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ie history anthracite in Schuyl- 
usually begins with the. 


The original account of the dis- | 
covery and introduction of anthra- | 
cite was first published in the Min- 
ers’ Journal, probably in 26 o 
1$27. Unfortunately the files prior | 
to May 2, 1829, are missing and the} 
exact date cannot be given. WHow- } 
lever, in the issue of July 18, 1 29, 
Benjamin Bannan, the new owner 
of the paper, republished the ac- 
count, “from an old Miners’ Jour- 
naj.” as he says. ; 

According to this, one Whetstone, 
a blacksmith, found and used an-| 
thracite “forty years since.’ That 
Would mean not earlier than L785, 
nor later than LZ&9, since the Miners’ 
Journal was founded in 1X25 the re- 
print publication was in 1829. | 
“Wiliam Morris, the aceééUnt then aq 
g0¢s on, houghi Jands around what ee 
in 1823 was the head of canal navi- |e 
osation at Mount Carbon. Tis oli- 
wiNWEly refers to lands on or near 
p Sharp Mountain. In 1800 Mr, 


he coal 
, The idea 
waa ridiculed and their ef- 
) get a charter was unsuccess- 
| they turned their attention 
Lehigh field, where some/ 
|had been made in develop- | 
deposits at Summit Hill dis- 
d by Philip Ginter in 1791, and 
here had also been some; 
ken toward starting water? | 
+ on the Lehigh River. Their | _ 
that vicinity resulted in an | 
on which developed into | 4 
gh Coal & Navigation Com- | 
uich has been doing business 
ously under the name since 


ma hunting trip. The gen- | 
sion of the story, which is’ 
in Daddow & Bannan’s 
on and Oil,” is that he built 
fire on what was apparently | 
‘op of a bed and awoke to 
he black rocks on fire. i 
Allen was evidently a Schuy]- 
nd owner under an original ; bp 
for there is tract of 389 \ 
New Castle Township, now 
| in the property generally | 
S Broad Mountain lands, | 
ch he held the original war- 
‘This tract, under his name as | 
i e, has figured in litigation 
hin recent years. € 
s early as 1795, and maybe ear-|J 
‘Si huylkill County blacksmith 
| Whetstone used anthracite in 
e, and about ten years after | 
; discovery, or around Leap Ons 
m Morris took a wagonload of | 
cite from Pottsville to Phila- 
according to the “‘First Re- 
the Pottsville Board of 
referred to in Hazard’s Re- ge 
nd printed in this newspaper. 
ms to have been the first 
nt of hard coal to Philadel- 
ind the first to any tidewater 
But Morris could not sell his 


1813 a number of little water | 
es had been opened in| = 
huylkill County and the lump coal, |) 
ed, was being sold for local 
“uption at $3.50 per ton. By |v -— ——.—_ . 
it began to dawn on the au- | 9 Morris took coal to Philadelphia but i 
lies that perhaps White and |) his enterprise failed and he soon Dw 
ard had been right about devel- |)jge) 501d his lands to “Mr. Pott,” prob- 
the Scchuylkill coal trade. At |) yyy 2ly Benjamin Port. am 
rate, in a charter was|) | About twenty years” after Whet- 
nted to the Schuylkill Navigation | 9] Stone-—that is, sometime between: 
‘company, and in 1825, the year the || 1805 and 1809—Peter Bastrus found | 
iners’ Journal was born, the | coal in the tail race at the Valley 
t 


0 king 


huylkill Canal was completed be- |) 94 /Urnace and one David Berlin, a 
J iween Philadelphia and Mount Car- p) blacksmith, introduced the use’ of Mm 
pen ie * Stone coal in his forge. g 
% np. early as 1822, nearly 1500 tons iy a About 1812, George Shoemaker 
‘Jo Schuylkill anthracite were ship- iy 5 and Nicho Allen found coal on land 

‘ ped down those parts of the canal). |} they had bought in an area “now ; 

=) Which had been completed, while in (gy C@lled Centreville."| Shoemaker took © es 


abandoned his effort to in- "| 1825 the total shipments were 6000 opal | Some wagonloads to Philadelphia, Ress | 
t,” +) an according to reports on canal J) Like Morris he was about to give up y 
2 Colonel George Shoemak- Dy) tvatfic.. It is worth noting that the My When Messrs. Mellon and Bishop, é 


ottsville, hauled nine wagon- 
} Philadelphia and tried to 
was able to dispose of 
for just about the cost of 
on. The remaining sev- 
- @ gave away. But the/ 
8 did not know how to use | _— 
: ey got out a warrant ac- |) 
Shoemaker as a swindler. To 
arrest he was obliged to fly. 


tolls collected on these 6000 tons by § 
the canal company amounted to | 
$9700, or an average rate of ahout 
$1.62 a ton in days when a dollar 
Was much bigger than it is in 1925. | 
These were tolls only, and did not in- 
clude the boating charges. , 
With the opening of a regular 

msportation line the real develop- 
mt of the Schuylkill anthracite in- # 


} who owned a rolling mill in Dela- 
| Ware County, bought a load and! 
jtried it out with success. The re- |i 
sults of this trial, the Journal ac- i 
count says, were published in the | 
§ Philadelphia newspaper. Mr. Wern-| 
7 Was, manager of the Phoenix iron 
works at French Creek (the present » 
Phoenixville), also tried anthracite, | 


#8 unfolded from week to week in 

he columns of the Miners’ Journal, 

Ow the Pottsville Journal. It is the 

history of anthracite as that history mony of the highest oréer.. Shoe. 

| Was seen'In the making by the peo- maker, at the time of publication in 

a of rt iM County, j he L329 WAS 2&8 prosperous inn keeper 
y ay 


So far as Shoemaker 
and so far as his ex] 
Mellon and Bishop goes 


is ‘oncerry a 
is concerned, 


according to this account, and found 
the two loads he sold had | _ try began. Coincident with the | it good. 
n by Josiah White and 7 irth of an industry which has been __,.Ve have abundant testimony al-| 
ard, who manufactured) |the mainstay of the county for a 80,” says the Journal account, “for 

Falls of Schuylkill. 7 undred years was the birth of the | the facts and dates we have given 
vhole ning to | Miners’ Journal. | from Which it appears that to Mr! 

' The following account is in no| David Berlin, Georce Shoemaker, 

Sense a complete and detailed history | and Messrs. Mellon and Bishop, are 

of the Schuylkill anthracite indus- | we indebted for the discovery of He 

Br in all its phases, but it is the | use and introduction of our anthra. 

Story of anthracite in this county | cite, or stone coal.” 
| 


ice with 


Ss is test{- 


~~ oo oe 
in Pottsville and in such a small) 
community a@ man of such promin- 
ence must have been personally 
known to such an indefatigable fact 
hunter as Bannan. 
It is interesting to note that no 
mention is made of White and Haz- 
ard, who also bought a load of coal 
from Shoemaker, and the article 
preserves a charitable silence on the 
misfortunes of that pioneer coal’ 
merchant when the people to whom 
he gave the coal he could not sell, 
tried to have him arrested as a 
swindler. i 
For the period from 1812 to 1829 
there is a dearth of anthracite in- 
formation from the columns of this 
newspaper, due to the absence of 
files. Between the establishmen’ 0! 
this ne aperin 1825, and its ac- 
Meo ees y Benjamin Bannan in 
9, there is but one issue available 
hat of February 4, 


‘That issue says that the Schuyl- 
kill Coal Bills, a legislative project 
designed to make it easier for com- 
binations of capital to develop an- 
thracite deposits, had been beaten 
66 to 24 by the legislature on Satur- 
day, January 28, 1826, The then 
editor, George Taylor, observed that 
this undoubtedly caused great re- |} 
joicing in the office of the Lehigh 
Company in Philadelphia (the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Company), 
on the ground that it freed that con- 
cern from the possibility of effec- | 
competition from Schuylkill | 
County. 4 

But between 1826 and 1829 great 
developments had been made. Canal 
navigation had become an establish- 
ed fact, and there was a great colony 
of coal merchants and shippers, for- 
warding from the landings at Mount 
Carbon and later from Port Carbon 
as well. 

In those days a coal miner, as a 
general thing, was a miner and no- 
thing else. Usually, the concern 
which mined the coal sold it at the 
going rate per bushel to the mer- 
chants at the landing, although 
there were a few instances, appar- 
ently, where concerns both mined 
and shipped. 

Coal was transferred from the 
mines to the landings by horse 
teams, and early in May, 1829, there 
was an unusual call for teamsters. 
J. Lyon advertised on May 2 for ten 
teams to haul from the mines of the 
North America Company. Lewis 
Dougherty wanted “several” and 
bade inquirers see him at the tavern 
of George Shoemaker, John C. Of- 
ferman wanted “six or eight.” The 
New York & Schuylkill Coal Com- 
pany wanted “twelve or fourteen.” 

The latter company also advertis- 
ed, for sale or rent, “‘several tracts 
of coal land, also, their farm, late 
Biddle’s.”” The same company like- 
wise offered for sale or rent ‘‘the 
jarge and substantial stone store 
lately occupied” by itself. This 
building, it was noted, had rooms 
designed to form an elegant and 
commodious dwelling, and was s0 
situated that spring water could be 
piped readily. It stood “about half 
way between the thickly settled part 
of the borough and the landings at 
the head of the canal navigation.” 

The New York & Schuylkill Coal 
Company was not the only interest | 
offering coal lands, for Samuel Gross 
and Henry W. Conrad, executors of 
the will of Joseph Kendall, of Mont- 
gomery County, advertised a public 
sale of an undivided quarter interest 
in a house, sawmill and 255 acres of 
coal land in Schuylkili Township, 
also an undivided half interest in 750 
aeres adjoining and known as the 
“Bear Ridge.” 

The old Miners’ Journal was a 
stickler for market reports, and for 
the ended May 2, 1829, it re- 
ported coal prices as follows: 

On the landing, 8 to 2&8 cents per 
TS bushel ($2.24 to $2.52 a ton). 
Large coal, in Reading, 20 
bushel. 

$6 


Philadelphia 
>. El 


week 


cents 
wholesale, per 
ton: retail, $6.50 
< = 5 rEry 


a 


ae” 


There was much agi 


tation, early 
in 1829, for a better means of trans- 
portation than teams to get coal’to 
the head on navigation, and the pop- 
ular interest turned to railroads. But 
these were not railroads as they ure 
now understood. The idea was to 
lay wooden rails on wooden sleepers 
or stone blocks, perhaps topping the 


-gooden rails with iron strips. The 
oal producer would have to get his 
onl to these railroads, probably by 
ittle hranch roads. He also, or the 


middleman, would have to pay the 


hauling expense, the motive power 
being horses. For the use of its 
tracks the railroad company would 
be permitted a fee usually naméd in 
its charter, and being usually a cent 
and a half per ton per mile. In ef- 
fect, such railroads would be nothing | 
but turnpikes with. rails instead of 
stone surfacing. 

So it was quite typical of the times 
that this early issue of the Miners’ 
Journal should contain notices call- 
ing a meeting of subscribers to the 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven Rail- 
}road (incorporated by act of May 
24, 1828) and of the opening of sub- 
seription books by the Mount Carbon 
Railroad Company and the 
Creek & Mine Hill Navigation and 
Railroad Company. 
|. By May 9, 1829, the Journal not- 
| ed, navigation of the Schuylkill had 
been extended to the mouth of Mill 
Creek. Two enterprising citizens, 
| Mr. Daniel J. Rhoads and Mr. Wil- 
liam Lawton, had laid out plots 
named Rhoadsville and Lawtonville 
respectively, the two together con- 
stituting Port Carbon. The Journal 
comments on the progressiveness of 
bthis new coal port, stating that 
“there are already three stores, three 
taverns and about twenty dwelling 
houses.” 

In the issue of May 16, it is noted 
that Schuylkill and Lehigh coal was 
selling in New York at Sil per 
chaldron,” the chaldron being 36 
bushels and the quoted price being 
equivalent to about $8.50 a ton. 
This was a very high price in the 
days when butter was only 12 cents 
and pork 5 cents, as the market re- 
ports of May 16 show, and it was 
probably due to the unseasonably 
cold weather. The Journal remarks, 
on May 16, that the weather was So 
eold fires were necessary, and it ob- 
serves that on Wednesday, May 13, 
there was a’ frost which looked like 
a light snow, while ice a quarter of 
an-inch thick formed in the horse 
troughs. 

On May 16, readers of the Jour- 
nal were reminded that the sub- 
scription books of the Mount Carbon 
Railroad would open in Philadelphia, 
Reading and Pottsville on May 18. 
Landowners had donated the right 
of way, and the editor observes: 

“We feel a peculiar desire to wit- 
ness the commencement and ulti- 
mate completion of the different 
Rail Roads which are to be extend-) 
ed from the landings in various di- 
rections throughout the coal region 
for it is evident that the de- 


the insufficiency 
present ¥ for, conveying it to the 
niice of sportation,”’ 

in another paragraph he notes 
i that “Mr. Henry Morris, with a laud- 
able zeal almost unsurpassed” ‘had 
cleared ground, and got tes and 
}rails for a road two miles long @x- 
tending from Port Carbon to his 
coal land up Mill Creek. But in the 
succeeding issue the editor modified 
his transports, and noted that the 
branch raulroad up Mill Creek had 
been forwarded by the “lessee of the 
Clair collieries in conjunction 


S with the owners of the estate.” Theg 


unfortunate 

in the first 

tioned by Mame jn 
- . 


nen 


Mill } 


rection, | 


he insisted on the 
Human nature has not 


changed much since 1829, either in 
or out of the editorial chair. 
Benjamin Bannan was an unusual 
man, but in his youthful days his 
interest in the coal industry and his 


natural exuberance i 
attitude that ail CrORtR otont eae 
swans. His regard for they merits 
of Sharp Mountain coal, for exam- 
ple, has not been justified by the ex- 
perience of a hundred years. In his 
j issue of May a he notes: 

coal take oO rei 
opened on the Bhp areas 
the north side of the landings at 
Mount Carbon, and owned by Lip- 
pencott & Richards, has turned out 
to be equal in quality to any other 
at present sent to market *. “But he 
also says truthfully that hithert 
this coal “did not possess that ee 
gree of solidity which is requisite to 
eénstitute good coal.” By da iving in 
about 100 yards a vein of about t4 
feet width was struck, and was be- 
ing worked down about 11 feet The 
vein was perpendicular, and it is an 
evidence of Bannan’s acuteness that 
he observes it might run to Mauch 
Chunk. Two drifts, run in about 50 
feet above water level, were being 
art. and two more were pro- 

The issue of May 2 i 
cially interesting Toe hide ie Spee 
first page article on the history of 
anthracite, taking up about three 
columns of the five. It consists in 
reprints of letters or memoirs by Dr. 
T. C. James, Erskine Hazard and 
Jesse Fell. This issue also ‘notes 
that teams are still scarce, that fift: 
or sixty more could be used and thet 
thousands of tons of coal are piling 
up. It is also said that from 500 to 
1000 men could find jobs in build- 
ae pt oath making cars and min- 
|. There were some keen min 
Pottsville in those old days. = ra 
due to those men that the city has 
the clearly defined background and 
character which has always differ- 
entiated it from all other towns in 
the region. One .of them prepared a 
dissertation on “Our Borough,” the 
first installment of which was print- 
ed in the Journal May 30, 1829. The | 
author said that even if all the coal 
above water level were exhausted— | 
all the mining in those days water | 
level operation—the lands would not 
depreciate, since coal transportation 
systems would become more effi- 
cient, and larger combinations of 
capital would be able to finance 
deeper openings. By that time, too 
steam engines would be available to 
operate the deep openings. 

The author then allows his fancy 
to soar, for he sees Pottsville be- 
come vast manufacturing center. 
He sees no reason why wool, cotton 
and iron will not be sent to Potts- 
ville to be worked up. But he had 
a solid basis, even though his partt- 
cular dream has never been realized 
These products, he says, may “here 
be manufactured without the ex- 
pense of fuel, for the refuse screen- 
ings of the mines will be more than 
adequate for the supply.” 

Here . Se See germ oF a great 
conservation idea, the e = 
ization of the small een Hie f 
cite, a problem which is even yet 
not entirely solved. 

This seer also observes that ‘‘the 
difficulties which to the eye of ex- 
perience have appeared insuperable 
in the application of anthracite to 
the steam engine are gradually dis- 
appearing, and their introduction 
will be another source of opulence.” 

The last remark was partioularly 
opposite, for the June 6 issue of the 
paper noted that the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company had just 
tested its new locomotive, imported 
from England, and that it had been 
fired with Lackawaxen coal. 

This issue calls attention to the 
fact that the Mill Creek & Mine Hill 
Navigation and Rail Road hooks 
open in Philadelphia, Reading and 
Pottsville June 8, and that the books 
1kill Navigation 


Little Seb 


* in. 


on Mill Creek; his und ded third 
{nterest in 100 acres adjoining the 
Lee Tract; an undivided half inter- 
est in 318 acres on Sharp Moun- 
tain; 450 acres on Sharp Mountain 
adjacent to the Biddle farm; an un- 
divided half interest in 130 acres on 
the West Branch; and an undivided 
quarter interest in 824 acres near 
Mount Carbon, described as lying 
between the West Branch and Nor- | 
wegian railroads. 

On September 26, Bannan print- 
ed one of his favorite notices as fol- 
lows: “Another coal vein twenty- 
two feet thick has been discovered 
on a trace of land owned by Horn- 
ing & Audenried, situated at the 
head of the Schuylkill Valley Rail 
Road.” 

As the cool Fall wore on the coal 
business maintained a good level of 
prosperity. On October 3, Bannan 
noted that the Schuylkill Navigation 
stock, par $50, was quoted at $60, 
while L. C. & N. stock, par $50, was 
quoted at $51. He added: 


$9000, while in the previous week 
the original seller bought it back 
for $42,000 and “he now would not 
dispose of it for $70,000." 

“< traet of 120 acres on. the 
Broad Mountain,’ which had been 
bought nine months previously for 
$1400, was sold for $12,000. “One 
fourth of another tract of 450-acres 
on the Broad Mountain,” which had 
been bought six years before at $190 
for the whole tract, sold for $9000, 
or at the rate or $36,000 for the 
tract. 

“A tract on the West Branch,” 
bought nine months before for $700, 
sold for $6000. Still “another 
tract,” bought nine months before 
for $1000, sold for $16,000. 

“All these sales have taken place 
within the last week,’ the Journal 
says, ‘besides several others of which 
we have not heard the particulars.” 
Unfortunately, the Journal does not 
give the names of the tracts, or some 
interesting comparisons with pres- 
ent-day prices would be afforded. 


the question of coal ¢ 
they may be reduced. 
is nothing new under tht 
the gratuitious adviser is 
the ages. —* 
“Schuylkill” figured the average 
cost of coal produced by “persons 
renting mines,” that is, paying royal- 
ty, as follows, delivered on the Jand- 
ings in Philadelphia: 
Rent, per tons 
Hauling to landings... -.66 
Mining. ..aieee « 
Contingent expenses .......... .14 
| Freight and tolls meee Ky) 
| This gives an average cost per ton 
laid down in Philadelphia of $4.41, 
and “Schuylkill” thought the aver- 
age could be cut to $2.66 by using 
larger boats, by developing and 
utilizing railroads and by the appli- 
cation of “system in all our opera- 
tions.”". He thought the average fig- 
ures then would be: 
Rent, jo 12) ee 1) 
Mining . eee 
Hauling on railroad... 
Toll on railroad 


“In New York, Schuylkill coal is A typically constructive suggestion Spee 
selling at from twelve to fourteen from Bannan’s fertile mind was con- Cone ee = een ‘: 
eat per chaldron (36 bushels) . tained in this issue. It was that a Freight to Phila, ....._. 

n Philadelphia seven dollars and relief society be formed, with month- Three weeliian Soins 


fifty cents per ton is asked by the ly payments by members, for the re- 


greater part of the coal merchants.” ef of “disabled miners and their favored the Journal with another 


communication in which he predict- 


This issue showed that twenty- indi ” 

e a gnemt families’ in case of acci- e 4 
ere Port eet moun dents. It might be said at once that ets ‘aes ae 125,000 
Carbon. Eighty-one boats had de- in the issue of December 26 it was} Lehigh um 40,000 

; said that such a society had been | D. & Ho oid 
PSE S.  5 


parted during the preceding week, 
cargoes running from 13 to 35 tons. 

It was also noted that W. R. Hop- 
kins, an engineer, had arrived to 
supervise the building of the Mount 
Carbon Railroad. Ground had been 
broken in the preceding week for 
the West Branch line, to run from 
Schuylkill Haven 17 miles to the 
foot of Broad Mountain. The dif- 
ferent railroads, building or  pro- 
jected, were listed as being: Schuyl- 
kill Valley, 10 miles; Mount Carbon, 
8 miles; Mill Creek, 4 miles; West 
Branch, 17 miles; Little Schuylkill, 
22 miles. “At Schuylkill Haven,” 
says the paper, “a beautiful town 
thas been laid out by Mr. Daniel J, 
Rhoads and others, who offer lots 
for sale.”’ 


formed, with about 60 members. 

In those day coal was usually 
shipped by the merchants at the 
landings on order or contract, and 
there was much grumbling in Read- 
ing because the loaded boats went 
through that city to Philadelphia 
without supplying fuel desired by 
the Berks countyseat. So on No- 
vember 14, the Journal informed 
citizens of Reading and others that 
coal could be bought at the mines of 
William Lawton, on the DeLong 
Tract, near Stall’s mill, at a price 
cheaper than that prevailing at 
Mount Carbon, where most of the 
tonnage was under contract. It was 
observed that teams from Orwigs- 
burg and Hamburg were hauling 
The increasing prices of coal coal from Lawton’s every day. 
noted in the October 3 issue had The Delaware & Hudson comes in 
apparently given some concern in for a dressing down on November 
the trade, and there was evidently 21. It seems that some New York 
an effort made to stabilize prices. newspaper, unnamed, had printed afi 
This aroused Bannan’s ire, and in account say that the Delaware & 
the issue of October 10 he said, after Hudson would market about 10,000 
noting this effort on the part of the tons in New York during the season, 
merchants: and that in 1830 it would send from 


An inkling of what may have been 
a very pretty quarrel appears in the 
issue of February 20, 1880. One 
William Spohn had been advertising 
coal lands for sale. The advertise- 


ment, running time, : 

in this issue. e was 

an advertisem by John Pe 
warning against y a tract ad 


vertised by William Spohn as 133 
acres two miles from Pottsville, on 
the railroad, as “said tract in fact 
belongs to the subscriber and not 
to the said William Spohn.” 

About this time a correspondent 
signing himself “A plain country- 
man” wrote to the Pe ‘ania 
Gazette in Philadelphia, his 
estimate that the anthrae 
‘included 633 square miles, 
aer From this he drew a 
calculation on how the lands would 
srow in value as shipmenis reas- 
ed. His general idea was someth 
like this: If a tract is now clearing 
$6 a year on the tonnage shipped, it 
is worth $100 since $6 is the interest 
on $100. If the output is doubled 


“Coal being an article of com- 70,000 to 100,000 tons ‘‘cost deliver- ¢ y 
mercial traffic is as naturally liable able at tidewater not to exceed $3 a OA cisitens ae bre fae 
to the fluctuations of a market * * * ton—and superior to Lehigh or cerest on money tied up in ¥ 
@s any other article * * * If the Schuylkill.” ‘oncerned him not at ail ore 
miner cannot receive an advantage Bannan calls this ‘unblushing ~ So on February 27 1830, the Jour- 
from the increased demand for coal falsehood” and says that the ‘cheat’ nal under took to Sureaaae plain 
when the market is empty, who is will become manifest. As to the $3 countryman by asking whether he 
to satisfy him for his loss when its price, he says the D. & H. then stood knows how much of the 633 square 
price falls in the spring?” under a cost of about half of that miles is “red shell,""~how much of 

During all this time, the Delaware $3 before a pick was sunk, while it the coal acreage is in actual use 
& Hudson Canal Company was con- would cost one fourth of the quoted how much -is accessible, what is the 
tinuing its efforts to ’ develop coal $3 to drag the coal over the moun- present value of land unavailable for 
mining and transportation in_ the tains to Honesdale. ‘ perhaps fifty or a hundred years, 


and sundry other matters which 
seem, from the beginning, to have 
been ignored by the gentlemen who 
j try to figure coal land yalues by 
| what the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania has called “scientific form- 
ulas, arithmetical deductions and 
mental contemplations,” 

The same issue noted that an act 
had been passed allowing the Mill 
Creek & Mine Hill Navigation and 
Railroad Company to charge a toll 
of 144 cents per ton per mile. 

Although the Journal had said the 
town was filled with strangers, 
probably drawn by the Pott land 
sale in October, it never took the 


Canal navigation closed that year 
on December 20, and Schuylkill 
shipped 78,708 tons against 47,417 
tons in 1828. In 1829, up to De- 
cember 26, the Lehigh region had 
shipped 25,110 tons. During 1829 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company 
collected $77,032. in tolls on coal, 
this of course not including the cost 
of operating the boats, which were 
privately owned. Jt was estimated 
| editorially that the eanal’s capacity 
could .be easily made 350,000 to 
400,000 tons a year. 

Journalism nowadays Hes under 
the reproach, very often justified, of | 
being too personal, too apt to drag | 


Lackawanna field. An _ individual 
signing himself as “Aleonquin” had 
heen writing a series of articles in 
the United States Gazette to show 
that the D. & H. project was ill con- 
ceived and worse executed, and 
Bannan reprinted them in five num- 
bers, the last appearing in the 
Journal of October 17. | 
; On the last day of October it was 
noted that the D. & H. canal had 
"Steen completed and 1000 tons of 
eoal delivered in New York. It was 
also noted that the town, was full of 
strangers, two and three stages ar- 
- 
rivinge daily, and sometimes four 

“The coal mania,’’ observed Ban- 


nan,’ and the sale of Mr. Pott's 

jproperty, which takes place this the names of people into the lime- trouble to publish the results of the 

jday at 10 o'clock jfnstead of 2 light.’ In Bannan’s time it was just sale. However, it appears that all 
PW io’clock, is the cause of this great the other way. On January 28, 1830, the holdings were not disposed of, 

; the Journal noted that the expeéri-} for on February 27 Bejamin Pott 


Biincrease of strangers.” 
ment of burning bricks with anthra- again advertises the auction of his 


That there was a “coal mania’ 
seems true, even if Bannan himself cite had been tried successfully dn } interest in the Pott & Bannan coal 
helped to encourage it, for in the Pottsville, and give no details whieh mines, “including the town of New 
game issue under the caption “‘Rise might have been interesting, not even Castle,” being described this time as 
of Property” it is noted that fives the name of the experimenter. the undivided quarter of 442 acres. 
ears before the Peacock Tract of This January 28 issue is interest- Jonathag Wynn was lessee of the 
the New York & Schuylkill Coal® ing by reason of @& comniu cation | property at that time, 
fompany had heen bough for ened “schuvlklll ” Bich es r 2 aa 5 " ‘sa. 


: a es +5 
Benjamin Rannan hed no doubts 
jin his mind of the close and noces- 
|sary connection between transporta- 
\tion facilities and the development 
\}of the coal business, so this same is- 
sue gave the railroads, actual and 
projected, in the county, with mile- 
age and cost. His list was: 
Schuylkill Val- 


an adver- 
Sehuylkil, 
, To The status 
Impanies then mining cval | 
‘county will be considered © 


ing the week ended May 29,. 
ny Savage exhibited a new an- 
te stove at ‘Mr. Young’s Tin- 
Shop,” and, Bannan pronounc- 


As heen enera ; 
that the anthracite tonnage t 
ally imposed effectually by the legis- 
lature in 1921, was a device of twen- 
tieth century politicians. But the 
scheme was nearly a century old at 
that time. The Journal tells the 
story in.its issue of March 18, 1830. 


It appears.that the customary ap- 


propriation bill for internal improve- be the best yet devised. ley ...—-......10 miles $ 55,000 

ment came up in regular cours’ at ; eugh this spring there had Schuylkill Val- 

Harrisburg, and a group called the} q with the canal, and the ley laterals..10 20,000 

“anti-canal men” forced into, evi- | p tie i! uch impeded, Mill Creek. 4 14,080 

dently in committee, a clause impos- | ul of trouble Mill Creek lat- 

ing a tax on coal which was such a | yn around “Ham- Brailes as 6,000 

big element in canal tonnage. In| “ Fi a West Branch_.15 150,000 

this shape the bill went before the | West Branch 

House, which rejected the whole] literals: =... 5 10,000 

thing by a vote of 52 to 41. } Mount Carhon 9 100,000 
The Journal noted that it would =. a 

be necessary to get a new appropri- Total: ie 6 $355,000 


times, 

ation bill through in short order, but Hate. : n 
it commended the defeat of the tax ed te. be published cost The roads which had been begun 
in a stron editorial which said: i coal and lay it down in that were the Pinegrove, five miles long, 
Deehiciment, re ee 5 SecetMoge avr. United Lene eres Be to cost $30,000, and the Little 
Schuylkill County, inasmuch as this gas and reprinted in the Journal Schuylkill, twenty-three miles, to 
tax would have been a bounty to on July 10. This answer, in giving cost $250,000 if wooden rails were 
their opponents in business.” a cost of $2.69 a ton for Schuylkill used, and $400,000 if iron were used. 
This by no means disposed of the coal in Philadelphia, goes on to say: About -that time a ‘to chee 
troublesome coal tax. In the issue | “Many people, because they can Powell, of Kentucky, lectured in 
of March 20, six of the seven| write well, think they can write on Pottsville on the origin of coal, and 
columns devoted to real reading } any subject; hence, the number of proved to his own satisfaction at 
matter were given to a new attack essays and squibs on coal lands and feast that it was of mineral origin, 
on the coal tax, which had been re- | the coal trade, by persons who have and not vegetable. What was of 
viyed in a new bill. There had been never seen a coal region, who neither more importance was that Henry 
a public meeting held here March know how coal is produced, nor how Morris offered Sharp Mountain coal 
6 and another on March 17, with brought to market, and hence the delivered in the central part of 
Joseph Lyon as chairman and G. W. many erroneous ideas which prevail town, for $2.25 a ton. This price 
Farquhar as secretary. Resolutions on these subjects.” ; probably arose out of the glut due 
of protest were passed, saying that On August 14, the Journal drop- to poor canal facilities, The same 
“one of the most objectionable fea- | ped into its favorite pastime of condition may have caused the 
tures of the proposed tax is that it} jumping on the Delaware & Hudson eagerness to sell coal land, which 
will operate, not upon a superfluity, by tearing to pieces a statement pub- was shown in the advertisements, 
but upon a necessary of life, and that lished in Philadelphia to show that the lands being mostly in the 
it will be felt more by the poor than Lackawanna coal could be laid down Schuylkill Valley and on the West 
the rich.” i there at $2.71. One week later, the Branch. By the first week in De- 
Dr. Benjamin Kugler, Colonel Journal notes that wages have been cember the best quality coal was of- 
John Swift and Jacob Seitzinger, cut during the summer, so that coal fered on the landings at $1.75 to $2 
Bsq., were appointed to go to Harris- is selling in Philadelphia at $5.50 to a ton, and George McHenry offered 
burg and protest. It was alleged $6. This wage cut, and the reduced Sharp Mountain coal delivered at $2: 
that by the terms of the bill prac- price of coal, probably resulted from ' The coal tax bugaboo lifted its 
tically no coal but that of Schuylkill a glut caused by the impediments head again about the middle of Dee 
would have to bear the tax of 25 to canal navigation. cember. The State had gotten into 
cents a ton. In a prosy editorial, the Journal financial difficulties owing to its ven- 
‘The same issue of the paper noted on August 28 endeavored to show tures in public service concerns, like 
‘that the stock of the Little Schuyl- that the Delaware & Pane and the canals and conmecting railroads, and 
kill Navigation and Rail Road Com- Lehigh Roe vi Poe LEN be Governor Wolf proposed to get out 
monopoles,’ while e scauy by laying a tax on coal, which step 


pany has been entirely subscribed, r 

‘and that the road would be started field was open to all. The next week he strongly recommended to the 

at once. By order of the directors, it did something much more inter- legislature. Bannan jumped into the 

it was said, two towns had been laid esting and important—it reproduced fray with a two-column editorial on | 

‘out—Port Clinton and ‘‘Tomaqua.” in an advertisement a cut of Savage's December 18, the gist of which was 
stove. This was apparently much that such a tax was an “unjustifiable 


b Bean: sar f H. eat like an English fireplace or grate 
that a “letter from Har- > * i ” : a: : 
ble to say a gocaictine of a Atathsiéked! intat impost. On Christmas Day the 


rg” indicated there was little 
Boa of the coal tax passing, the sides, with a’sort of Dutch oyen 
d that Mr. Rahn, in the House, in metal at one side. j 
By October 16, Bannan’s enthusi- 


d submitted about twenty protests. 
bout this time, too, advertisements asm for the non-monopolistic free- 


Schuylkill shipments for 1880 were 
} 59,039 tons, while Lehigh shipments 
were given as 41,357 tons, although 


the L. C. & > 
Beton tat the commissioners for dom of the Schuylkill field seemed Re ds ee ee 
ithe Danville & Pottsville Rail Road to have seeped away a little, for he There was nothing from the Lack- 
|Company would open the books in solemnly warned: the managers of awanna region, which had made 
Philadelphia, Reading, Pottsville and the canal that the service was very such brave boasts at the beginning 
Danville on April 12. poor indeed, and that a railroad was of the year, and Bannan insultingly 
_ One week later, April 10, the Jour- Bee likely to supersede water nayi- Reis: : : 
nal noted that ‘'The bill laying a tax gation. OW hy Da, 
upon coal was not acted upon previ- Oddly enough, in this issue Ban- Bient 2b othe Qaectite we 
ous to the adjournment of the last nan reprinted the story of anthra- to market? Is it because their state- i 
Session of the legislature.” cite, almost word for word as he had ment must fall short of the expecta-~ 
|. The Franklin Institute, of Phila- printed it July 18, 1829. On the tions promulgated in the early part 
delphia, had arranged to hold its former occasion he said it was re- of the season, or because they are 
sixth exhibition in Philadelphia printed from an old copy of the i unwilling that we should know the 
ee Peak present instance he quantity?’ But two weeks later he 
Beret atson’s Annals as the notes that a letter from a New York 
On November 6, the Journal says ae ae en Rare se had shipped 
amount of iron with anthracite; a that letters from New York and eae ‘i = eee 1 
Silver medal to the person making Philadelphia suggest a railroad from DOBal beat eet natn Ae a ee 
an efficient anthracite cook stove to the mines to Philadelphia, and he Be ee St bolling anda 
adds another warning to the canal ember 27 a meeting was held “to 


‘ concert measures in opposition.” 
company: “Circumstances may here- | The Journal suggested that if the 


after require their publication when | legislature needed funds so badly 
the expediency of the plan proposed | . i that firesides were to be taxed, they 
siiall be confirmed,” ste. might also find a rich source of 
: J ; ey Money in a tax on matrimony. 
There was a lot of coal news by iS aaa The passion for new railroads was 
November 30. Shipments from the ) 9) almost as strong as the objection to 
Schuylkill region were given as fol- | the coal tax, and it was noted that ot 
lows: at a meeting of the Danville anc 


boiler adapted to anthracite; an 
still another silver medal to the 
author of the best essay on the 
economical use of anthracite in 
steam generation. 

On May 22, Bannan made one o 
his favorite announcements: 

“Another large coal vein!» A new 
vein of coal has lately been discoy- 


ered at Tuscarora, by Mr. Charles TR ste ——. 56,000 tons 4 Pottsville Rail Road subscribers in ® 
Hllet, which is of the first quality eg Oe eee | 16.767 : Philadelphia December 23 Nicholas ™ 
{827 . eet . 81.360 7 zm Biddle was chosen chairman, and 


See = 284 Gee} $30,000 was subscribed in that city 
182 59 fee the first day the books were opened 
nee *. ¥ by ‘7 s < 


Journal recorded the fact that f 


as £0 as $16. while con! was as 
high as $10, 

The development of line sales of 
anthracite was recorded in the 
Journal of December 31, 1831, in 
the following table: 

1826 3, tons 
1827 y 

1828 

TR28 32 

1830 6,159 
1831 10,048 

In the issue of January 14, 1832, 
the total consumption of anthracite 
in 1831. on the authority of the an- 
nual report of the Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Company, was given as 226,- 
511 tons, including the carry-over. 

A detailed account of coal news 
as printed in the Journal would 
run into tremendous length, so for 
brevity’s sake most of the high 
points will be noted in skeleton, 
with the date. 

January: 28, 1832—The Journal 
published a long memorial to Con- 
ress against lowering the imvyort 
Muty on coal. The PD. & H. Com- 
pany is reported to have advertised 
for 50 or 60 miners. 

March 17—During the preceding 
week Boston and New York dealers 
ordered 30,000 tons of coal. 

March 31 — Canal navigation 
opened March 28, and 11 boats went 
down. 

April 21—A large week for coal 
shipments, with a total of 4,467 
tons. 

April 28—Railroads now deliver- 
ing virtually all the coal to the land- 
ings, the week’s record being: 
Mount Carbon, 1283 tons; Mill 
Creek, 884 tons; West Branch, 1309 
tons; Schuylkill Valley, 756 tons. 

May 5—The New York legislature 
renewed the charter of the New 
York Coal Company as the New 
York and Tuscarora Coal Company, 
and extended the charter of the 
North American Coal Company 
twenty-one years! ’ 

May 12—Shipments down stream 
ifrom Port Clinton, via the Little 
}Schuylkill road, noted as 185 tons 
ifor the week, with 5614 tons from 
the port of Pottsville. 
| In a discussion under this date, 
Bannan gives the status of the coal 
jindustry of Schuylkill thus: 

Persons dependent on coal 

trade 
900 canal boats employes, 

with families 
Coal land investments...$ 
Building investments 
Railroad investments 
Railroad car investments. 

Canal boat and horse in- 
vestmenits 

The paper goes on to draw a dole- 
ful picture by saying that ‘We 
would moreover state that not an 
individual miner engaged in the 
business since its commencement 
has realized a cent of profit, nor 
have any of the canal companies 
ever declared a dividend out of their 
profits, except the Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Company.” 

June 9—It is understood that the 
New York & Schuylkill Coal Com- 
pany intends to sell all its holdings 
during the year. 

June 30—To date shipments have 
been 60,333 tons against 20,029 in 
the same period the year before. 
Lehigh shipments to date 23,862 
tons; Lackawanna 7,208 tons. 

July 28—The New York & Schuyl- 

Skill Company offers all its property 


in the county, including 45 war- { 
Mrants for 18,500 acres, 12 landings, | 


$6 town lots in Schuylkill Haven, 
and 400 shares in the Mine Hill & 
Schuylkill Haven Rail Road, at a 
public sale billed for the Merchants 
‘offes House, Philadelphia, October 
10, later changed to October 17. 
August 6—Boats and boatmen 


needed, coal shipments heavy, } 
freights as high as $2.25 a ton to 
Philadelphia askec 

September 8—-Ireights as high as } 


October 27—Note says $76,000 
was received for New York’s Com- 
pany’s lands, with no details given. 

December 22—Shipments for the 
year were: 

Schuylkill 

Little Schuylkill ....... 14,000 

Lehigh doe oia’¢.as'e) SERED 

Lackawanna seuness SOSOU0 


Bannan figured that in Schuylkill 
there were 600 miners, 1800 boat- 
Fmen and laborers, 530 horses, 905 
cars and 400 boats engaged in the 
coal trade. 

January 19, 1833-—The Schuylkill 
Navigation Company reports hand- 
ling 209,271 tons of coal in 1832, in- 
cluding the Little Schuylkiil and 
Union Canal tonnages, of which 13,- 
429 tons were line sales. It re- 
ported Lehigh as 80,000 tons and 
Lackawanna as 84,600. 

On this date it was noted the 
North American Coal Company had 
declared an 8 percent dividend. 


February 9—A long memorial to 
the legislature against incorporated 
coal companies, especially such as 
were incorporated in other states, 
and quo warranto proceedings 
against such suggested. 


February 16—This issue contains 
the First Report of the Pottsville 
Board of Trade, B. H. Springer, 
president, to its parent body, the 
Coal Mining Association of Schuyl- 
kili County, which had been or- 
ganized in 1832 with Burd Patter- 
son as president. This report re- 
hearses the story of anthracite, with 
ithe following being the chief points: 

As early as 1790, coal was known 
to abound in Schuylkill. 

About 1800, William Morris tried 
to introduce it in Philadelphia. 

In 1812, George Shoemaker made 
his venture, and the Mellon & 
Bishop incident is mentioned. 

In 1813 small shafts were sunk 2 
few feet into the crops, the holes 
seldom being more than $80 feet 
deep, and the coal sold at $3.50 a 
ton, pit mouth, 

in 1827, rail roads were intro- 
duced into drifts, and “from that 
time to the present drifts have been 
the universal mode.” 

Railroads, canal boats, coal land 
investments, etc., were given as $7,- 
106,000, or almost 1,500,000 less 
than Bannan’s estimate of the pre- 
ceding May. Bannan, however, was 
a little prone to superlatives and 
exaggeration. 

Shipments for 1832 were reported 
by the Board as 209,271 tons from 
this region, and the report says that 
“to afford the collier a fair profit on 
his investment,” prices must be not 
less than $2.50 a ton on the Potts- 
ville and Port Carbon landings, and 
$7.75 at Schuylkill Haven. 

In this same issue a “Friend to 
the Coal Region’ writes that -.“I 
freely admit that to increase the 
number of incorporated coal com- 
panies in this particular county 
would be unwise and impolitia con- 
duct in our state legislature.” He 
says that corporations are “incap-~ 
able of effectually competing with 
individuals,” although the North 
American Company just a month 
before had declared 8 percent, 
while on Bamnnan’s own showing 
there had never been an individual 
operator who had made a profit. 

March 2—A long memorial to the 
legislature A&gainst incorporating 
coal companies for Schuylkill. 

March 9—Three columns. en- 
deavoring to show that corpora- 
tions are not successful, while in- 
dividuals are, 

But this issue is of more conse- 
quence for its announcement that 
on Mareh 11 the new locomotive of 
the Little Sehuylkill Rail Road— 
the first in this county——would run 
from Port Clinton to Tamaqua. 

March 18—-The projected be- 
havior of the North American Coal 
Company, as derived from a circular 
said to have been issued for that 
company, Was printed aa follows: 


§33—50,000 ng produd 
$20,000 dividend on $250,00 
capital; surplus 65,000. 

For 1834—75,000 tons; 
dividend; $153,750 surplus, 

For 1835—100,000 tons; 
dividend; $296,250 surplus. 

March 23—The legislature names 
a commission of five, headed by 
Samuel J. Packer, of Northumber- 
land County, to investigate the 
effect of incorporated companies on 
the coal business. 


or 


the Delaware and North American 
companies to wind up, and one year 
to others. One week later it de- 
veloped that the legislature had in- 
corporated the Delaware and North 
American companies, with $300,000 
capital each and the right to hold 
1500 acres each. ‘The escheat still) 
applied to other companies, 

May 11—Coal was selling on the) 
Pottsville landings at $2 to $2.25 a 
ton, and 25 cents a ton higher at 
Schuylkill Haven—substantially he- 
low the living figure as set by the 
Board of Trade. { 

May 25—An important announce- 
ment was made that the legislature 
had authorized a railroad from rm 


really the beginning of the Rea 
system as’ it is known now. 


portant, for it said tha 
American Company had received 


really marked the introduction inte 
this county of the great servant 6 
mankind. which alone has made an 
industrial civilization possible. 

June 15 — Six’ steam engines 
known in the cuunty, owned 
the North American Company, Bnd] 
the Little Schuylkill Company. Thi 
latter owned two, one being the lo- 
comotive. ‘ 

June 22—An editorial says that 
the low coal prices are bad for 
buyer and seller and will, if not , 
rected, break down individual com- 
petition by ruining the individuals, 

August 17—The Mine Hili & 
Schuylkill Haven road declared a 
dividend of 444 percent for the pre- 
ceding six months. A note says 
that the miners and laborers had 
‘lately met’ at Carbondale to 


smelling committees 
“investigated” 


would open September 23 in Phila- 
delphia, Reading and West Chester, 
Coal down to $2 a ton on all land 
ings—and a week later it was down 
to $1.8742. 

December 7—A compilation from 
the American . Railypad Journ 
based on the performance of the 
Little Schuylkill locomotive and of 
the Lehigh Canal boats, showed that 


coal hauling costs were about 87.7% 


cents per 100 miles by locomo 
against $1.13 by boat, _. : 

} December 14—Shipments for year, 
round numbers: 

Schuylkill — . .. « srervenesmeet18,000 

Little Schuylkill este 87,000 

Lehigh ....c++csuoews el oo000 

Lackawanna . 

December 21 ¥ 
roads, with tonnage and operate 
reported as follows: 

Mill Creek, 37,074 tons, 15 opera 

tors; Mine Hill, 77,098 tons, 
operators; Schuylkill Valley, 
479 tons, 15 operators, A 
of course some duplications in th 
number of operators, : 
shipped from more than one mina 
and over more than one road. The 
Mount Carbon line had delayed it 

es on i Rf 9 


legislature, and the Senaté voted for 
them. The Journal again took up 
eudgels against the companies. Dur- 
ing the preceding year, it said, 51 
established operators and 23 new 
ones just getting under way had 
mined 224,969 tons, while companies 
representing more than $600,000 
capital had mined only 69,437 tons. 
These companies were the Delaware, 
39,236 tons; North American, 22,- 
$90 tons; Danville & Pottsville Rail- 
road Company, 7,311 tons. More- 
over, said the Journal, of seven open- 
ings below water level, five had been 
jmade by individuals, 

April 2—Bill passed at Harrisburg 
extending the charter of the Dela- 


}ware Company for 20 years from | 
| 1838. A bill reported to the House | 


& week before, incorporating Blight, 
Wallace & Company as the Tuscar- 
ora Tunnel Coal Company, Went over 
to May. 

April 9—The Governor signed the 
bills incorporating the Delaware and 
North American Coal Companies. 

When Bannan converted the Jour- 
nal from a weekly to a semi-weekly 
in the middle of 1826 the mowe was 
Searcely wise from an editorial point 
of view, for the paper suffered. He 
Kept it up until late in 1838, when 
he reverted to the weekly idea. He 

| had by no means lost his interest in 

the anthracite industry, but it is ap- 
Parent that other ideas were pre- 
diaminant in his mind at that time 
and were taking much of his atten- 
tion. He was an intense politician, 
for example, and was a hard worker 
for what was then termed the ‘““Dem- 
Ocratic Whig’’ interest; in other 
words, for the Whigs as led by Clay, 
Webster and old ‘‘Tippecanoe”’ Har- 
rison. He was also a believer in a 
protective tariff system and advocat- 
ed it editorially in and out of season, 
partly on behalf of the coal industry 
itself and more especially on behalf 
of the iron industry, which he de- 
Sired to foster as a great possible 
iser of anthracite. He projected a 
periodical to cover the news of the 
fuel and iron industries, and in gen- 
eral tried to widen the scope of his 
activities until no one man could 
have covered them. 


There are some gaps in the rec- 
Ords covering the early part of his 
Semi-weekly venture, but there does 
‘mot seem to be any great loss of coal 
information. Beginning with 1838 
the paper gave this coal news: 

January 13—The Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Company report says 623,152 
tons went down stream during the 
1837 season, and that total shipments 
from ail fields were 874,539 tons. 
Tolls received on coal were $484,- 
739.29. 

January 17—Pottsville Board of 
Trade reports total anthracite ship- 
ments for 1837 as 896,933 tons, di- 
Vided thus: 

Schuylkill .... . - 623,162 

Lehigh Datde.c ek oayoRD 

Lackawanna - 015,387 

Beaver Meadow .. ra SL,307 

Pinegrove 17,000 

Wilkes-Barre basin ..... 17,492 

The Schuylkill line trade was 28,- 
775 tons, and total shipments for all 
regions, 1820-15837 inclusive, were 
4,094,297.” The” report said there 
were about sixty operators in the 
Schuylkill region; that during the 
; year Haywood & Snyder had erected 
three new steam engines at coal 
mines; and that B. F. Pomroy had 
completed a new shop in Pottsville to 
build engines. 

It is obvious that neither of the 
above reports of total 1837 tonnage 
were correct, for on January 27 the 
Journal said *‘We learn that 5,000 
tons of coal were sent 
from the Lykens Valley 
ithe Lykens Vall R 
5 Company,’ and thi mt 
in either ot 
above, 


as against F 
porated companies in the mining 
business. -He could not, or would 
not, be fair in considering the rec- 
ords of the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation, and 
he repeatedly predicted their failure. 
He was favorable to corporations 
for railroads or canals. He found 
no fault with two, or ten, or a hun- 
dred persons going into a partner- 
ship for mining, but as soon as it 
became a stockholding proposition, 
even with these same persons inthe 
plan, he was bitterly opposed. 

This year he shook nis gory locks 
again over an incorporation plan. 
John C. Offerman, a coal operator 
with a long and honorable record, 
proposed to develop about 2,000 
acres of coal land in not more than | 
ten tracts in Barry and Norwegian 
Townships. He desimed incorpora- 
tion with $350,000 capital and the 
right to construct necessary rail] 
lines. A bill to that effect was of-] 
fered in Harrisburg, and the Journal } 
of January 31 announced that the} 
Senate had finally passed it. A hot 
editorial took the legislature to task, 
and a public meeting was called to 
protest against the formation of ‘‘an- 
other coal company.” 

To make.a long story short, public 
meetings were held in Pottsville, 
Port Carbon, Schuylkill Haven, Min- 
ersville and New Oastle. Bannan re- 
ported all of them, and advised) the 
legislature to -ineorporate as many 
canal and railroad companies as pos- 
sible, but no coal companies. But 
the bill went through the legislature 
and Governor Ritner vetoed it, an 


fact which impelled Bannan to call 


for a public jubilee. However, the 
bill was later passed over the veto. 
About this time there was much 
interest aroused over the experi- 
ments made in Wales by George 
Crane, who smelted iron by using 
Welsh ahthracite. Crane later came 
to America to demonstrate his 
method. But as early as February 
21, the Journal had noted that “Dr. 
Eckert of Pine Grove, is now mak- 
ing preparations to make the experi- 
ment of smelting iron with anthra- 
cite coal,’ and March 10 this paper 
noted that ‘‘Mr. Van Buren, of South 
Easton,” had been making anthracite 
iron, running off about 20 tons of 
gray iron and using a furnace built 
under Dr. Nott’s patent. The ar- 
ticle added “We learn that Mr. John 
Pott, in the neighborhood of Schuyl- 
kill Haven, has erected a furnace and 
is making preparations” for fhe same 
experiment. 
By March'28 the Journal said that 
Burd Patterson was planning to 
erect an anthracite furnace on the 
island in Pottsville. There were no 


further news of importance that year | 


with respect to smelting with anth- 
racite, except that Frederick W. 
Geissenhainer, of New York, adver- 
tised in the Journal that he had pat~ 
ented a hot air blast method of 
smelting iron with anthracite in De- 
cember, 1833; that the methods used 
by Crane"in Wales and brought by 
him to this country were an infringe- 
ment; and, in short, warning experi- 
menters to watch themselves. 
Bannan had an idea of describing 
the coal operations of the county 
one by one, and-April 11, 1838, he 
took up the “Salem Vein Colliery,” 
on the Greenwood property, owned 
by Samuel Lewis, whf{ch he described 
as ‘one of the handsomest in our re- 
sion,’”’ The slope was 268 feet long, 
Its vertical depth being 142 feet. A 
pump with 12-inch interior diameter 
and a 30-horsepower steam engine 
were included in the equipment. The 
cost of sinking and equipping this 
mine was given as about $14,000. 
The bed was said to be from three 
feet to five feet, and at the time of 
writing the workings were under the 
“Main street of our borough.” 


They were, indeed, since they ran 
diagonally under Center Street so as 
to go under what are now the Chron- 
lcle Building and the Hotel Allan and 
extended, well up Market street into 
that property now known as the 
Starr-Biddle-Paul Tract. ‘There will 
be more to tell about these workings 
a little later. 


The coal business was slow getting 
AWay that year. The winter had 
been warm and as late as April 21 
the Journal noted that trade was 
poor and that shipments to date were 
almost nil. Almost a month later, 
May 19, only 6 boats had gone 
down, with 27,948 %tons, this includ- 
Ing Little Schuyl ill shipments, 


Bannan, as a true Whig, was 
ready to blame the Jackson and 
Van Buren administrations for 
everything that happened, so the 
Journal of June 2, noting that the 
coal trade was much depressed, 
blamed it on the general depression 
in the nation, due, of course, to the 
faults of the national administra- 
tion. Shipments to that date from 
all regions, the Journal said, were 
only 67,000 tons, against 132,534 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1837. A more cheerful note was 
sounded in the news that Stockton 


.& Stevens, of New Jersey, had be- 


gun operating in the Schuylkill coal 
trade through agents and were 
building sixty large canal boats 
which, upon reaching Philadelphia, 
were to be towed around into the 
Delaware by steamboats and _ sent 
direct to New York via-the Dela- 
ware & Raritan canal. 


By June 20 there was a crumb of 
comfort found .in the announce- 
ment that the Canal Commissioners 
had directed that two locomotives 
of the Columbia & Philadelphia 
Railroad were to be equipped for 
burning anthracite, and the further 
announcement that the Danville & 
Pottsville railroad had bought, a 
locomotive to carry coal from Sha- 
mokin.. to Sunbury. Shamokin, 
which a little later was advertised 
das sure to become a “second Potts- 
ville.’ then had about thirty oF 
forty well-built houses” according to 
the Journal. 

By July nO by Pinegrove had 
shipped 6264 tons of coal, an 
amount which would be enlarged 
by canal improvements, the Journal 
said, and July 14 it was published 
that a Stockton & Stevens boat went 
from Pottsville to New York and 
back in seventeen days, a record. 

On July 25, the Journal said that 
“the coal trade at present is wretch= 
edly dull’ and forecast a general 

Some mines were al- 
ready idle. 

In the issue of August 22, the 
Journal noted that the brick house 
of John CC. Offerman, on Centre 
street, had cracked in several places 
and that the family had moved out. 
This house was about where the 
Chronicle Building now stands, and 


yit had been undermined by work- 


ings from the Greenwood slope 
mentioned before. The Journal 
expressed some doubt whether the 
workings would have disturbed the 
house if it had not been for the un= 
usually dry weather, which disposed 
the earth to crack anyhow, but 
Offerman did not take the same 
view and sued for damages. 

The season had been dry, and 


}September 1 the Journal reported 
ithat 150 or 200 canal boats were 


stranded at Hamburg. One week 
later it reported a heavy frost and 
water so low that shipments ha 
ceased. The issue of September 

also said that Samuel Laird and 


wothers, from Delaware, had begun 


mining on the Baum Tract, on the 


HLittle Schuylkill. This was the first 


operation in that district not con- 
trolled by the Little Schuylkill Com- 
pany, and the four or five “superior 
Red Ash veins from eigh lve 


ae Ae aN * At ’ 
erybody, indeed, was looking 
e, : erest at the anthracite 
ws was meat and drink | The Journal of January 25) 
d Journal, and November | had an account of a dinner given by 
called attention that there Pete ti x Wiillam Lyman to coal and iron 
twenty-four active steam en- | men, in the Mount Carbon Hotel. 
gines in the county, of which six- t Nicholas Biddle, the famous Phila- 
teen were made by Haywood & delphia financier; Thomas Biddle, 
Snyder. Their distribution was: Isaac Lea, Jesse Richards, J. M. 
Coal mining, 16; mills, 4; cupolas, 1), Sanderson and Dr. Benjamin Kugler 
iron furnaces, 2; boat building, 1 t were guests of honor. : 
jjrailroad, 1. “This,” said the Jour- J May 2 the Journal said that two 
nal, “is a number of engines larger ))| anthracite furnaces were being built 
than ony other county in our state, Sat Shamokin. ‘They were to use 
with the probable exceptions of the Shamokin coal and Danville ore, 
cities of Philadelphia and  Pitts- though there was some ore near 
{ burgh.” Shamokin. . This is not strictly 
By November 28 the Journal could ©) Schuyikill County coal history, bu 


report that Farr & Kunzie had a the digression may be forgiven whe! 
nings and ran the pumps as well. §\ stack ready for anthracite at Spring B itis said that at one’ ofveieee ae 

July 6, the Journal announced i| Mills; that Reeves, Whitaker & Com- naces, whose ruinous stack was stil’ 
the coal trade was so dull that pany planned to use anthracite in an 


ercent | 


f We; 
ings of Ch 

Navigation and Young Tracts 
a aee veins and’ produced 
20,000 tons a year. In this 
the Journal also described the 
a erected at the York Farm 
to provide ventilation in those 
us workings. : 
e “Union Colleries’’ were de- 
i June 8. Those operations 
uded a shaft 110 feet deep on 
pohn vein and a slope 210 feet 
n the Lewis vein. One engine 
ed simultaneously from both 


me 
x! 


= 


: standing within the memory of men 
thing will prevent the ruinous @| old charcoal furnace at Phoenixville; not yct old, there was once emple 
sot so ie Wl” UREe Mmm ne Hr eatierson, bad ew (ie, MMMM od young clerk "pho became the 

mm of two 4 z nace a OF : 


Hy) most spectacular figure ever con- 
»nected with the anthracite industry | 
—tranklin B. Gowen. a 


jssiness seid sane eegears. Bt laeo ' H|George Patterson had one at Dag = 
Journal, i suicidal. I BM itie. | 
2 a month later. (eenst oar ae ( Wie usual, the Journa)] inaugurated 
al again called peen 1o ue ; Wi the new year 1840 with coal statis- 
ate of the coal trade. art I tics. The tonnage transported by 


Be tots ed nana HN railroad in 1889, it reported, was: 


and buy at once, as coal could 
- be bought cheaper. On Sep- 
the Journal carried an 
showing that the 
American Coal Company 
de an assignment September 
illas for the wee 

EoHe chomenan | The issue of January 18 carried | 
ety Pel aious ot Pe igi Z the Schuylkill Navigation Company § 


ot sf report which said 442,608 tons had § 
ee critica of the j been sent down, including 248 tons 
epee ee by showing from the Union Canal, and that the 


On May 30 the Journal again gay 
expression to one of those rare 
flashes of insight as to the possib 
ities of anthracite when it said 
“recent trials have fully develop 
Ms the fact that all our steam po 
nde } d can be driven by the refuse ec 
70,419 : By and spoke of forced draft by the use 
me of power fans. . 

But the Journal was not always 
perspicuous. Bannan’s_ prejudic 
against incorporated coal min 
Bey concerns reached such a pitch 

mi) ferocity that it wiped out ail 
| judgment and made him say thin, 
y Which must have seemed ridiculo 
Sees even then, and which certainly 


West Branch 
Mount Carbon 
Schuylkill Valley 
ouinl Creek 


y 5 - line trade was 28.924 tons. The Sridieulous in the lekts nee 
Se se penen Tig anes Journal gave its own: 1839 figures I hue on Joly thn Toone at 
§ laid down in Philadelphia and fmm thus: 


that the “Lehigh Company’’—that is, 
the Lehigh Coul & Navigation Com 

mH pany-—had made no July dividend 
jand that “they never will make a! i=] 
yj other dividenu” ‘uniess they do it 

m borrowed money. The editor sa 
Nhe intends to “show up” that co 


uylkill coal $4.99. 
bs aps it was because the coal 


Schuylkill — 44253 52 
was so poor that the Jour- 


) 

| reiiehy sc 140,651 

| Lackawanna .. 122,300 
reasing attention to de- | Beaver Meadow ... . 38,429 


ments in the iron industry as Hazleton & Laure) Hill... 34,000 


4 a 3 . 7.360 : 2 . 3) 

nthracite consumer, AS Sugar Loaf .... ik? pany and prove beyond cavil that its 

Daute 13 the paper said "that Finegrove hate entire stock is “not worth one dol-| 

| ore from Piervnaes fea een Shamokin -- 11,930 lar.’ That promise was never kept 

eing to the furnace er f rse, simp. “é it could 

Bh by Burd Patterson, but 817,659 Mcoebe kck e 

him to William Ly- | There was plenty of iron furt 

Pike taue of August 10 it | Two weeks later the annual report Bnews. On ee air it: was A pra? 

the Mauch Chunk mi of the Board of Trade gave ship- MAM the anthracite furnace of Biddle, 

r reported that the furnace ae See ments as follows, Indieating peas ; oh. Chambers & Company at Danville 
an, Guiteau & Company, 0 ; H their statistics were not as complete 


had been blown in Monday, June 15. 
Se Only July 4 it was noted that the 
@ Reeves, Whitaker & Company fur- 
nace at Phoenixville had been in 
blast since June 18. On July 18 it] 
was aid: | 

“The first anthracite furnace of 
Sythe Crane Iron Works near Allen- | 
mitown .... has been blown in suc- 
cessfully by Mr. David Thomas, the | 
superintendent. This -makes the ji 
fifth furnace blown in exclusively 
| with anthracite in the United 
States... 7... u d 

That notation is of special in- ! 
terest, for it has been rather gen- | A 
Nerally said believed that the Fivomas Ea 
experiment was the first successtul 
blasting with anthracite in Amertea: 
} _ On August 8 the Journal said that 
George Patterson's Columbia fur- 
y nace in Danyille, leased to Messrs. s 
| Grove, had been blown in a few days 
| before, and a wéek later it was said ™ 
Hthat John Pott, of the West Branch 
Valley, had turned his charcoal fur- 
my hace to anthracite exclusively within 
Habout two weeks. On October 31 it 
j was announced that the Lyman fur- 
jnace had been sold to Marshall & 
| Company. 


ce, had been os ae ; jas those of the Journal: 
y with anthracite as the sole § a, 
F 2 Schuylkill .... 
ber 26 the Journal printed jim | Lehigh 
ticle on ‘‘New Source of 3a ' Lackawanna 
Wealth—The Anthracite 9 Pinegrove ... 
This was the Lyman ‘ 
, and at the time of writing | This report of the Board of Trade | 
; yielding about three tons of ; ; Was significant for the indictment i 
m at each run, morning and drew against the Schuylkill Naviga 
_ Dr. George B. Eckert, of tion Company, and its open ad- 
ve, had inspected and ap- | !'voeacy of shipments by rail. The 
the work, and Benjamin | B) Philadelphia & Reading Rnilroad 
done notable work | mwas being rapidly extended from 9m 
was in direct my Reading to Mount Carbon and the fi 
Nothing but anthracite was time was getting! ripe for change @ 
fuel, and Perry was pg in transportai:on conditions. ‘Whe } 
: etting a weekly output of 45 aititude of these old-timers. whe @ 
ee aa ees mee had actual and not theoretical Bam 
“Ki tT Moe ‘cara “ANnSspor- 
a on in agar 4 aie oy fee tacion oct a, 1 ‘ ay Serdang 
and Ww an 8-foot bosh. ’ : 
e of November 9 it was sald 


a 


4 
i 


B profitably hy pre sent-day dreamers | 
about iniand water 


2 hy aie The cost and wasie on landings, in § 
Sra de taeiar swede, trom Sa is boats and at Philadelphia, the Boardf 
new iron by Savery & Com- wee Said, amounted to $8 or $3.25 pert 
founders, of Philadelphia. It} Biton. A vast saving would be effect ‘go 
especially noted that the sole ed, the Board said, when the rail-™ 
1 used was white ash coal from road would be ready to haul coal ally 
] ann & Morris mine at “Mount | ne weer through, and get it to Phila-| | When 1841 dawned the question of 
fee.” In the issue of Novem- elphia within twenty-rour hours in- 


3 better rans rte facilities was ye 
e Journal said that the stead of taking four or five days. eer e ee ic oe ae aan ; The : 
day before the furnace in § The Board felt that the increase in . ‘ ‘ 
tee ylelded 17,000 pounds ; 


ually extending up toward Pottsville 
24.000 beeping element in the coal and was expected to complete the | 
1 —— extension by the following July. So 


| 

| 

{ 

Phile : ig - 5 ing was grad-! 

anthracitie blast furnaces would be uladelphia & Reading was grad 
if 

the issue of January 2, 1841, Sahil 


ethy 
railroad and the 
pected. 

The coal statistics were not print 
sed until January 16, when th 
Schuylkill Navigation Company re- 
port that in 1840 there had gone 
down stream 552,291 tons, line trade 
being 41,223 tons. The. rate had 
been cut during the year to 90 cents 
from Mount Carbon to Philadelphia, 
with 50 cents the rate on pea coal. 
Surely, the coming of the Reading 
Railroad was casting its shadow 
before, The Journal’s own figures 
on coal movements were: 


Schuylkill . 452,291 
Lehigh... 102,264 
Lackawanna 

Beaver Meadov 

Hazleton 

Sugarloaf . 

Pinegrove 

Shamokin . 


865,414 


Having gotten rid of this exact and 
careful information about! the coal 
industry, the Journal on February 
13 contained another of Bannan’s 
bad dreams. The Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company was a ruin, he 
said, and he knew why. ‘‘The min- 
ing privileges of the Lehigh Com- 
pany have been its ruin,” he said 
flatiy, and then he added the pre- 
diction that before 1845 “the Lehigh 
Company will explode—burst-—— 
blow up, and no mistake.” B 
lived for nearly forty 
that foolish statement wa 
and the “Lehigh Company,” 
only twenty-one years old, has com- 
pleted five years of its second cen- 
tury of existence, still doing pretty 
well. 

The Board of Trade report was 
published February 27. Its ship- 
ment figures were the same as the 
Journal's and much space was giv- 
en to the coming change in trans- 
portation. The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad, it was said, wouid 
soon give relief from poor shipping 
conditions. The wonders of railroad 
transportation were dwelt upon al- 
most with awe, and it was specifical- 
ly called to the public attention that 
no locomotive on the Reading had 
taken the ‘‘enormous burden of 
251 tons" from. Reading to Phila- 
deiphia bout as much as would 
0 into five ordinary coal cars of the 
present. 

3 the Journal said that 
Tron Works, in New 
Jersey, had blown in a furnace with 

nthracite ely. and presented a 
omraunication vy Samuel B. Fisher 
i th thracite territory as 

eluding the Wyo- 
ping and Lackawanna regions. 


feet in thick whie ese men 
developed were’ the first red ash de- 
posits opened in that territory. 
One of Bannan’s_ self-imposed 
duties was to set the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger straight in its discus- 
sions of the coal busiziess. When- 
ever consumers were advised to buy 
early the Ledger seemed to think 
that there was a concerted effort to 
ereate a panic and boost prices. So 
in the issue of September 15, the 
Journal took the Ledger to task for 
repeated misstatements. It was 
Shown that in 1838, to date, total 
shipments of anthracite had been 
but 450,000 tons against 574,000 in 
the same period a year before, and 
that giving public notice of this 
serious shortage was not creating a 
panic nor endeavoring to kite prices. 

By October 6 the Journal had to 
mote that ‘Our trade is brought 
nearly to a stand again by a col- 
lision between the dealers, operators 
and boatman as regards the price of 
freight. A large number of the 
dealers below have sent orders not 
to ship coal for over $1.30 a ton. 
The boatmen will not budge under 
$1.50 and the consequence is the 
operations are compelled to suspend 
nearly all the business.” 

On December 22 the Journal 
noted that ‘the next number of the 
Journal will complete its fourteenth 
volume, during ten years of which 
ithe present proprietor has  con- 
ducted it’—a bit of evidence going 
to show that the Journal was estab- 
lished in 1825. About six weeks be- 
fore—November 3—the Journal re- 
corded as worthy of public notice 
that the locomotive ‘North Star” 
had hauled 55 cars containing 133 
tons of coal from Shamokin to 
Sunbury. 

The Journal onened the new year 

839 with a recapitulation of the 
fcoal industry in the county. The 
jimpressive total of ten steam = en- 
izines raising coal was dwelt upon, 
the details being: , 

2—George H. Potts, Tunnel and 
| Black Mine veins, in borough. 

1—Potts & Bannan, Tunnel, Black 
Mine and Lawton veins, in _ bor- 
ough. : 

1—Samuel Lewis, Salem vein. 
1—Charles Ellet, Salem vein, 
Port Carbon. 

1—F. B. Nichols, Lewis vein, 2 
miles up Valley Railroad. 

1—Wm. Wallace & Co., Lewis 
#vein, same tract. 

2—North American ~ 
pany, Centreville, Spohn vein, one 
not working. 

Financial statistics of the Schuyl- 
kill coal industry, including the 
above deep workings and the water 
level mines, said to number about 
120, were: 

88 miles public incorpor- 


li 
ated railways .........$ 355,000 


48 miles laterals, above 
ground 100,000 
45 miles laterals, under 
under ground 18,000 
1725 freight wagons 
railroads 129,375 
129 colleries, including 
drift wagons, etc. .... 258,000 
831 canal boats, horses, 
884,000 
coal 
averaging $50 
Working capital 
lieries 500,000 
10 steam engines, with 
apparatus 
Mining towns, wharves, 


3,000,000 


2,500,000 


$7,394,375 


Shipments for 1838 were report- | 


ed thus: 
PICRLAMRGRD Estes la p00 © 
Lehigh 
Lackawanna 
Beaver Meadow .... 
FREZUGUOUUMMEEN SS, 5 58 es 
AY rs 


. 481,719 


Wa 


This was a total of 723,818 tons, 
a decrease of 140,938 from 18387. 
The report of the Journal did not 
agree with that of the Navigation 
Company, which in the issue of 
January 19 gave shipments down 
the Schuylkill as 433,875, with 30,- 
890 going into line trade. In the 
issue of February 19 the Board of 
Trade report gave the total as 735,- 
968 tons, using the Journal figures 


except for Schuylkill, where the | 


Schuylkill Navigation figures were 
substituted, and adding 13,000 tons 
for Pinegrove. 


There was a terrible storm on} 


Sunday, January 26, and the Jour- 
nal of February 2 said that during 
the storm a fire built at the mouth 
of “Mr. L: C. Deugherty’'s coal drift,” 
to keep the works from chilling, 
ignited the props. The blaze was 
extinguished and two men went in 
to see if there had been any injury 


beyond. They were caught in af] 


body of gas, and suffocated. The 
Journal said that the hanging of 
grates at drift entrances, for venti- 
lation purposes, was common and 
that care should always be taken to 


Favert accumulations of gas. 


As a matter of fact, Dougherty’s 


| drift, which was in a gap above 


Minersville, had really taken fire 
and was still burning the following 
July, when Bannan visited it and 
wrote a description full of refer- 
ences to Vulcan, Cyclops, Laocoon 
and Vesuvius, as was his wont when 
he tried to do any fancy writing. 

The steam engine business started 
out with a rush this year. By Feb- 
ruary 16 Haywood & Snyder were 
ready; to erect a 30 horsepower en- 
gine for Milnes & Spencer “‘on the 
Black Mine and Tunnel veins, on 
the Wood's property.’ Another was 
to be erected for Haywood & Com- 
pany on the Salem vein, at Young’s 
Hollow, and the Delaware Coal 
Company was also arranging to in- 
stall one. 

For a long time _ transportation 
conditions on the Schuylkill Canal 
were not satisfactory. There was a 
great deal of trouble, from time to 
time, owing to lack of water, al- 
though the Tumbling Run _ reser- 
voirs had been built to help in this 
regard. There was frequently dis- 
satisfaction over toll charges, and 
a great deal of hard feeling over 
improper weights allowed on boats, 
with consequent overcharges on 
coal tonnage. The truth, of course, 
was and is that except within nar- 
row limits inland canals are unsatis- 
factory carriers, and the Schuylkill 
coal trade was already outgrowing 
the method of transportation. The 
Journal of March 2 said that under 
the presidency of Samuel Sillyman 
coal shippers had met at Port Car- 
bon and named a committee to ask 
the Navigation Company to  ar- 
range for a better water supply. 

‘By March 16, the Journal had 
another tidbit to chew upon. It ap- 
pears that an “Improvement Asso- 
ciation’ had been projected to take 
over the lands of the old New York 
& Schuylkill Coal Company  be- 
tween the West Branch and _ the 
Swatara, and that the lands had 
been sold conditionally to Stockton 
& Stevens, “the same persons who 
are now aiming at the entire mo- 
nopoly of the coal trade of Eastern 
Pennsylvania.” The “improvement 
association’? was described as a 
device to form what was really a 
corporation, without calling it one. 
Messrs. Stockton and Stevens had 
been much interested in transporta4 


tion in New Jersey, and they were @® 


also interested in getting some kind 
of a cut-off so that their coal boats 
could reach New York without tak- 
ing the long circuit through Phila- 
delphia. These particular brands of 
enterprise always aroused Bannan’s 
wrath, 

By March 23 the 
Jounced that the ye 


would open with rea 
the landings, white ; 

$2.50, and freighis $1.2 

alsO contained an account of 
“George H. Potts’ Colleries’’ on the 
York Farm lands owned by Carey 
& Hart, and Carey & Lee, of Phila- 
delphia, and Burd Patterson, of 
Pottsville. The first workings were 
in 1886, there being a slope 16 feet 
wide and 241 feet deep on the Black 
Mine vein, power being supplied by 
a 80 horsepower engine. A gang- 
way had been driven 260 yards east 
without any worthwhile result. The 
West gangway, at 200 yards, struck 
the vein, which was eight feet thick, 
six feet being good coal. In 183% 
a slope was sunk 90 yards farther 
south, being 230 feet deep on the 
Tunnel vein. About 364 hands were 
employed at the time of writing. 

On March 30, the Journal de- 
cribed the “‘Mount Laughfee Cole 
leries.’” The land was owned by 
Mann & Morris, T. C. Williams and 
Lloyd Wharton. There was a 700 
foot tunnel in Mine Hill, exposing a 
dozen veins running from four feet 
to fifteen feet. There were also two 
seams of iron ore, one five feet and 
the other seven. 

Guinea Hill Colliery vf Potts & 
Bannan was described April 13. This 
had a 240-foot slope on the Black 
Mine vein, which was eight feet 
thick. The gangways ran 390 feet 
east and 2100 feet west. A tunnel 
connected with the Tunnel vein, 
which had gangways 410 feet east 
and 750 feet west. The Lawton bed 
was also tapped through a tunnel, _ 

The Journal had considerable 
amusement this year putting the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in its 
place with respect to the local busi- 
ness. It began in the issue of May | 
22, when the Journal rebuked a} 
Ledger contributor signing “Anthrax” 
for repeated misrepresentations of 
the coal business, and charging that 
he had misquoted the Journal in or- 
der to do this. 

The Public Ledger must have 
“come back,” for the Journal of 
July 17 said bluntly: “An effort is 
now making, through the columns 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, by an 
unspeakable vagabond” to misrepre- 
sent the probable output of caal? 
The Journal expresses the suspicion | 
that the Ledger writer is deliberate= | 
ately misrepresenting so that hes 
might iater speculate in coal. Ad 
week later the Journal again dress- 
ed dewn the Ledger, saving that its 
owners were excellent practical 
printers, but that editorially they 
“have suffered themselves to bee 
come the cats-paws of a few deap, 
designing, dangerous men” who fol- 
lowed cowardly and vindictive 
courses in discussing politics and 


everything else. On July 31 the a 


Journal returned to the chargé The 
Ledger must have made some re- 
mark to the effect that its owners 
did not know such an insignificant 
figure as a country editor, and the 
retort was biting. That might well 
be, the Journal said, but the Jour- 
nal editor had known these men 
when they were just plain printers, 
glad enough to take a job as subs 
when some regular compositor did 
not show up As for the Ledger's 
coal articles, the Journal undertook 
to show that, on the basis of figures 
used by the Lec r itself, they were 
incorrect. There was a lull until 
\ugust 28, when the Journal made it 


| known that the “Anthrax” writing a 


in the Public Ledger was one Jée 

Silver, who had found it expedient 

to quit Pottsville rather hurriedly ® 

for some cause which was “not for 

Saying his prayers.’”” The Ledger 

the Journal pointed out, had ad 

against early buving 

result was that in 

19 percent higher in Philadelphi 
Vi than in May. This was not. astonis 


, as 


‘i hish- § 
* the Delaware Division 6f the & 


f 
i 


| 


Philadelphia: 


Lehigh Canal Was out of commi: 
so long that by August 24 only 15,- 


519 tons had been sent down, against 


140,000 the year before. 

The use of steam power in mining 
zrew apace. The Journal of August 
21 said that Poits.& Bannan had in- 
stalled at their mine the largest en- 
gine in the county, made by Pomroy 
& Maginnis. lt had a 14-inch cylin- 
der and a 4-foot stroke. The same 
firm had an order from the Dela- 
Ware Coal Company for an engine 
18 inches by 6 feet and Haywood & 
Snyder had just completed a 60- 
horsepower engine for the Delaware 
Coal Company. 

‘he Journal of September 25 said 
that the Valley Furnace of Taylor & 
Company had been blown in with 


anthracite on Friday, September 17, 


and on October 23 the paper had a 
long dissertation on the composition 
Of various coals, in which these 
analyses were given: 


Summit mines of Lehigh Com- 
pany—volatile, 7.50; fixed carbon, 
$8.50; ash, 4. 

Schenoweth vein, Pottsville—vola 
tile, 1.40; fixed carbon, 94.1; ash, 
4.50. 


4.40. 
Snyvder’s mine, ag hg a ola- 


ptile, 6.10; fixed carbon, 89.99; ash, 4. 


The issue of November 13 told 
wkow John M. Crosiand, experiment- | 


Ing with a steam-driven canal boat, 
had started down stream oniy to 


hreak the connecting crank some | 
three or four miles down. He wrote | 


to the Journal about it and asked 
help from persons vitally interested 
in transportation. The issue of No- 
vember 20 mentioned that the “New 
ra,” for so the craft was‘ called, 
had ayuin started down stream that 
week. 

But when it came to improved 
transportation, all attention was cen- 
tered on the railroad. The Journal 
of November 27 said that the Port 
Clinton tunnel would be finished in 
a few days, and that between De- 
cember 15 and December 25 a train 
would leave Pottsville for Philadel- 
phia. “What an epoch in the history 
of the coal region!” said the Jour- 
nal. 

The paper advocated a fare to 
Philadelphia as low as $3, ‘which is 
Only a reduction of $1.50 from the 
present rates.’ The depot at Mount 
Carbon, it was added, would be done 
Within a few weeks. That building, 
21 teet high, was 80 feet by 30. The 
engine house was 111 feet by 48, 
with three tracks. That issue also 
Contained a letter from William 
Morris, locomotive builder, saying 
that he could guarantee that his 
Class B locomotives could make 150 
trips a year from Pottsville to Phila- 
deiphia, with 200 tons in 67 ears, the 
running time each way to be ten 
hours. 


The railroad company had mean- | 


while been advertising, under date of 
August 14, 1841, that it hoped to 
open in November and that rates on 
coal would be: 

From Port Carbon, Mount Carbon, 


Pottsville and Schuyikill Haven to (ag® 
December to Febru- (9) 


ary inclusive, $1.50 a ton; March- 


* oa: 5! June, $1.75 a ton; July-November, 


$2.00 a ton. From Port Clinton, 25 
cents a ton less, and an allowance 
of 20 cents a ton to those shippers 
using their own cars. 

The Journal of December 11 told 
of a meeting in Pennsylvania Hall 
December 6, with Jacob Sheafe in 


Hihe chair and Benjamin Bannan 


secretary, when a committee of sev 
enteen was named to tender a din- 
ner to the president, offic 

i railroad 


Neighley’s tunnel, third vein—vol- } 
atile, 6.40; fixed carbon, 89.2; ash, | 


Chauncey aceepted in a letter dated 


December §, and dly noted in the 


December 9. and duly noted in the] 


Journal of December 18. 

Just to round out a perfect year, 
the Journal of December 18 had a 
long editorial to shpw that the Dela- 
Ware & Hudson Company was over- 
Capitalized and that it would never 


be able to compete with Schuylkill. § 


Cowl statistics for 1841—the last 


year in which the canal had it all to § 
itself—were published in the Journal } 


of January i, 1842. 
were: 


Shipments 


SS HUY TAL: sipcendeceepasteterts 584,692 
Mauch Chunk ..... . 78,164 
Beaver Meadow 26,224 
Hazleton 2... 21,268 
Sugarloaf Re yaa ya) 
Pinegrove own. . 17,653 
Shamokin... ~ 21,463 
Lackawanna 189,937 


956,566 


That total does not include Wilkes- 
Barre, which had been noted in some 
preceding years, nor does it mention 
Lykens Valley. It really looks as 
though the full tonnage shipped that 
year had, for the first time, reached 
1,000,000 tons. Other statistics giv- 
en by the Journal were: 


Total shipments from Schuylkill 
since 1820, 4,250,827 tons. 

Steam engines in county, 30. 

Steam engines built in Pottsville, 
1841, for mines, 7. 

Total steam horsepower ‘at mines, 
10 

Schuylkill Canal line sales, 1841, 
40,584 tons. 

Hauled by Schuylkill County rail; 
oads, 1841, 542,661 tons. 


But these dry figures lose their 
flavor in view of what was happen- 


ing on that very New Year’s day 
hen the worthy citizens of Potts- 
ville were digesting them. What 
follows is taken from the Journal of 
January 8, 1842, and the Journal of 
January 15, the latter issue having 
nearly eight columns about it. 

About noon on New Year’s Day 
the first locomotive from Philadel- 
phia arrived at Mount Carbon sta- 
tion. On the train were directors 
and other officers, who were tumul- 
tuously greeted. They remained only 
two hours, leaving about two 
o'clock and making the run to 
Philadelphia in five hours and forty 
minutes. 

But there had been something do- 
ing every minute of those two hours. 
The railroad officials accepted the 
invitation to a dinner and ball to be 
tendered by the Pottsville com- 
mittee on Tuesday, January 11. In 
return they extended an invitation to 
1000 citizens of Schuylkill to be 
their guests on a Philadelphia ex- 
cursion, the train to leave Pottsville 
on Monday, January 10, and return 
the next day. 

And Schuylkill arranged to do it in 
style. It was quickiy decided that 
when the 1000 guests got to Phila- 
delphia they would hold a parade. 
They would detrain at Columbia 
Bridge, march down the:railroad to 
Coates street, to Broad, to Arch, to 
Ninth, to Chestnut, to Third, to the 
Exchange. There were to be plenty 
of bands, and the parade was to in- 
elude the National Light Infantry of 
Pottsville, the Orwigsburg Grays, the 
Minersville Artillerists and the 
Washington Yaegers, comprising 
Pottsville Germans. Railroad con- 
tractors, colliers, coal men in gen- 
eral and “prominent citizens’ were 
to fill out the column. 

So at dawn of January 10, a salute 
of thirteen guns was fired in Potts- 
ville and at & o’elock a train of 43 
ears pulled out. Some were closed, 


| be proposed. 


| began. Bright faces, 
} SOwns, 


the celebrators Faced a breast iene. 
On the train was one ton of the best 


that night, one in the Exchange and 
the other in the Washington House. 

From Mohrsville down, the excur- 
Sion was followed by a train of 52 
ars of coal which had been mined 
by Potts & Bannan the preceding 


Saturday. All along the way thg@ 
train was loudly greeted, and its ap 
pearance round the long curve above 
the river at the base of Mount 
Neversink was greatly admired, The 
Journal rapturously remarked that 
it was the largest single passenger 
train ever run in America or Eng- 
| land. 

But, as sometimes happens to ex- 
cursions, the train fell behind. In- 
stead of reaching Philadelphia mid- 
dling, early in the afternoon it did 
not get in until dark. But the par- 
ade was held, just the same, and 
there was a great dinner at the 
Washington House, at which only a 
small percentage of the celebrators 
could crowd in, a thing which has 
occurred both before and since. 

Coming back, the invited guests 
were carried in two sections which 
left Philadelphia 9 A. M. Tuesday, 
one reaching Pottsville at 5.30 P. M. 
and the other not until 7.30. It was 
here that Charles M. Schwab's story 


;of the bandman who lost his bass 


drum had its inception. Somehow 
or other, the main body of pilgrims 
lost‘'two bands of music, a hundred 
‘or so worthy burghers of Pottsville, 
and the whole company of Washing- 
ton Yaegers under the doughty Cap- 
tain Dorflinger. Indeed, it was not 
until two days later—the following 
Thursday evening—that these lost 
tribes finally got back to Pottsville. 

Meanwhile, on Tuesday evening, 
800 had crowded in for the big din- 


ed and the main address was given 


IH by George W. Farquhar. President 


Chauncey and several] other railroad 
notables were unable to attend, but 
sent letters containing sentiments to 
In _ all,. twenty-four 
toasts were proposed and put down 
with a will before the grand ball 
handsome 
well-lubricated gentlemen 
and the sweet strains given forth by 
Johnson’s Band of Philadelphia, im- 
ported for the occasion, united to 
give old Penfisylvania. Hall one of 

e gayest nights it has ever 

As the Journal had said, a new 
epoch had opened in the history of 
the coal region. There are few 
dividing lines clearly marked in his- 
tory, but the advent of rail trans- 
portation sharply defines the two 
distinct parts of Schuylkill’s coal 
chronicles. 

To a twentieth century mind there 
may seem something childish in the 
joy of Pottsville, more than eighty 
years ago, over the advent of the 
railroad, and the open-hearted fash- 
ion in which citizens and railroad 
officers exchanged courtesies and 
good offices. The railroad people 
actually seemed glad to extend their 
line to Pottsville, and the people of 
Pottsville seemed. _senuinely giad to 
have it come. 

Consider if the thing were to be 
attempted today. Some Shipstead 
or LaFollette would arise in the 
Senate of the United States and de- 
nounce the foul infamy of allowing 
a sordid and grasping monopoly to 
choke a friend of the common peo- 
ple like the Schuylkill Navigation 
Jompany. 

Tf that hadn't stopped the nefari- 
ous design, the Interstate Commerce 

or the Federal Trade 
rf or some similar body, 
would probably get after the rail- 
road officers for unfair practices 


the most trips t i } as a cast iron roll which ¢rushec 
New York. 7 ; ' . the lumps against parallel bars 
An interesting little item appear- During the early months of 1844 
ed March 30. After a trial lasting the Reading Railroad had met with 
eight days, John C. Offerman won fair success in its efforts to stimulate 
a verdict of $2500 for damages to coal shipments during the canal’s 
his brick house from Greenwood closed season. From the first of the 
slope workings. On April 20 came year to March 21 it had taken down 
the welcome news that the House 47,546 tons, of which 35,038 tons 
at Harrisburg had voted down, 51 came from the Mine Hill Railroad 
to 31, the regular yearly proposal This coal trade was handled by 1o- 
| to tax coal. This time it was to locomotives which burned wood, but 
have been 20 cents a ton on both on June 8 the Journal said the Read- 
anthracite and soft coal. 7 ing had equipped four locomotives 
The year 1844 saw the general es- to burn coal, and that others would 
tablishment of the mechanical coal | be altered to use anthracite. 


breaker. The story of this devel- niaowaet a : : 
opment is taken from the issues of Sa year of great railroad 


| @le of December men who 
| working on the Schuylkill ; 
Railroad, adapting it to suit tra 
conditions on the Reading 
Went out on strike when wages wi 
cut to 70 cents a day. The sh 
took out the militia when riotin 
Was reported, and 46 men were 
rested, 14 being held for court. 
When the coal statistics for 1 
were published in the Journal of 
January 11, 1845, it was officially 
recorded that the railroad had taken 
precedence over the canal, a prece- 
dence which was never seriously 
figures 


” 


menaced thereafter. The 
were: 


‘ development. The  littk between f 
the Journal from pee 2, pa be Mount Carbon and Port @arbon was eonnan ain aha aliee eeneta 839,934 
Memay 25, June 1, June 15, an building, so that mines on the Mill aon «440+ (BOS, 448 4 
September 28. Creek and Schuylkill Valley roads L hide Att o's MO ely ’ 
Mhe original system of breaking could get direct railroad service. A. reaps Ra Re seeeeee 877,821 


lump coal, the Journal said, was by 
using hammers on the lumps in a 
pile. This method cost about 50 
cents a ton. An improvement was 
made whereby the coal was spread 
on a perforated iron plate, the frag- 
ments thus screening through. This 
cut the cost to about 37 1-2 cents 
a ton. 


Early in the year a new mechan- 
jeal breaker, designated as ‘Mr. 


Battin’s steam coal breaker,” was in 
Operation at the mine of Gideon 
Bast, on Wolf Creek, above Miners- | 
Ville. This device consisted of cast 
iron rollers, 30 inches in diameter 
and 30 inches long, set in pairs. The 
top pair had a space of six inches 
and crushed the big lumps. The 
broken coal then fell to the second 
Pair, set closer together, and from 
these rolls the coal went into cir- 
cular screens ‘‘from which it passes 
directly through the chutes into the 
Cars without handling.” A 10- 
horsepower engine operated this de- 
vice, which was capable of crush- 
Inge 300 tons a day and which cost, 
With engine, about $3,000. 

Battin’s device had appeared at 
least a year earlier than this notice, 
for the Board of Trade report for 
1843 said that at least five of his 
breakers were in operation. The 
eost of breaking and sizing coal with 
this breaker was given as 25 cents 
@ ton, and this included Battin’s 
royalty of 2 cents a ton. Consider- 
ably before this ‘‘Mr. Sabbaton”’ and 
“Mr. Larer,’’ the Journal said, had 
tried to break coal by machinery, 
but the process was not successful. 
The cost under the Battin system, 
the Journal said,. was “as low as it 
can be reduced,” 

Most of the enterprising operators 
established the Battin system. 
Gideon Bast, Milnes & Spencer, the 
Delaware Coal Company, Andrew B. 
White, the Heilner operations, J. F. 
Taylor, Lomison & Gaskin, of Pine- 
}erove; William Payne, James C. 
Oliver, and the Hazleton Coal Com- 
pany, in the Lehigh region, were 
mentioned. 

Milnes & Haywood attempted an| 
improvement on the Battin system. 
They had one roll with teeth and 
another with perforations into which 
these teeth mashed, The scheme was 
not good. The rolls jammed very 
easily, according to Thomas Staple- 
| ton, of Tamaqua, who worked in the 
| mines around Pottsville back in the 
forties; who is, at this writing, still 
living in Tamaqua at the age of 92; 
| and who gave some of his early ex- 
| periences in an interview printed in 
the Journal on January 22, 1923. 
Besides, Battin claimed that this was 
an infringement on his patent. 

There was also a Richardson 
breaker, which was said to operate 
much like a flax cutter, and whichf 
| Was first installed by David Chilla 
i Port Carbon. There was also 
iker being used in the Hazleton 
* neighborhood which was dé 

ra Se | 
Pee 


PINGEVOVG . <.\5 dees 
Shamokin ........... 13 Oar 
Lackawanna ..,...... 251,005 
Wilkes-Barre ......., 114,906 
wae sey haa Seed - 1,631,669 — 
ere sixty operators in th 
district, shipping 1000 tons or fs: 4 
per annum, the Delaware @ 
Company leading with 75,367 tons, 
The Pinegrove tonnage above a 
tons 


Ronaldson, operating on Mill Creek, 
could not wait, so he opened an old 
drift, 1200 yards . long, extending 
from Mill Creek to the Mount Car- 
bon Railroad, ran his coal through, | 
and thence direct to Philadelphia by 
the Reading, his first train going 
down April 55. By November 30, 
the link was ready for lovomotives, 
and cars were ran up to the mines. 
The first loaded train went down 
Monday, December 2. 

By the middle of October the 
Reading completed the job of double 
tracking to Philadelphia, and then 
about 160 men, including the offi- 
cers and other prominent in the 
Reading Railroad, came up for the 
opening of the new tarck. The 
Journal of October 19 records that 
the “Ontario,” an improved engine 
capable of hauling 1000 tons on 
level track, took down a train of 
150 five-ton cars. Just about a 
month before, September 14, the 
Journal noted that the locomotive 
“United States,” a Baldwim product, 
had taken down 150 cars, weighing 
340 tons and carrying 564 tons of 
coal, “The Greatest Performance 
in the World,” said the Journal, 

Coal companies, aS such, agai 


came in for attention this year. The 
Journal said on April 13 that the 
“whole coal Interest’? was to unite 
in a protest to the legislature agains 
any incorporation of coal or iron 
companies with exclusive privileges 
in this region. “There is but one 
coal mining corporation now in ex- 
istence here—and that is tottery on 
Its last legs,’ observed the Journal. 

The company referred to was the 
Delaware Coal Company, which was 
so far from tottering to its fall that 
It is still in existence as a compo- 
nent part of the interests which were 
taken over when the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Company 
was formed. It was not even totter- 
ing at the time of the writing, and 
it was always among the first two 
or three producers in point of ship- 
ments. 

It was honorably known for pay- 
ing its men in cash, and not in 
store orders, and even Bannan him- 
self had to appeal to the Delaware 
two years later when he needed some 
accurate statistics to make an edi- 
torial point. The Delaware Com- 
pany, moreover, was not the only 
coal mining corporation in the coun- 
ty, for the Little Sehuylkill Com- 
pany was still active in mining at 
Tamaqua, 

Aside from what has been told, 
the year was uneventful. Harly in 
June, Dr. George Eckert, of this 
county, and Isaae Eckert, of Berks, 
began the erection of a large an- 
thracite furnace In Reading. In Oc- 
tober incendiaries destroyed several 
buildings and injured the engine 
equipment of Ronaldson’s mine on 
Mill Creek Along toward the mid- 


explained a week later as 18,496 
from the Lorberry Creek Railroad 
and 16,420 tons from the Swatara 
Railroad. The latter had been re- 
| cently bujlt, was six miles long, and 
| Vas equipped with 50-pound T rails. 
The Schuylkill Navigation report, 


| Published January 18, still insisted 
that the canal could not be displaced 
by a railroad, although the coal ton- 
nage was 11 per cent. below the pre- 
ceding year. Its own report on coal 


was 398,887 tons, with 70,638 going 
into line trade. 

But the Navigation Company, de 
spite its brave words, realized th: 
something had to be done. A long 
report was given out January 25 by; 
S. W. Roberts. engineer and pres 
dent of the company, on deepening 
the canal to accommodate 100-ton 
boats at an-estimated cost of $1, 
080,000. 

By June 21 it was made known 
that the Mine Hill Railroad Was 
planning to extend to Tremont and 
join the Swatara railroad there. Th 
mining business was expanding west) 
of Pottsville, and the Minersvi 
district, by the end of June, was 
shipping 10,849 tons weekly. Slopes 
were being sunk in that neighbo! 
hood by J. Taylor, M. & P. Heilne: 
William Payne and Robert Adams 
Workings below water level indeed 
were increasing, and the Board of 
Trade had reported, in the Jour 

of January. 25, that at the begin= 
ning of the year they numbered 
twenty-two; Battin’s roller system 
was being used in_ thirty-fou 
Schuylkill mines by midsummer, but! 
the Richardson system had its sup 
porters, and the Journal of July 

said that it would be tested in pub- 
lic at the Chillas mine, using white 
ash coal. The following week the 
Journal said the test had béen.s 
factory. , _ oo Ae ay 

There were a number of interes 
nig hits of coal information scatter- 
ed through the Journal this year. 
For instance, about 300 or 350 men 
were employed in the Little Schuyl- 
kill Company mines at Tamaqua; 
there were five collieries in opera- 
tion around St. Clair and “Mr. 
Lawton is sinking a perpendicular 
shaft’; Eckert’s furnace at Reading 
was blown in about September 1, 
and by October Dr. Eckert said he 
was getting 70 tons off fron with 
2°50 tons of coal and hoped to get 


%. 


lisplayed several T 
long, 51 pounds toy 


st 600 houses for miners were 
ected this year, ‘exclusive of those 
n the large towns’; there were | 
‘eleven anthracite furnaces in the] 
feoal region and the strip from Potts- 
ville ta Philadelphia, with a weekly 
utput of 610 tons and an annual ff 
lanthracite consumption of perhaps] 
75,000 tons; and the one-quarter in- | 
‘terest of the late General G.'D. B. 


Keim in the 1650 acres of the Lee 9% 
ds was sold at public sale to 9 
Messrs. Robinson, of Virginia, for 


500. Wy 
Winter set in hard toward the end 
of the year, and the Journal of De- j 
freember 6 said: “We noticed last 
veek the fact that it was exceeding- 
hy difficult for the inhabitants of our J 
bérough to get coal. Since the snow | 


“Some of the ie 


Journal added: ‘Some of’ thek 
adelphia papers appear to think 
range that coal should be scarce 
tsville. Strange though it may 
n, it is nevertheless true. Owing § 
the demand abroad for coal, the 
rica has risen in this borough until 
“now costs three dollars per ton} 
y the time it is put in the cellars, j 
rhile it only costs $4.50 per ton in} 
‘hiladelphia.” 
he Journal of January 10, 18486, % 
comprehensive coal statistics. 
6 paper by this time was the un- 
sputed authority on coal facts, and } 
ts figures were almost universally 
ccepted. The population of the coal } 


gion towns and townships was 14,- Se 
: There iim 


6, Pottsville being 5224. 
re 68 steam engines of 2018 horse- 
wer in use at the mines. There 
re about 100 operators, and 629% 
f them shipped 2000 tons or more 
[the preceding year. 
‘railroads had handled 1,070,731 tons §@ 
coal in 1845. Shipments were in} 
xcess of 2,000,000 tons, as follows: 
yt Seaveam, «.%L088;796 
Wes o= + 208,059 
Penner ouores | 
432,080 
269,469 
47,928 
C Sate a a Rie oa, © 10,000 
ilkés-Barre’ 178,401 
The Schuylkill Navigation report, 
blished January 24, reiterated the 
dith of the officers in water trans- 
wrtation for coal, saying “for the 
which 


pena Dest transportation of 
Board is satified the improved By 
yikill Navigation need fear no § 


competition.” There was a report} 
yY Edward Miller, engineer, on the 
mprovements already made, and he 
advised a general widening of the 
canal. The Reading Railroad re- 
rt said that 17 new locomotives 
000 new iron coal cars would © 
livered by June 1. ; 
he Navigation Company showed § 
t it meant business by advertis- § 


on January 31 for barges with 


Strike masts, and for steam tugs of 


25 or 30 horsepower which could [ye 
draw four barges at four mile an ir 


€ desire of the company J 
L00-foot barges. 


d the first boat } 


: for the year, 


g presiding. 


The gathering Gam 


aWest Branch 


ma choice. 


med as 273,485 tons. 


fe ’ 
i vania and New Jersey, with an out-f 


Fy 


The ie 
en over to en- |i) 


- 4 re 
mm until early in 
s ecorded November 

1@ cargo being 160 tons. 

The Journal of February 7 an- 
‘alyzed the Little Schuylkill coal} 
trade of 1846 as follows: 
| Little Schuylkill Co. .....25,722 

BOS ka OANTBY vnc clcleatlene cep eto 

John Anderson & Co, ...10,050 

James Taggart ..... es.» 

Robert Ratcliff & Co. ... 

iW; sCanslér .../ 42 


» it was about a year later that the 
§ Little Schuylkill Company leased all 


its operations to Carter & Heaton, | 

Mr. Carter being found dead in af 

breast shortly after the transfer. 
With the canal out of the running 


serambel for railroad facilities, and § 


the Journal of Maroh 14 gave the @ 
m details. 


It seems there were many 9 
charges of favoritism in car distri- § 
bution, so the Reading ordered ad- 
ditional locomotives and 1500 new 
iron cars. Then the operators be- 


gan to make requisitions so liberally my 


that the total requirements they 


jfiled would have been sufficient tof 
jearry 2,500,000 tons, or more thang 
ma tivice the region’s output of the 
mem year before, 
m~ President Tucker, of the railroad, @ 


asked the operators to confer, and™ 
a meeting was held in Pennsylvania @ 
Hall March 12, Samuel 
Tucker made his state-| 
ment, and the operators agreed to 


yname a committee to devise a plan 


for equitable distribution. This § 
committee was P. Heilner, George 
Spencer, for the West Branch; John 


ht. White and John Douty, for the ® 


Norwegian; Benjamin Haywood and 
John Pinkerton; for- Mill Creek; 


ay George H. Potts and James C. Oliver. 
m for Schuylkill Valley. ; 


These, men recommended that one § 


finan be named for each of the four 


districts to examine the mines semi- 
monthly and report their needs to 


mithe president of the railroad, who 


would then apportion cars. These ¥§® 
agents were to be paid by the rail- 


road. John R. White offered a min- 


ority report to the effect that the 
inside foremen should make affi- 


davit as to car needs every two 
weeks, and if any operator fell 208 


percent short of filling the requisi- | 
tioned cars he was to be deprived of 


wee all Service for-one month. The ma- 


jority report was accepted. The 
Norwegian operators selected Cap- 
tain Samuel J. Potts, while Mill 
Creek and Schuylkill Valley united & 
on Captain George C. Wynkoop. The} 
B Operators deferred J 
eir selection, and the Journal nev-| 
er pursued the matter of 


“Meanwhile there was another coal! 


mtax bill, this time 10 cents a ton mam 
me On anthracite at the mine, and the! 


usual Pottsville méeting was held 9 
to protest. 


The tonnage figures were identical 
with those of the Journal, extept 
for Lackawanna, which was report- 
The report said 
there were 95 operators in the! 
Schuylkill region—33 on the West! 
Branch; 32 in Schuylkill Valley; 21] 
on the Mount Carbon road; and 9 - 
on Mill Creek. There was a list off 
42 anthracite furnaces in Pennsyl- 


put capacity of 2360 tons weekly: 


e and a list of 27 rolling mills capable 
7 Of rolling 114,500 tons a year. 


On May 16 the Journal estimated 


j that the total investment in the 

4 Schuylkill coal business was $28,- | 
856,000, this including the values of; 

} the railroads, the 


canal and the 


towns themselves, In 1843, the pa-|{ 


) Per said, the royalties pai oals 
| in the ceetan yalties paid on coa 


500,000. ng will be noted that 
| Was an averag, a 


were at the very least 


abo 3 Cents 


there was a wild 


Sillyman 


¥: 5 during the year. 


their | 


On April 18 the Board 7m 
of Trade report for 1845 was printed. 9 


this 


Bo 


ne June 


rh 4) “ ‘ 
ge Patt printed the ‘followin 


table of going daily wages at thé 
Schuylkill coal mines: bt 


1831 
1840 
1842 
1844 

1845 


{1846 : 6 a8 Spay 


} These figures, the Journal note 
had been supplied by the Delaw 
Coal Company—which the pa 
was sending tottering to its fall 


D| years before—and it was specifi 


stated that “since 1842 they h 


paid all wages in money.” It w 


4 1843, it will be remembered, 
the Journal castigated other 
mH ators for playing the store ordeé 
m system of payment. ca 
The following week another s! 


j}and Pomrow & McGinnis sho} 


E m| showed these weekly averages: 
Soe" 


TSB sis cwetdicev eas $6 to $ 

1846 .. $9.50 to $ 

The new town of Tremont, lat 
laid out, attracted r 
which on July 11 said that a min 
Was projected there by Fisher a 
Morris, while Lomison & 
were already operating at Donal 
son. These, and others, were 
pected to ship about 34,000 ton: 
year. 

On January 2, 1847, the Jor 
proudly carried at the masthea 


were 105 engines in use at the mine 
and 50 had been built in the coi 
There were 
110 operators working 142 © 
including the Swatara, 

these mines were below water 


my) There were 22 new mines being } 
Sp! pared a dozen below water 


a There were 51 steam-driven co 
m} breakers. There were 108 miles” 
*} canal and 330 miles of railroad er 
ployed in the Schuylkill coal bu: 
} ness, and the total value of the 
# transportation lines—which inch 
mi tracks in the mines themselves—w 
given as $19,365,000. There we 
seven operators in the Little Schuy 
kill, an equal number on the 
Oy tara, and three on the Lorhe 
| Shipments in 1846 were: 
Schuylkill .. 1,237,002 
3,440 : 
1,233,562 
Pinegrove 
Lehigh 
Lackawanna 
5 Wilkes-Barre 
4 Shamokin 


The Journal had mentioned some 


Mm time bofore that a new explosive | 
had been manufactured from cotton, # 


Os 
a 


} and on May 8 it noted that gun cot- @ 


| ton had been used jn mine blasting 
and was cheaper than powder. How-| 
ever, it took the position ‘that the 
miners were already facing heay 
} risks, and that it was injudicious t 


™ give such a dangerous explosive to 


PT inexperienced men. 


H) be devised. 
The Little 


It thought gun ¢ 
cotton should not be permitted until j 
some safe method of using it could { 


Schuylkil! Compal 
which had ceased its mining actiyl-7 


ties, on July 10 advertised that i 


had relaid its road and that both® 
passenger and coal trains from Ta-! 
maqua would connect with Reading 
On Monday, 
August 16, the Mine Hill Rallread 
began using locomotive power be- 
Schuylkill 
Haven, displacing the horses hither- 


trains at Port Clinton. 


tween Minersville and 


to used. 


That summer DeHaven & Umholt 
| patented a new style breaker, no- fj 


iced in the 9 na of August 21 


? . 
and perforations between teeth. 
It worked within a few digiigs of a 
perforated plate. Coal being fed 
from the top was crushed against 
the plate and was Supposed to be 
forced through the perforations on 
one side or the other. Four wera 
} in use at the time. 

An editorial on September 4 


| 


| 


urging the use of anthracite in loco- | 


motives, said that it had been used 


() 


s+ 


on the Hazleton & Beaver Meadow | 


W line; the Philadelphia & Reading; 
on a Winans locomotive at Balti- 
more; and that Mine Hill Company 
was looking into the matter. It was 
a complaint that in locomotives the 
draft was so strong that it fused the 
coal and unduly heated parts of the 
locomotive other than the boiler. 
On Christmas day the Journal said 


that William Hennis had patented | 


an endless grate, turned by a wheel 
and lever arrangement, so that a 


fireman could alter the position of} 


| the fire, so to speak, and burn anth- 
racite in a locomotive without the 
troubles previously noted. 
Tolls on coal were $1.60 from Mt. 
|Carbon to Philadelphia by rail in 
October. The corresponding canal 
toll was 64 cents, with 85 cents 
fréights, or a total of $1.49. About 
|this time there was an acrimonious 
exchange of repartee between Edi- 
tor Bannan, who was very free in 
his criticisms of the canal manage- 
/Mment and the tolls it charged, and 
Charles Ellet, president of the com- 
pany. 
Billet said Bannan was meddling 
canal tolls and trying to run 
the canal, although he had never 
paid any tolls himself. Bannan re- 
joined that a coal concern in which 
he was interested had already paid 
Something like $75,000 for canal 
transportation. At any rate, on Qe- 
tober 23 the Journal announced that 


Eliet had resigned, and a week later 
Said Frederick Fraley had succeeded 
him. 

In the issue of December 11 the 
Sehuylkill Navigation Company said 
stolis for 1848, Mount Carbon to 
Philadelphia, would be 40 cents in 
March, April and May; 50 cents in 
June and July; and 75 cents for the 
remainder of the year. Freight rate 
On the canal at that time, Mount 
@arbon to Philadelphia, was 74 
cents. 

The Lykens Valley region got very 
little notice in the Journal in the 
€Garly days, but in the issue of 
Christmas day it was recorded that 
the Lykens Valley Railroad and Coal 
Company, driving a tunnel through 
Short Mountain, had struck two 
Weins of 10 feet and 14 feet re- 
spectively, with others in easy dis- 
tance, 

A period of labor troubles, unpro- 
Itable markets and difficulties over 
2041 sizing began in 1848, There 
was another important outstanding 
fature—the tendency of operators 
© unite in common action and a 
torresponding impulse among the 
mine workers to join in what may 
truly be called a labor union, the 
irst in anthracite history. 

The issues which led to the form- 


ation of this union—generally called 


Bates’s union from: its 
John Bates—were mainly 
cording to the members: 

First, that the industry was being 
ruined by speculators in coal mining 
who went to smash in the first crisis 
and left their workers unpaid. 

Second, that operators in general 
Were enforcing the “company store’ } 
System, or at least paying in store} 

= orders. 

It is certainly true, from the Jour- 
nal’s files, that 
adequate capital and no stake in the 


two, ac- 


ve 


many men with in- ¥ 


president,) * 


ea 


land except a lease on royalty had jae 


Pehes | 


| coal 


entered the coal business to its detri- 
ment, and it is equally true, from the 
same files, that the “store order” 
system. was being abused. 

In the issue of January 8, 
the Journal said there were 
operators in Schuylkill. ‘As the ex- | 
penses of mining increases, the num- 
ber of operators are diminishing,” 
the paper remarked in rather un- 
usual grammar. During the year 
1847 the Mine Hill Railroad had 
connected with the Swatara, and 
there were eleven collieries on the 
latter line. In all, there were 143 
mines, 43 being below water level. 
There were 84 breakers, 57 being the 
Battin system. Shipments aggregat- 
ed a triffle below 3,000,000 tons for 
the whole anthracite territory, as 
follows: 


Schuylkill 
Rail 
Canal 
Pinegrove 
Lehigh 
Lackawanna 
Wilkesbarre 
Shamokin 


1,650,831 


There was some swing back toward 
the canal for transportation, and 
February 5 the Journal jsaid that 
Milnes, Haywood & Company, who 
had shipped 98,000 tons the year be- 
fore and thus led the region, had ar- 
ranged to ship entirely by canal. 

The same issue had an advertise- 
ment from the Delaware Coal Com- 
pany—the only corporation mining 
coal in the Pottsville neighborhood— 
advertising for bids on mining and 
preparing coal at its colliery. The 
advertisement was headed: ‘Import- 
ant to those who wish to work for 
cash.” It might be reiterated that the 
Delaware Company, though in the 
Journal’s black books seems to have 
been the only concern of any con- 
sequence which was paying solely in 
cash. 

The vexed question of sizing an- 
thracite, which has been dealt with 
again by anthracite operators gen- 
erally since the first of the present 
year, first came up for discussion in 
1848, and a meeting was called, for 
February 3 to consider uniform siz- 
ing. The Journal of February 12 
said that they had adopted a -reso- 
lution to make but four sizes instead 
of five, the sizes to be “Broken, Egz, 
Stove and Chestnut. All the Screens 
will be altered at once, and no Nut 
Coal will be made hereafter at our 
Mines.” It would appear that nut 
coal, in those days, wis a size he- 
tween stove and “ehesnut,” and that 
it was comparayle to the size known 
as “small stove,”’» which lingered at 
some mines, at least, until thiry or 
forthy years ago. 

Almost a year later, February 10. 
1849, the Journal printed a -letter 
fr6m George H. Potts, saying that 
the operators had met in Pottsville 


fon January 16, 1849, to arrange for 


“mixing of the stove and nut coals.” 


|The meeting agreed to bring about 


such mixing ‘by every consistent 
means in their power.’’ The oper- 
ators present—some eighty or ninety 
having signed—also bound them- 
selves to ‘discontinue the shipment 
of any intermediate description of 
coal between Stove and Chesnut, 
from the Ist day of Mareh next.” It 
was also agreed that stove coai 
should be the size passing over m 
mesh seven-eighths of an in maxi- 
mum. This was obviously a mis- 
print, perhaps for ‘‘one and sevyen- 
eighths.” 

Even this did not allay all critie- 
ism, for December 8, 1849, the Jour- 
nal printed a letter signed “L. D."” 
saying that the process of sizing 
resulted in great waste, and 


made a_ size, ‘‘chesnut’’ of course, 


~ which had to sell at less than cost. 
4 vi % aX 
~ t 


h agreed 


The writer sugg 
sizes below broken. 
with this, except 
thought egg should be kept separa’ 
It said that “the stove, nut 4 


priety” and added that such a mix-| 
ture would make a better household 
fuel that any of the sizes separately. 
There were some dull periods in 
the coal trade in 1848, but there was 
plenty of excitement, too. It began 
very early, when “A Coal Dealer” 
printed a letter in the Journal 
February 19, saying that the Forest! 
Improvement Company,” 4 coal min- 
ing company in disguise, and whi 
is daily violating its charter” ha 
tried to get the Mine Hill Railroad 
to carry coal produced on its lands 
at about half the regular charge, and 
later changed this to a proposal for| 
a reduction 6n tonnage over a cer-| 
tain amount. It was also stated that 
the Improvement Company had of-| 
fered iron. for a second track if its 
proposals were accepted, which 
they were not. ‘ 
The writer also accused the Read- 
ing Railroad of hostility toward the 
Mine Hill because it could not ob- 
tain control, and the net result was 
that an application had been made 
to the legislature for a new railroad, 
the West Schuylkill, to parallel the | 
Mine Hill, the Forest Improvement | 
Company being charged with back- 
ing -this. i ) 
The issues of Frbruary 
March 4 were full of this. 


provement Company; 

Operators"; and from 

Minersville’ contradicted 

Dealer” flatly, the letter from the) 
operators saying that a new road) 
was neeled because the Mine Hill 
had made exorbitant profits. There 
were public meetings pro and con, | 
and the new railroad was never 
built. 

The March 11 issue gave the fol- 
lowing railroad charges. per ton per) 
mile freight and toll, on the gather 
ing lines: . 


2% cents 


Mine Hill es 
Schuylkill Vahey 
Mill Creek 
Mount Carbon 
Little Schuylkill 


Carbon to Philadelphia, for 
were: Mareh 73 to June 
Jum and Ju 
yeur, $1.60. 
Mine Hill was charging less ¥ 
any other local railroad, and the} 
Reading was arging considerably 
less than the Mine Hill. 

April 1 the Journal said the legis-~ 


lature had passed the law authoriz- 
ing the extension of the Mine Hill} 
Railroad to Shamokin, and had sup- 
plemented the Reading Railroad 
charter so the station could be mov- 
ed from Mount Carbon to Pottsville. 
By June 24, the Journal was able to 
say that S. W. Roberts, the engineer, 
had traced his tentative line from 
Coal Castle to Ashland Gap for a new 
road. It was to cross Broad Moun- 
tain at Rattling Run Gap, without) 
planes, and with a maximum grade 
of 84 feet to the mile. The total 


new line, it was pointed out, 
provide an outlet for coal 
lesirard lands. It was proposed even- 
‘tually to extend the line to Shamo- 
(kin and to Pottsville, 

The canal company also expanded 
a little this year, and Mareh 18 the 
Journal said it had given a contraet 
to John Gaynor, of Minersville, to 
build a dam on Silver Creek with a) 
superficial area of about 60 acres 
and a volume of forty million eublie 
feet. The land to be a at 


~ 


ficiency of 633,000 tons loomed. 
There was, of course, more or less | 
coal being shipped right along by 
operators not in the combination. 

By May 5 the Journal was able to 
Jsay that the operators had agreed to 
resume shipments, but to send out 
no coal except on specific orders at) 
stipulated prices. Two weeks later 
the paper repeated the recommen- 
dation of the operators to ship no 
coal except on actual sales, to send 
no coal unless prices and terms had 
been fixed, to force no sales, and to 
sell for nothing less than would af- 
ford a living profit to the operators 
and a living wage to the miners. 

By June 2 the Journal was able 

to say that the trade was again in 
full swing and that shipments for 
the week were 63,718 tons, the larg- 
est amount ever sent down in such a 
period. But it didn’t last. Cholera 
took Philadelphia and other: large 
consuming centers in its grip that 
summer, and June 23 the Journal 
advised reducing shipments, as the 
epidemic had caused a panic in the 
cities. The operators met that day 
and resolved to suspend for two 
weeks, except on shipments to fur- 
naces, and this was published in the 
Journal of June 30, with the name 
of A. M. MacDonald as secretary of 
the operators. 
On July 7 the Journal printed a 
letter from “P. V.’’, who said that 
the year before about 120 mines had 
shipped 1,700,000 tons from the re- 
gion; that every ton was needed; 
and yet the mines made no profit, 
The reason was that every operator 
was trying to. outdo his neighbor, 
and had rushed coal at times of 
slack demand. The remedy, he said, 
was to correct the ‘‘want of union 
among the coliiers.”” The Journal 
approved this remedy, but reiter- 
ated that the greatest corrective for 
coal trade ills would be the enact- 
ment of a protective tariff. A week 
later it was noted that the Coal Min- 
ing Association had resolved to re- 
sume shipmenis July 16, but on 
August 25 the Journal said that no 
less than fifteen white ash mines 
were idle for lack of orders, others 
were on half time, and none was 
working full. Shipments for the 
year to date showed a decrease of 
175,920 tons compared with 1848. 
The Coal Mining Association took 
the Journal’s advice sufficiently to 
heart to recommend a tariff of $1.25 
a ton on foreign coal, as recorded 
in the Journal of November 17. 

Amid all these serious things were 
others interesting or amusing. The 
Journal of July 28 said that a boiler 
at Dennison, Bowman and Com- 
pany’s mine, up Silver Creek, had let 
go the previous Monday night, with 
no casualties. This was the first 
boiler explosion in Schuylkill, ‘al- 
though there are more engines at 
work in this county than in any 
other county in this state.” 

The Journal of August 11 took an- 
other fall out of its choicest enemy, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The 
Journal was the sworn foe of mining } 
corporations. It was no less bitter 
toward “improvement companies” 
as being coal mining companies in § 
disguise. In this August 11 issue it} 
recalled how the Public Ledger had 
always professed to be strong against 
mining corporations and against any 
such “special privilege.” But now, 


sO happened at some of the 
strikes Occurred at the time when 
most of the operators were favorable 
to suspension, 

The Journal of January 6 printed 
a notice beginning thus: ‘“‘Work- 
ingmen’s Meeting—A large and re- 
spectable meeting of miners, labor- 
ers and mechanies, of Pottsville and ; 
vicinity, favorable to the passage of 
a lien law and opposed to the pres- 
ent order system, as existing between } 
employer and employed in this re- 
gion, was held at Clayton's Hall, 
Centre street, on Monday last.” An- 
drew G. Jackson was chairman and 
Owen Murrin chief speaker, The 
Journal approved the general plan, 
and said wages should be first claim 
on a bankrupt’s assets, if there were 
any, but opposed the lien idea be- 
cause the defaulting colliery operator 
usually did not own the land to be 
distressed. But the position of the 
miners seems to .have' been that 
landowners encouraged lessees of a 
speculative turn of mind, and should 
be obliged to bear some of the re- 
sponsibility. 

The Journal of January 20 said 
that another meeting had been held 
and Owen Murrin, Thomas McCam- 
ant, D. G. MeGowan, Esq., and John 
C. Clayton had been named as a 
committee to take the petition to 
Harrisburg. 

The address of the workingmen, 
as adopted January 138, was printed 
in this issue, the main points being: 

1—That ever since 1818 wage 
earners had suffered from specula- 
tion in coal mining by men without 
adequate’ finances. 

2-—That the landowners and spec- 
ulators had united in the years fol- 
lowing the boom of 1832--33, to the 
detriment of the wage earners. 

8—That the store order system 
was then introduced, and that prices 
paid under this system were often 
100 percent higher than cash prices 
elsewhere. In particular it was said 
that flour which sold for $6 a bar- 
rel cash sometimes cost as much as 
$14 on an order. 

4—That the remedy lay in a lien 
law applying to land worked, leuses, 
improvements and personal prop- 
erty. 

The Journal disapproved, *espe- 
cially of the fourth point as given, 
and made the somewhat silly com- 
m at that this state ment.was ‘never 
penned by a Workingman,” as 
jthough they, had any bearing on the 
|merits or demerits of the argument. 

But some of the “parties most in- 
terested” declined to play along. 
The Delaware Coal Company and 
Rogers, Sinnickson & Company re- 
fused to join the suspension. On 
April 14 the Journal went on the 
warpath. Both ‘canal and railroad } 
had raised rates, it said, and if coal 
prices in the city are high “‘let those 
be responsible who would endeayor 
to rob us of our labor and industry.” 
The paper said that buyers were 
holding off in the belief that the J 
operators could not stand suspension 
much longer, but predicted they | 
were wrong. It added that the} 
Philadelphia middiemen, “pets of 
the railroads,” were trying to run 
the coal business. 

The Journal of April 21 said the 
Philadelphia coal dealers had offer- 
ed these prices: $3.62 1% for all white | 


ear Trac 
Captain John Mc- 

andless, of Philadelphia. 

This year also saw the first locom- 

otive put to work on the Swatara 

Railroad, it being the property of 

C. E. Spangler, of Philadelphia. 

A sidelight on what mining cost 
then, as compared with these days 
when breaker may be worth any- 
where from half a million to a mil- 
lion, is furnished in the issue of June 
17, which said that the breaker of 
Rogers, Sinnickson & Company, at 
Kaskawilliam, had been destroyed 
by fire, with a loss of $3,000. That 
issue also contained a new account 
of the York Farm Colliery of George | 
H. Potts, who had then been in the | 
business eighteen years. He had 
sunk a new slope, 1000 feet deep, on 
the Black Mine vein, with tunnels 
north and south cutting six addi- 
tional beds. 

There is a little note in the issue 


of August 12 which is interesting in 
that it specifies the original an- 
thracite furnace in America. It 
reads: ‘The Pioneer Furnace, in 
this borough, leased by Thomas 
Richards, Esq., was blown out a few 
days ago . : « .) Tris is. the first 
anthracite furnace erected in the 
United States, whose operations were 
successful. It was put in ‘blast Octo- 
ber 8, 1838, and with temporary sus- 
pensions, from time to time, has con- 
tinued in blast ever since, producing 
abnut 85 tons of metal per week.” 
This suspension, like others, was but 
temporary. 

Although the Schuylkill coal busi- 
ness in 1848 was somewhat larger 
than in 1847, the Journal of No- 
vember 4 had this mournful note: 
“The Centreville colliery was closed 
on Wednesday last, because the pro- 
prietor could not sell the coal even 
at a loss, thus throwing about 150 
men out of employment.” 

The issue of December 23 indicat- 
ed that a working agreement had 
been reached by the Reading Rail- 
road and the Navigation Company. 
It was estimated that in 1849 about 
1,800,000 tons would go down, of 
which the canal was to get one-third. 
The Reading announced its 1849 
rates, Mount Carbon to Philadel- 
phia, as $1.60 to June; $1.70 for 
June, July and August; and $1.80 
for the rest of the year. The canal 
quoted tolls at 65 cents March-May; 
#75 cents June-August; 85 cents the 

rest of the season. 

The first note of unrest among 
mine workmen appeared in the last 
issue of the year, December 30, when 
it was said that the miners and 
laborers were about to ask for a law 
to secure their wages in case of an 
} employer's failure, The Journal 
fave its approval in advance to any 
feasible legislation which would ac- | 
complish this. 

On January 13, 1849, the Jour- 
nal gave the foliowing statistics of 
the coal industry for 1848: 


1 


i 


q 


Steam engines in county 
BS 1460; |: ar Ppa ERT fogal te 
Shippers above 4,000 tons., 57 
Number of operators, about.12 
Number of mines .... ein 
Mines below water level... 50 


Total shipments were 3,089,238 
tons, divided as follows: 


Schuylkill .. reel (14,865 ash save chestnut, which $2.62%4; $4 said the indignant Bannan, the “pro- 
Rail 20s 0. tol 6,239 for all red ash save broken, which prietors of that dishonest, piratical 
Canal ..... 436,602 was $3.871%%. These prices were to | and hypocritical print’ were known 
Pinegrove . 61,530 be subject to advances in tolls, and jto have asked the legislature to 

WEEE DUEIMUI, Wins) g aks 5 Ere vides 680,746 with 2% percent off for cash, and charter an improvement company 

Lackawanna ...,..... 437,500 not more than four months’ credit with themselyes among the incor- 

Wilkesbarre Shaye Mists 4 237,271 with interest added. The Journal y porators. 

Shamokin .., Fe 19,356 briefly said this offer would not net | This was to have been the Gilver | 


Operators and miners were meet- 
ing separately, off and on, most of 
this year; the operators to regulate 
output and» maintain prices, the 
miners to formulate demands upon 
employers and the legislature, and 
to enforce them with sundry strikes. 


the prices agreed upon by Schuylkill 7 Creek Improvement Company, to 
operators. ; hold lands in Blythe Township, with 
A week later the JournaF said that a capital of $250,000. Among the 
the operators had agreed to suspend Inecorporators mentioned in the hill 
indefinitely unless buyers met their mi were William M. Swain and Azariah 
prices, and warned the buyers that melt. Simmons, the proprictors of the 
under existing conditions a total de- ae) Public Ledger, and Joseph S. Silver, | 
: sa their coal correspondent. The hil] 


re ae ‘0 s hee Sie : jhad been smug rled into the legista - 


1-~That no one not actually min- 
1g coal be aioe to lease a wharf. 
2—That wharf space be disposed 
€ with a view to averting: 
a.—Building up an interest of 
\iddlemen. 
b.—Preferences to a few large 
»perators. 
e.—Creation of a new corpora- 
on to ship coal. 
$—That the railroad officers be 
ppproached with a view to having 
harf space divided among the pro- 
sueers in proportion to output. the 
ommittee being Robert Ratcliff, 
ames ‘Neill. John Pinkerton. Gideon 
-ast_and Francis MacDonald. a 
The piain object, of course, Was tv 
ipe oul we cniaaerpnia WOLesadle 
serest amu Llu give tlle Uperalors 
onuro! of tidewater shipments. ihe 
omimittee, according tv tne Journal 
Wwovember “sv, saw 2t’resident 
wueker, of the rauroad, and he said 
> Wuuld ugree on any plan Whicn 
sdlvu Le Uperators. 
but syme of ihe larger operators, 
no aiready ad whart ‘space, 
uked askance at any change. ihe 
suth is that the operators were by 
bo) Means a unit on these matters, 
nd at the original meeting in ’enn- 
rivania fiall iess than fitcvy men at- 
ended, although tne whole number 
> Operators Was about a hundred. 
VYhe upshot of this wnarf business 
ws that 16 was finally suggested tnat 
‘he fourteen wharves at Richmond 
“2 given to from 20 to 30. of the 
irgest operators now mining coal 
2: Sehuyikill County, who shall at 
il times purchase the coal mined 
vy the smaller operators or ship it 
oy them at a price fixed by the R. 
. Co., and if at any time it should 
2 found necessary to reduce the 
wumber of tons mined, that a pro 
ita reduction shall be made. *) 
This was certainly regulating the 
sade, and is also looked very much 
kKe creating a new wholesale inter- 
st. But the railroad people agreed 
+ it, and President Tucker asked 
mat the names of the operators to 
tom he sheuld lease wharves 
aguld be sent in. All this was 
boproved by the meeting of oper- 
ors. 
the Journal of November 30 said 
Mat “€xpcrPunents wih the Battin 
‘taker, Gumducced by the operators 
omMmiiiee, Showed inact in red ash 
eal this eyuipment made 7 1-2 per 
emt of chestnut and 14 1-2 per cent 
fire, @ total loss of 22 per cent. 
hen broken on wine old tasnioned 
riorated plate, by hand power, the 
SS Was only 4 per cent, and one 
mn could break ten or twelve tons: 
Gay. A test of the Kichardson 
‘éaker on white ash coal, said the 
Surnal of Vecember 14, showed 11 
2y Cent Joss. ‘Ihere seems to have 
2e€n something with regard to tests 
coal breakers which does not 
10Ww on the surface, for the Jour- 
aol) March 1, 1851, said that 
vattin had notified a number of 
operators using his system to enter 
regotiations with him or stand suit 
wv using the machinery without 
sense. 
The year 1851 might not be termed 
critical yerr for the Schuylkill an- 
ivacite trade. bvrt -* least it called 
tion to a good many critical 
atters. hough sviill the leader, by 
large margin, in coal production, 
,e handwriting on the wall, in the 
1ape of growing competition from 
1@ unper region. was hecoming ap- 
arent. The question of cutting coal 
ts became a live one in manv 
chuylkill County minds, and there 
remed to be a strong opinion that 
ie price of coal at tidewater should $ 
e reduced—but that the reduction 
nould be at -the expense of the | 
‘eight rates. i 


att 


“the Journal of January ’ 
i851, came out with a strong edi- 
4 in favor of a new railroad to 

adelphia, which would carry 
‘coal at $1 a ton. ‘The force of these 
remarks was somewhat broken by 4 

ote to the effect that the Danville 
& Pottsville Railroad, which the 
Journal had often hailed as a great 
“developer of the region and a poten- 
‘ial gold mine, had been sold by the 
sheriff for $130,050 to Alexander 
Sordan. Shipment figures for 1850 
were as follows: 

Schuylkill 1,712,007 

Rail 

Canal 
Swatara 
Lehigh 122,622 
Latkawanna..:......, 550,417 
Wilkes-Barre 218,66 
Shamokin 
INVACITISEO | ve a Rp ee inis 


Theré wére 120 -operators in this 
region, with 164 mines, of which 44 
were below water level. 

On January 25 the Journal under- 
took to show that a new railroad 
could-*be built to Philadelphia for 
$4,069,000, including equipment; 
could carry 1,000,000 tons of coal a 
year at $1 a ton; and could clear 
$475,000 a year for dividends and 
surplus. Such a new road was im- 
perative, the Journal said, to make 
possible*eompetition with the upper 
regions, for one line of railroad was 
even then being. . extended to 
Wilkes-Barre and another was be- 
ing projected to tap the coal de- 
posits at “Scrantonia,” better known 
mowadays as plain Seranton. It was 
moted incidentally that James Cod- 
rington, of Tamaqua, had invented 
a new style coal breaker which was 
to be tested at Jeanesville. 

Henry C. Carey and Richard 
Thompson, of New Jersey, extensive 
landowners in these parts, aroused 
the wrath of the Journal, which on 
February 1 denounced their request 
that the legislature charter an im- 
proyement company with $600,000 
capital. The position these men 
took was that the opening of mines 
was running beyond individual 
fmeans. A week later the Journal 
}published a good-tempered letter 
j trom Henry Carey, taking issue with 
the Journal's attitude, The men 
asking the charter, Carey observed, 
were already the owners of the land 
to be included. If it were true, as 
the Journal held, that such owners 
could get no advantage they would 
not have as individuals, it certainly 
would work no harm to grant the 
charter. 

In any case, Carey said, he was 
merely asking a modest right with 
respect to coal lands, much less than 
was already granted to any manu- 
facturing enterprise under a general 
statute. The real truth, Carey said, 
was that there was already a mono- 
poly in Schuylkill County, a mono- 
poly of capital which was held by a 
few men who charged dearly. 

A meeting of citizens was held 
January 80, when it was reselved 
that the Reading Railroad was 
bankrupt, that its charter should be 
vacated, that its tolls were too high, 
that it played favorites in car sup- 
ply, and that it should be faced with 
competition in the shape of a new 
railroad. 

In an apparent effort to show how 
much the mining ihdustry of Schuyl- 
kill] County should be considered by 
the transportation interests, the 
Journal on February 15 printed the 
following table of statistics. The 
figures include the whole Schuylkill 
region of that day save Branch 
Township, for which no returns were 
received. 


corporations to operate in 


j have been obliged to rest 


Number of operators 
Number using steam 
Number using horses 
Number using handpower 
Invested capital § 2 
Number of employes 
Monthly wages $149,813 
Annual output, tons. .1,598,549 
Annual output, value, $2,856,784 


Eliminating investments by the 
Delaware Coal Company and the 
Forest Improvement Company, the 
Journal estimated the total invyest- 
ment of individual operators as exX- 
ceeding $2,000,000. 

These figures are worth analyzing. 
In the first place, they show.an aver= 
age monthly wage of less than $23 
for Schuylkill County mine workers, 
cerlainly medest enough even in low 
price days and when it is considered 
that most of the mine workers work- 
ed for but nine months or so) an- 
nually, The total wages charge, ac- 
cording to this, was not more than 
about 40 percent of the value of the 
output at the mine. 

Efficiency of. operation may be 
considered low, too, the annual out- 
put per employe being but 243 tens, 
Certainly there was no mechanical 
equipment like this is today, but on 
the other hand the mining condi- 
tions—most workings being above | 
water level—were very tavorable, # 
while maintenance and preparation 
employes, as compared with today, 
were almost non-existent. Nearly 
every man employed was. directly a 
producer. { 

Perhaps the worst feature lay in} 
the fact that the operators individ- 
ually and collectively had very little 
at stake, for which reason a specula- 
tive tendency was always at hand, 
The average investment per oper- 
ator, on the Journal's showing, was 
less than $27,000. Some of these 
operators had more than one mine, 
and the average investment per mine 
could searcely have been more than 
$148,000. 

The average investment per ton 
of annual output was only about 
$1.50, while today there are opera- 
tions representing as much as $11 
or $12’ investment per ton, accord- 
ing to surveys of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration, while the average for 
all anthracite operations in the State 
is probably well in excess of $8 at 
this writing. 

The Journal was careful to observe 
that the investment of the operators 
was exclusive of the land, This was 
because, generally speaking, the 
operators Owned no land, but rented 
on royalty, The so-called individual 
system, was, in one aspect, a device 
to build up a gfeat landlord and 
tenant system, and to encourage 
speculative operators. As previous- 
ly noted, the royalties averaged 
about 30 cents a ton, a tremendous 
percentage in times when coal prices 
in tke region ranged from about 
$1.85 to $2.50—say 1234 to 16 per- 
cent, 

&X There was a contributing reason 


for this virtually universal royalty 


system. Suppose a man, like Judge 


Donaldson, owned 1200 acres of coal Pe 


land. This would have sufficed for 
perhaps a dozen mines of the period, 
and these mines would have required J 
an outlay of perhaps $250,000. That} 
was a lot of money for one man. and 
to raise its equivalent today the land ¥ 
owner would probably form a com-§ 
pany 

But had Judge Donaidson tried 
that 75 years ago, the hue and cry 
would have been raised that he was 
planning .a  ‘tmonopoly,”’ although 


fields were chartered without trou- 
le. So Judge Donaidson would 


content 


With one or two mines, or what 


Mate 
ae ae 
A 


other Oe 


a 9 


ay 


¢ nf 2 . ee 


he could finance fron "pers 
sources, and allow. the remaining 
dand to stand idle, or else reut it on 


= 


some reduction, provided hie ae 
+p C2 7 Ss 

/of Directors authorized te yar that 
¢ im he could not act without that sanc- 
oyalty. Incidentally, he and each #9 tion. The operators Promptly agreed fm 
of his lessees in all likelihood would to reduce shipments by rail 50 per- 
have faced a strong temptation to pycent until they heard definitely from 
tack on a “company” store system. [eum Lucker. | ; 

The comparative financial state- jj ») But that threat was an empty one, 
ments, too, are both interesting and for as a matter of fact while ship- 
important, The Journal gives the j ments for the week ended March 27 (i 
actual financial stake of the opera- | were 28,829 tons, the next week they Je 
rs as wbout $2,000,000. A year be- were 31,112; for the week after that, 
ore it had estimated the total in- § 28,765; and for the week after that, 
Vestment in coal transportation sys- £34,179. Obviously this committee 
ire as almost $40,000,000. There did not speak for the whole body of 


1d ne 


creasing its 40 
One result of this increase 
}to hasten shipments before it went } 
into effect, and in the week ended | 
July 17 the water shipments were | 
27,796 tons, the largest amount ever | 
sent down. 


The Journal of August 2 said that 
for the week ended the previous 
Thursday the canal had taken down 
16,531 tons while the railroad took 
} 36,942 tons. .The paper was very 
ysevere toward the canal, saying that 
| the increase in rates was a mistake 
and that the canal management 
“know as much about the coal trade 
as a child 12 years of age.” It ap- 
pears that when the tolls went up, 
buyers below tried to make the pro- 
ducers hére absorb the increase. 
Then the Port Richmond wharf 
people came in and offered 5 to 10 
cents a ton above the going rate, 
| thus turning tonnage to the railroad. 
| This did not deter the canal com- 
pany from announcing another 10 
cent increase effective September 12, 

In the issue of November 15 the 
Journal summed up the coal market 
» by saying that during the season the 
Naverage net return to Schuylkill | 
J operators had been $1.60 a ton for 


3 reason to think this figure inflated =) Operators. 


4 by the inclusion of items not prop- ia Once more the committee saw |} 
we ctly applying, but reducing it 40 | Tucker, and the Journal of April 5 
* oAa Se it ose eee of H said he had told them his company | 
3-9, , aes would not reduce rates unless the J 
rh hese Jines of course ay tes m) Pottsville operators could agree on J 
tonnage and depended upon it. But § some plan to reduce output to stabil- [J 
it is as certain as anything can be eee) ize prices, in which plan he would 
i in case of any a aoe Me tee | "co-operate. The Journal said this 
clash, between the producing rie > ) was merely transferring responsibil- 
‘rying interests, the carriers for ©) ity, since the Richmond wharf hold- 
5,000,000 tied up, with about 7,( 4 ey ers would have to join in this, and | 
mployes, and with e latest im- they always refused to co-operate. | 
vements ae ate ied hc The Journal was quite savage, and 
* es and -boats eing ee 7 y reiterated a favorite charge that half ; 
ded, » heh ere Ls a ae the railroad capital was water. 
es tor proaucers w Oniy 347 Once more a committee of oper- 


000 at stake, with about 6500 
ployes, and with such an indiffer- ators saw Tucker, and the Journal of 


SE ee 
4 


April 12 said that he had remarked } | white ash and $2 for red, or less 
Ba} Wists cancion ek there was no reason to cut rates as | than the actual operating cost at, 
at one quarter still used either fa }long as his road was getting 30,000 half of the mines. 


Among other interesting news of) 
| this year was this, printed February 
15: “A decision has lately been | 


i] ’ 
- ytons a week. Meanwhile, the scheme 
Bee eee aaecitenn poreic , jto charter a new road to Philadel- 


s had the argument that, after 


| phia, as well as the Carey applica- 

‘Ss 3 /} awarded, in a case tried in the Court 
hey actually owned the railroads f ee md eine et charter, Hof Common Pleas of this county, 
canals, but that the operators ir That summer the Journal went on » which exempts the wages of laborers } 
not own the coal mires. . | crusade against the railroad. April ‘mining coal by the ton or wagon, 

There is an additional phase 119, it said that canal was not. get- from attachment for the payment of | 
rth keeping in mind. The Jour- | fing its fair share of trade: A wrest debts. It reverses the generally re- | 
and Schuylkill operators in gen- later it said or at least hinted that ceived opinion on the subject, and 
al were successful in opposing the the railroad was giving secret re- = secures the ‘laborer’s hire’ from any 
mation of corporations to make bates to the Philadelphia people, so molestation in the future.” 

ost of Schuylkill’s commanding that the canal was being done out On March 8 the Journal noted 
on in the coal trade. But of of its proportion. Ytwas with eotle- that the 1200 acre interest of Judge 

rporations elsewhere, little nd¥e faction, therefore, that this issue Donaldson in a tract in Frailey 4 
taken. The Washington Coal said the canal had cut the toll 5 Township had been sold by the 
pany was virtually ignored by cents, Mount Carbon to Philadelphia S sheriff for $50,900 to Halderman & 
Journal until it announced that nad anak Hembadtry snl cHAce ait ce McCormick, of Harrisburg. : 
D. & H. would market its output New York freight 5 cents. s On October 4 it was sa‘? that the} 

200,000 tons—more than 10 per Oni Niue ¢ EE TOannAr cait WrodGs Rh Reading Railroad had adopted the 

of the Schuylkill total. — ware ‘available ‘the Ganal would be ) device of its master mechanic, James 

yo factors were thus working to i eetting Ad iiuch tads on the Satie } Milholland, for burning anthracite in 

away the supremacy of Schuyl- ae road er May 10 the: foulnal sata locomotives. Of the 90 engines 

—the more favorable geological Me that “the independent open! and de- owned by the company all but nine 
ditions in the Wyoming and cided stand tee Gaal beat iv ee were burning wood. 

awanna fields, and the fact that Bs taken’ im reducing her lie y oir = On November 1, the Journal an- 

more efficient industrial organiza- for $Rein ie BORE Bee al nounced that it was being printed 
the corporation, was permitted MMM riacnce of thal oot + Paar by steam power, having the only 

go ahead up-State and was barred Ml May 94, th@baanat We ine ceanias power press in the state, outside of 
chuylkill. Under equal condi- § Y AS ene Caner wae in ia regular the large cities. 


rate war, and had cut tolls to 25 

gs htop ne Be te cents. The miners, too, had been on 
upper region, and the Schuylkill “turn outs’ for more money, which 
fie ‘of extreme individualism— mathe Journal of that date said could 
féeach mine should Be run. by one not he paid at existing prices, ~ 
or by a firm of two or more [an though it admitted there was no 
‘long ag they were not incorpor- reason why coal should not advance. 
—added to the handicap. One week later the Journal flat- 


My : ly said that the railroad had agréed 
ee eo ese ee ; }to give back to the Richmond wharf 


The coal statistics printed in the 
Journal of January 10, 1852, showed 
# what had been going on during the 
preceding year. The coal market 
wa} had expanded greatly, taking in ex- 
lcess of 1,000,000 tons over 1859 ship- 
wi ments. Total shipments for 1861 

vere 4,383,730 tons. This was a gain 
f about 33 percent for the coal busi- 
ness as a whole, but the Schuylkill 


> holders all of its coal receipts except 3 a on r 
tal of March 1, 1851, in a letter from ; Sa aacpted een ge oats anes increase was only 27 percent. The 
Collier." He said that prosperity ; * OTSA ater ORE dae hy Ne bila lion’s share of the gain went to the 
under the tariff of 1842 had led to ihe ph l ie d.th eS anal c “i upper regions. Lackawanna and 
undue mine expansion, so that under Jaa © ACHE) Deed he Cana. COM Wyoming combined showed a gain 


ithe low tariff output exceeded de- 7x pany never again to play with the 


ma ! lroad in rate control. 
mand. His idea was that all the re- 3m rail ve 
gions should agree to restrict out- aa On June 7, the paper said the 


of almost 50 percent, and those re- 
gions combined shipped well in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 tons. The Journal's 


~~ 


F ey 3 ani : d carry cheaper than the f 
ut. If this could not be done, mg canal coul 7 figures were: 
MSchuylkill should undersell the MN 2ilroad and urged a public an- Soh usd ncc'< bakes wes 2,184,240 
Mothers, a reduction in the price of we * nouncement that for five years the me pay... t 
‘coal being obtained by cutting the § ee toll should never exceed 40 cents. MME = Ganal |... 
Mifreight rates. In case that failed, § But the railroad was still ay eraging eee )6=— Lehigh ..... jae ees 
> Schuylkill should shut down. 3 | re eens Skew bite eae . 4 q pis TR SRR Pera rene 
_ The fat was in the fire when the 7 tied NG ewe hee ~5 at iat ae! la Penna. Coal Co. ......, 317,917 
Se Journal of March 22 said that the 7 any pom ‘a A 000 peek hs oe shal Wilkes-Barre, ......-- 836,000 — 
prailroad had made the 1851 rate, » oa ree aes ae 7A Repel | Pinberova ) jcccwsi soy a 
‘Mount Carbon to Port Richmond, iF tion of low rates and the ‘abandons SHEN ONIN 03508 reels 


131.60. The operators met and the . s Pi 
eis) of March 29 said that, with [A ment of all those foolish proposi- 
iJames Sillyman in the chair, they [ME ODS) to apportion coal require- 
‘had resolved that the rate was too Peeivents among the different regions: 
high and that a committee should y would allow Schuylkill to ship 3,- 


WiIGOOISGO os se eee se 
The whole number of operators 
in the county was 89, compared with 
117 in 1850, and there were 118 
mines in operation, 31 below water 


see }§President Tucker. The com- 5 900,000 ie CYA P be level. \94 
mittee did see Tucker, who was re- ’ By July 5, lump and chestnut coal 
ported as apparently in favor of were in demand, and the price of the 

Se A ee ~X . 


liatter was raised from 10 to 20 cents 
. tt sere. aR - : aT, 


oF ae) 


7 bl os . ff! 


ees ee UL ee 
j The next week the Journal said 
ithat a publie meeting had been held 
with James Silliman in the chair, 
to remonstrate against the inclusion 
Byf Schuylkill County. This meet- 


e year. 1 
S road had opened at $1.60 10 Rich- 
/ mond and the canal toll was 60 cents: 
The railroad advanced 15 cents Au- 


eir Own prices?” When it isi® 
reflected that the store order’ system § 
was a device of speculative individ-§ 
ual operators—as the Journal itself 
hhad abundantly proved years be- 
fore; when it is remembered that 
one of the prime: causes for the for-§ 


Hyear $2. The canal made commen- 
™)surate advances on the same dates, 
me so that its final toll charge was $1. 
=f Shipments for the year, for 


n ‘first time, 
details, printed in the Journal 
January 14, 1854, were: 


mation of Bate’s union and for theJ Schuylkill. sone oe ak a 2,551,603 
strikes it called was the store order Rail ... 1,582,248 
§ system of payment; and when it is fj Canal o's BSSEOE 
further remembered that the only Pinegrove . 80,660 
-corporation—the Delaware Coal Denim his ss. sae cae: "0 Sei 1,080,544 
ompany, on whose retirement from AB YRG. TRY 5 Ue ie oe es 494,209 
ining the Journal had asked a Penna .Coal Co., ..... 612,777 
blessing—had consistently paid its § Wilkes-Barre Jeane MAR bid 
orkmen in cash, the reader of to-§ Shamokin Le ess oe © ; 15,500 
ay is forced to conclude that theg Wiconisco ...... aye oy 69,007 
protesting operators in Schuyllgill Dauphin County ...... 29,000 


The statistics included a complete 
table of all mines having outlets via 
the Reading Railroad and 
Schuylkill Canal, which had been 
drawn up for the New York exposi- 
ey tion of 18538. This table gave the 

"number of mines as 111, of which 
ma58 were red ash. There were 49 
™ mines below water level, and all told 
Hthere were 122.5 miles of under- 
ground track. Employees numbered 
19,792 and the total investments of 
individual operators was $3,462,000. 

Henry K. Strong, member of the 


County had very little regard for the ff 
ts and that they had a deficient 
ense of humor. However, Schuyl- 
kill County was eliminated from the 
provisions of the bill and things once 
“more proceeded on even keel. 

Scientific interest in the general 
geology of the region and the per- 
sistence of beds did not fall, and the 
urnal of April 16 contained a cross 
tion of the territory between the 
road and Sharp Mountains, ‘“‘by a 
eman connected with Professor § 
odgers’s survey,” giving a tentative 
pth of 2000 feet for the Pottsville Be 
sin. On May 14 the Journal said ff 
at John G. Hewes had struck the 


sel to chew upon in the issu of 
February 4, 1854, It was a. letter 


moth bed, south dip, on the & in which he said that while he did 
e Hill Tract. not favor extending the provisions 
the end of May the Journal Ne of the general mining law to Schuyl- 
d that shipments from_ the = kill County unless the people there 


desired it, he did believe that to sink 
shafts and to provide for other ex- 
| pensive equipment called for in min- 
ing development the corporation 
me would prove necessary. 

| He sounded a warning that Schuyl- 
kiH County was facing a loss of its 
supremacy as a coal producer, but 
the Journal denied all his premises 
§ and conclusions, and during the year 
frequently jeered at them. But with- 
in two years or so, as will be seen, 
even the Journal admitted that the 
Schuylkill coal industry lacked prop- 
Ser organization, that by proper or- 
ganization costs could be cut 10 or 
1.5 cents a ton, and that a general 
supervisor of the Schuylkill coal 
' trade, with powers similar to those 
now wielded over the motion picture 


chuylkill region were behind those 
the preceding year. It explained f 
hat “the increase of § 


onomic one. ; 
“Candor must compel the admission [ 
that the argument did not seem to 
|be altozether good, in this particular 
instance, and that the decrease in 
huylkill was decreasing, shipments 
due to something else than abun- 


e@ Wilkes-Barre and the Pennsyl- 
nia Coal Company operations were 
increasing. \As a matter of fact, 
there was at the end of this year a 
ctai of about 290,000 tons in ship- 
‘ments, and about 32,000 tons of this 
increase were in Schuylkill. 


® opened the first mine in the Ashland 
} neighborhood, and the Journal of 
February 11 said that Editor Ban- 
nan had burned a lot of Conner’s 
white ash with gratifying results. 
A week later it was noted that Lewis 


“A nasty scandal developed this J Audenried had purchased the Coler- 
year in eonnection with coal ship- aine Colliery, in Luzerne County, 
ments. It appeared that represcn” & F for $75,000. This included all im- 
tatives of operators stationed in the J provements, 26 houses, and a 25 
railroad offices to issue tickets certl- & vear lease on the land, 
F fy ing weights of coal delivered from Rates this year opened 10 cente 
P ions on the Mine Hill S higher than the year’ before. basic 


certain operat the | Hi 
¥ Railroad were caught talsifying. ‘he 
facts were frst printed without any 
names, but on July tne J ournal noted 
that M. G. & P. meilner and William 
uae & George bayne were the concerns 


B quotations being $1.70 on the rail- 
road and 70 cents toll on the canal. 
against the 


had a grievance 


| Creek 


inyolved. The Keading Kailroad 1m- April 1 said that at meeting, G. S. 
vestigated, and there were rumors ot t j) Repplier, secretary, they noted the 
arrests contemplated, but the thing | Mill Creek road had declined to cut 
Miblew over when the Heilners were toll. as requested, ‘so: that. accgme 


#4 arently constrained to sell gut to 
Des Paynes sold 


Company. 
this scandal were im the 


Jayid Wood, ake alee Heckscher | survey a new competing line. This 
: tee $6¢000. Heckscher Was dt that Sit was intended to build under 
: in thief man in the Forest int- charter of 1853, which authorized 
. eee on : For months the construction of rail lines from 


provement 
the echoes of 
papers, 


the Karp Lands to connect with the 
)) Reading Railroad, the Sehuylkill 
"| Canal, or any other improvements. 

ri -_ z 7 * aD z 


: wanted to~know ‘‘Why s : R . 

if labor be Sewer ded pet Reta 4 i felt teal sc Pe ehMac 
eee 7 ee only by cor-§ - Jand 10 cents more October i, mak- 

pboration orders on their own stores ii ae ing the final rate for the end of the 


the | e 
assed 5,000,000 tons. The 3 
of J 


the § 


legislature, gave th e Journal a mor- § 


t liquor. While Schuylkill was industry by Mr. Hays, should be 
: ipments from regions § appointed, ; 
Qo eee Colonel J. J. Conner had just § 


| Besides, the operators up Mill Creek § 
Mil — 
Railroad, and the Journal of 


mittee of three should be named to it 


al 


An YOU 


Ent 
are not so num 


in on the Shippen & Babe 
above the Brockville Tract, by 
of a tunnel driven in the ridge nort 
of Sharp Mountain. a 
Here is an illuminating sideli; 
on wage conditions in the mines be 
| fore the civil war, taken from th 
Journal of April 29: : 
| “A coal operator has just inform 
ed us that he has two miners in his 
feinploy who are earning three dol- 
f lars a day by cutting coal—it is true 
they work from 12 to 13 hours a day, 
® but it only shows what can be done 
by steady men, who understand the | 
business of mining.” The phrase 
“three dollars a day” was in Italics. 
The usual earnings of miners, it ap 
pears, were about $2 a day at thai 
time. 4 
_ The scheme for a Miners’ Asylum. 
was revived about this time, and the 
Journal of May 6 printed the bill be-. 
fore the legislature, which allowed 
the Reading Railroad and _ the) 
|Schuylkill Canal to inerease coal | 
lrates one mill per ton, contribute 
that money to the asylum, and add| 
the charge to the coal buyer. How-| 
j ever, nothing was done with the au- 
thority so granted, ; : i 
The Lehigh and D. & H. canals 
suffered much from flood this spring, 
and an unusual coal demand was 
centered on Schuylkill, according to 
the Journal of May 13. Many miners 
came in from other regions, and 
least 500 houses to shelter them were 
needed. : 
That the demand was unusuall 
heavy on the Schuylkill mines is ap-} 
parent from shipment records. The 
week of May 20 set a new record 
with 73,968 tons sent down but this 
didn’t stand long. The Journal of| 
June 24 reported 74,210 tons; that | 
of July 1, 77,659 tons; that of 
15, 78,609 tons; and that of Augus 
12, 85,088 tons. Boats and cars were | 
unequal to the remand, and there | 
were the unusal cries of discrimina- | 
tion from Mill Creek and Schuylkill 
Valley operators. On July 29 th 
railroad gave notice of 25 cents ad 
vance; and the canal raised the to 
10 cents. ; sy 
By September there were signs 0 
over-production, and the Journal on 
September 2 said the operators w 
considering the advisability of sus 
pending for a week, But things went) 
on, and October 21 the paper report-] 
ed the market as heavily stocked 
Sand considered a general suspension | 
as imminent. f . a 
John Tucker, president of the} 
Reading Railroad, met with bad luck 
H this year in his personal financial 
operations, and the Journal on Aug- 
) ust 5 said he was reported insolvent. 
The same paper said the Schuylkill 
operators had, met with William! 
} Donaldson in the chair, and express-| 
ed their regret, saying that Mr} 
Tucker's ,course as head of the rail-' 
road had been of “incaleuable bene-; 
fit’ to the coal industry. It:was their | 
sense that in spite of personal dif 
culties he should be retained by the) 
railroad. Seventy-three firms or in-_ 
dividuals, as well as twelve officers, 
isigned the resolutions. 7 
The Journal of August 12 
that the operators’ sympathy — for 
Tucker did not end in words, » 
that they had subscribed nearly $60,- 
000 as a loan to him, and that the 
trade at Port Richmond had §& 
j scribed $40,000, the aggregate | 
deemed enough to tide him 


é 


n 


% 


imi 
in 


as 


fe ‘or the time since Bannan. 

iad taken the’ paper, the Journal 

led to appear, with its customary | 
al market report, on November 4. 
‘appears that on Tuesday, October 
the Journal building at Centre 
a reet and Howard avenue had been 
idestroyed by a fire which began in 
(Dr. Halberstadt’s stable on Railroad 
reet, incendiaries being suspected. 
16 total loss was about $30,000 and 
the Journal’s loss was about $8,000. 
wan errace, plant was set up in Sil- 
v 


4 


Terrace, and a makeshift press 
talled. On October 16, the foun- | 
‘dation of the new Journal building ; 
s laid. It still stands on Howard 
venue, back of Miller’s bookstore, 
id it was equipped with iron shut- 
tters, still there, to ward off any 
ure incendiaries, no doubt. The 
actors had intended that the 
ournal should be able to print its J 
an the 4 edition in the new plant, 
the Silver Terrace establishment 

vas closed with that idea in view. 


‘4 


* 


ut bad weather and the failure of Branch were reported as on a “‘turn- § 
e workmen to get ahead as rapidly Mee) out,” and the issue of April 7 said i 
eae ected spoiled this, and that one mi that the militia had rounded up 


ue had to go by the board. But 
by November 9 the first story of the 
lew three-story building was finish- 
ed and that day the Journal printed 
herein the first side of its issue of I® 
Yovember al, f 
_ But even as it stands, the feat was 
mt notable one-and a fine example not 
‘only of the strenuous spirit of the 
0 urnal’s editorial force, but after all 
tribute to the contractors and | 
lilding workmen. 

‘Ships for 1854, as recorded in the 
ournal of January 13, 1855, set a 


ew record of 5,847,369 tons. The 
surnal’s details were: i 
Uline SGI) Des aa eg a 986,670 


1 5 ST a 440,944" 
muita. Coal Co. ..... 496,648 ae 
Wilkes-Barre’ ..<..... 492,689 a! 
Shamokin ats org dis alent 63,500 
BEMIS OD. nu: as sila a ve 57,500. fii 
hee A 63,000 + ae 


The aaiter two classifications were 
ae as true anthracite, _but ; ee | 
thracite, There were 104 an 
rorking 145 mines, 69 be- 3m 
water level, ort 


reights opened this year with $2 ity 
the basic charge to Richmond, 
with canal tolls to Philadelphia 86 
a ; 

On March 3 the Journal 


as 


once i 
more shook its gory locks over a bill , 
to incorporate the Mine Hill Shaft 4 
Company, with authority to’own, de- ie 
velop «dnd operate not more than 
3000 acres of coal land, with a 
capital not to exceed $500,000; also 
over a bill to change the name of 
the Coal Run Improvement Coni- 
pany, which held property in North- | 
| umberland County, to the Middle 
‘Coal Field Railroad & Coal Com- |} 
pany, and authorize it to buy and @ 
hold anywhere’ within the middle @ 
coal field, which would of course | 
feare included the Mahanoy basin in 
|/Schuylkill. The North American 
Coal Company, which had not been § 
gectoting for years, also asked for 
ea extension of its charter, much to 
Editor Bannan's wrath, 2, 
On March 17, the Journal made 

one of the acut ‘observations which | 
ent so far to establish Bannan’'s J 
pees. It noted 


eve 


| picking out the big lumps of rock | 


| sensibly 


. i this year 


) board. 
ms ported a record shipment of 89,323 


8 John Beveridge, 


observed that coal was 


‘scale. 
) that dischargd strikers at Murphy's 
mine on the Yoe Tract had set fire J 


H the 


JSopment. 
i with considerable gusto that 


j had leased, respectively, 
Sinnieckson 


il ten-strike, 


7] man, 
} establishments, is well versed in the 


best in the world. On| 
- occasion it suggested that the 


ws ould be extended, and that instead 
“running eveyything into the rolls 
if e extra space should be used. for 


It was easier, 
said, to 
f lumps of rock in 
to try to find the fragments 
they were crushed. The 
hove and it has been put into ac- 
| tive practice many years agone. 

Coal prices were somewhat lower 
than in 1854, and May 1: 


sjannan 
out the 


and bone. 


pick 


after 


| the Journal quoted going rates in the 
region as $2.00 to $2.30 for white J 
BaSh and $2.35 to $2.50 for red ash. |] 


Shipment records began to go by the 
On Apri] 28 the Journal re- 


tons for the week, and even this was 
beaten in August, 
September 1 said the weekly 
ment had been 91,676 tons. 
With all this activity there 
more or less labor trouble. 
as March 31, workers at the New 
Mine and other points on the West 


ship- 


men for an attack 
foreman for 
Branchdale. 


court. The 


twenty-eight on 
Beury 
& Brooke at 


were held for Journal 


payment of wages on last year’s 
On April 21 the Journal said 


to a block of colliery houses, and 


© just three weeks later recorded that § 
Sruffians had beaten men who re- 


mained at work during a turnout at 
Woodville mine of Gordon, 
Bedell & Company. 


On April 14 the Journal quoted Ks 


Creek Improvement Company and 
the Cumbola Improvement Company, 


me some of the best men in the region, | 
y the 


latter including the names of 
and the most far-seeing in its devel- 
On August 4 it 
the 
North American Coal Company and 
the Delaware Coal 
“abandoned all idea of mining’? and 
to Rogers, 


& Company and 


turning out good} 
tonnages. 


In the issue of July 7 the Journal k 
undertook to sound) its own bugle— b 
| which 


is always praiseworthy, 
Josh Billings remarked, provided the 
bugler can always play the tune he 
says he can. The paper 


a mining engineer tray eling abroad, 
who would report on mining matters 
in Europe, as well by the addition, 


r among others, of Samuel H. Daddow. |) 


The engagement of Daddow was a| 


The Journal said he 
would act as “reporting editor and 
general out-door business agent.’ 


His qualifications as set forth were J 
that he was “a self-educated young | 
was almost reared in colliery 


various kinds and qualities of coal, 


and the mining business in general.’” 


A new note was seen almost im- 

B mediately, The Journal began to 
give weekly descriptions of mining 
Rea tions, not only in Schuylkill but 
orthumberland and the upper 
regions, Thus, August 
was an acao nt of the new 
Vetherill | of, D. 


25, 


there 


P. Brown 


forms where the coal is dumped | 


big: i 
he first place than | 


idea was | 


for the Journal of jf 


was | 
i 
As early 


recorded | 


the} 
| Messrs. Sheafer, who had rehabitat- 
med afd extended the workings and 
| who were then 


as §j 


said, with § 
| truth, that it was ‘‘the acknowledged ™ 
organ of the anthracite coal trade of © 
| the United States,” and that jit had | 
menlarged its staff by the addition of} 


Five @ 


a 


j 


; 


Company™ had ay 


Price & 


Wetherill ‘Tract at) Mgt 


Pytain mine on the North America 


< 
ey 


Z| 


oF 


+ 


“ 


vat 


ed 


90 feet high, and the hoisting plane 
"\could take 1000 tons a 
total cost of the operation was about 


Bi Colliery of William & Charles Brit= 
mi tain at 


Hhad its innings.~ 
there was quite a description of 


"|deep and with a shipping capa 
800 to 1,000 tons daily. 
just been bought by Wirk & | 


pared with the average mine co: 


Scents on shipments to New 


» Richmond. 


Hioard at Richmond should be $' 


fash at $4.10 to $4.25, 
Bthe region $2.15 to $2.2 
jnsh and $2.35 to $2 
nor eyer will prosper without be 


a Not 
oe started, 


jmoney 
yorganization 


Hhe could rely, either here or else-f 
where, in the present state of the 
trade,”’ 

But.’ the co-operation scheme, 


med serious flaws in practice, and it 
jc ppeared that some operators insist- 
Hed on crowding coal into the market, 


jto New York from $1.90 to $1.80. ]j 


the 


eh, 
’ sa a preal : 
as 80 feet wide, 300 feet long and 


day. ‘The 


it 


$150,000. 


A week later the new Red Ash J 


Minersville was described 
This was to cost $85,000. Anoth 
week later, Sheafer’s Peach Moun 


lands in Hast Norwegian Townsh 
On Septemb 


McGinnis shaft at St. Clair, 450 fe 


This mine 


Ropes 1) 


for $147,500. These figures, ¢ 


$18,000 or so a few years befo 
show how expenses in the minin 
business were mountine. 

Tolls, freights and coal ‘pr 
were announced in due time. T 
railroad established a basic rate 
$1.80, with a drawback of 20 cen 
on, shipments to the east and 


and no dumpage allowance at 
The canal set a toll 
65 cents; and freights were 90 ¢ 
to» Philadelphia and $1.90 to 
York. At this. point Tucker rec 
wider powers to regulate. produc 
and the operators requested co 
ation'from the railroad er 


‘operators under T 
agreed on minimum coal price 
scribed as being just a trifle 
actual cost, with the understa 
that when demand fell so 

threaten prices Tucker should 
uthority to reduce production 
rata, and then to increase it as ni 
ed. . The agreement was that : 
minimum prices. of white ash or 


to $4, according to grade, with 
These pri 
were from, 20 cents to 87% 
cents lower than the opening 
in 1856, and they made pric 
25. for aw 
.50 for red 
The Journal of March 28 
ucker’s powers were to 
ral until ee ni _ and also big 


controlled by some means or oth 
The:same issue painted this gloo 
hut undoubtedly accurate pictu 
a@ single new colliery has b 
as far as we ean learn, - 
his region, within the last year . 
, In truth, a man would 
looked upon as almost insane to 
liberately, invest a large sum 
in any colliery, without an 
of the trade on which 


in | 


good as it looked on paper, develop-= 


Che Journal of April 4 said that an 
effort was being made to cut freights jj 


Some boats which were loaded at th 
bored and sun 
on fire. There 
at Schuylkill Hav- | 
loaded, but none ® 
would move until all) the 
ope rators agreed on $1.90. “The 
jmass of the trade look on with in- ¥ 
I differ ance,’ said the Journal,” and # 
ldon't ‘care how long the boatmen! 
stop operators from forcing coal on? 
market when not wanted, and‘ 


Yatter rate were 
Another was _ set 
jwere many boats 
jen, some ‘of them 
moved nor 


ber 6, the Journal on October 31 sa 
it had been sunk fif 


‘eigteen. It added: 


terest in the 
year. 


Journal 


0 


feet and that! 
‘its dimensions were eleven feet by 
“The fact can- 
not be questioned that this is the 
only feasible plan for working the 
southern portion of this coal basin.” 

There were two other things of in- 
during the 
On October 3 occurred the 
‘first mention of the Mollie Maguires. 
‘The article said the organization was 
ssupposed to have originated in Bos- 
‘ton, and that Father Cantwell, of St. 


‘Philip, Neri parish, Philadelphia, had 
ddenounced the movement from the 


saltar. 


eeoal history, is related. 


SSherwood Dawes, 


man was around the half century 
mmark at the time, having been at th 
thead of the Journal for almos 
twenty-nine years. 


{ There was also a renewed interest 
mm the mechanics of coal prepara- 
‘tion, and here are a few high spots 
ezathered from the Journal for 1857 


sind the first quarter of 1858: 


Bugene Borda and Daniel Glover 
spatented a revolving cylinder com- 


posed of parallel strands, not mes- 
mies. The coal was supposed to roll 
aicross the interstices while the flat 
late fell through. They asked $200 
lt year for its use, D. P. Brown ex- 
~erimented with the toothed rolls, 
using wrought iron teeth instead of 
vast iron and having the teeth re- 
movable. Jacob Gass, of Trevorton, 
ilgso invented an arrangement some- 
thing like the Borda cylinder. It 


“vas a slotted machine, the slate slid- | 


ng through-the slots while the coal 
was delivered through a checkered 
rrating. 


Meanwhile, the patent on the Bat-! 


tin breaker, which had been the sub- 
sact of litigation which reached the 
Ynited States Supreme Court, was 
seenewed. To settle the difficulties 
seetween Battin and the operators a 
neeting of the coal organization was 
eeld. 
“0 for his patent and to cancel all 
mpaid claims. 

nell & Hoffman also devised a 
eew breaker and showed a model, 
thile R. A. Wilder, mechanical engi- 
seer for the Mine Hill road, invent- 
ld a device with iron wheels equip- 
eed with movable teeth. Frick & 
“sterly devised a screen’ which was 
mtended to clear the coal of all 
fate and flat stuff, while Lyons & 
Woyt, of Williamsburg, N. Y., an- 
sounced that they had a breaker 
etter than Battin’s, making only 11% 
ons of waste per hundred tons of 
al. Aquila Bolton, of Port Car- 
on, also got into the procession with 

device consisting. of one toothed 
OHer and a “revolving conical 
vlinder,” slotted. | 2 Fore 
"Between the Battin trouble and 
ve plethora of inventions the oper- 
‘ors seemed somewhat at sea, and 
aé Journal of February 13, 1858, 
iid-that at a meeting they showed 
‘strong tendency ‘‘to dispense with 


The other note, while not exactly 
The issue of 
(December 5 said that on December 
2, Benjamin Bannan had been mar- 
rried in Philadelphia to Mary Martha 
daughter of the 
tev. Charles Dawes, vicar of Dil- 
Nhorne, Staffordshire, Englund. Ran- 


Battin offered to take $123,- | 


veakers altogether, owing to the } 
‘xpense of keeping them in repair } 


nd the-great loss caused in break- | 


ag goal.’ ds 

When,-. on .January 9, 
ournal gaye the coal st. 
‘$57 it was clear how hard Schuyl- 
ill County had been hit. The Le- 
igh region showed a loss of about 
3,000 tons for 1857, but Schuylkill 
howed a decrease of more than 
90,000 tons. Against this, the 


1858, the 


VYyoming, Lackawanna and Shamo- 


in districts showed a net gain of 
bout 7,000° tons. Total shipments 
yere 6,431,378 tons, the details be- 
ng; ' 


tistics for | 


m Coal & Nayig; 
Sling advances, 


Mescnaycil 2... 3,042,378 

ooo. Sa 1,709,652 

™ Canal “1,276,989 

~ Pinegrove 66,837 

Sempnien Canal’.......- 900,314 

the eA ORIN. aR aan 418,235 

perenne. Coal Co,),..... 536,008 
VOU os ye ets 480,699 
North Branch Canal 407,914 
‘cirzeftinal clei hile ay Ge aera ear ae 490,024 
PITERUEEYO NOLEN © oe FU avs é.mie ee» 155,806 


The so-called sémi-anthracite went 
over 250,000 tons, as follows: Lykens 
Valley, 65,201; Short Mountain, 56,- 
588s Trevorton, 110,711. 


In Schuylkill County there were} 
§7 operators working 123 collieries. | 


The-Journal gave a long notice to 
the opening of the McCauley Moun- 
tain Rathroad, with a description of 
the mine of the 
the engineer for these 
ments. 

The year opened with battle in the 
air. Men's minds were pretty much 
oh edge anyhow, with the Dred Scott 
decision, the Kansas outrages and 
other stirring events which were the 
prologue of the war between the 
states. The tension seems to have 
been carried into business matters, 
too, 

The Schuylkill operators, for the 
most ‘part, opened no new gangways 
during the winter and did not pre- 
pare for increased business. The 
Journal of January 30 said that rep- 
resentatives of transportation com- 
panies had meet in Philadelphia, 
January 26, at the call of President 
Fraley, of the canal company, to 
discuss higher rates. The Journal 
advised operators to give no credits 
longer than 90 or 120 days to Phila- 


delphia and other shipping points, | 
and no longer than 30 or 60 days to | 


dealers. - 


The following week the Journal 


inveighed against increased rates as 
working against the trade in general, 
and Schuylkill in particular. The 
Richmond wharves were against of- 
fered for lease, and the paper, not- 
ing that operators were invited to 
bid, showed what good effects would 
flow if fifteen large operators took 
fifteen wharves and so controlled the 
whole course of the output. 

On February 20 the Journal said 
that the Scranton and Pennsylvania 


companies were offering coal at less | 


than cost, and that the D. & H. was 
the only company selling coal in 
New York at a profit. 
was quite belligerent, saying that the 
Schuylkill operators would give 
battle, provided the Reading Rail- 
road would establish a base rate not 
to exceed $1.40, with 20 cents draw- 
back in favor of shipments to New 
York; and retain two or three 
wharves at Richmond for itself and 
ship to them at actual cost the coal 
of such operators who could sell di- 
rectly to dealers and consumers 
abroad. 

“A contest between the companies 
who mine and sell their own coal, 
and those not engaged in mining and 
who carry the coal of others engag- 
ed in the mining business appears 
inevitable this year,” said the 
Journal, 

A week later the Journal said that 
at a meeting in Philadelphia Febru- 
ary 23 these coal and transportation 
Interests were represented: D, & eles 
Pennsylvania Co} Company, Jersey 
Central Railroad, Morris Canal Com- 
pany, North Penn Railroad. Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Reading Railroad, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation’ Company. 
and the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany. 

President Fraley, of the latter 
company, safd his canal would ad 
Vance tolls 25 cents, provided the 
Reading, Lehigh Valley and Lehigh 


But these interests } 


Columbia Coal & j 
Iron Company. P. W. Sheafer was f 
improve- ! 


The Journal | 


ition made correspond- | 


fused, Saving that by 

bearance and moderation the rates 
and prices of 1857 vould again be 
established. The Journal said this 
j was well enough, but thut the rail- 
yroad could cure Schuylkill’s troubles 
by ousting the Richmond middle- 
men. 

On March 6 the Journal said the 
Scranton and Lackawanna Compan- 
ies were selling coal below the 1857 
opening prices. If there were estab- 
lished, it went on, the carriers here 
would have to reduce rates, or 
Schuylkill would sell only such ton- 
nage as thé upper regions could not 
supply. At this juneture Gideon 
Bast, one of the few operators who 


his Wolf Creek mine to Lewis 
Audenried & Company, who turned 
it over to George Hl. Potts & Com- 
pany for operation. Its capacity was 
160,000 tons a year. 

Under the circumstances, the 
canal was obliged to hold to its 185% 
rates, and that was recorded in the 
Journal of March 27. The following 
week the Journal quoted prices in 
the region thus: best white: ash, 
$2.00; second grade, $1.75 to $1.90; 
red ash, $2.10 to $2.25. These prices 
were substantially below those of the 
preceding year. 

But the railroad had helped out, 
as that same issue noted. The Riech= 
mond wharf holders had held a 
meeting ‘‘at which our heaviest firms 
were represented,” with Cc. A. Heek- 
scher in the chair. They asked a 
reduction in rates, and the Reading 
agreed to $1.50 from Mount Carbon 
to Richmond, and also agreed to 
ship coal over wharves which had 
not been leased, to persons not 
wharf holders, at 12 cents a ton, 
This arrangement substantially met 
the requests. 

An odd experiment occurred at 
this time, as told April 17. In a test 
of routes to New York, a train of 
coal was sent from Plymouth.on the 
Lackawanna & Bloomsburg Rail- 
road, the Catawissa Railroad and 
the Little Schuylkill Railroad, being 
unloaded into boats at Port Clinton 
and sent to New York by water. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Journal of May 8 said the 
coal business was very dull, and 
that boatmen were offering freights 
as low as $1.35 and $1.40 to New 
York, simply so they could get away 
and stay away. Low freights on the 
canal and low quotations by the 
upper region coal producers hit the 
Reading Railroad hard, and canal 
shipments here exceeded rail ship- 
ments. 

The Delaware & Hudson and the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company had 
given out circulars showing reduc- 
tions of 50 to 55 cents on lump and 
45 to 55 cents on prepared sizes, as 
compared with the year before. The 
Journal said that the producing com 
panies nearest New York were strik- 
ing hard for the New York trade, and 
it urged action by the Reading Rail- 
road and the Schuylkill Canal. The 
Reading reduction in rates for! 1858, 
it noted, had been only 25 cents, 
While canal tolls remained unchang- 
ed though cana] freights had drop- 
ped 25 to 30 cents. 

In any consideration of the an 
thracite industry it is not safe to 
dogmatize from the past to the pres- 
ent Without at least trying to re- 
create the atmosphere and conditions 
of the past to determine in what de- 
gree they may correspond with the 
9 present. 

This account has reached the year 


nu Mirtle fore- 


were said to have made money, sold- 


1858. a year which bulks greatly in && 


the political crisis which menaced Me 
the existence of the Americun repub- @ 
lic and which led to the war between @ 
the states. James Buchanan had We 
mw been elected President of the United 
States in 1856 Pennsylvania. went 
S) Democratic that yeu Secession 
Ree openly 


verage | : 
dery by regions were: 

chuylkill, 25,810 tons. x 
.zhigh, 37,069 tons. Res 
yoming;, 26,263 tons. | 

hamokin, 11,297 tons. fs 
It was apparent from this that the (J 


aleient mine in Wyoming was more 
oe 


“ficient than the average mine in 
lylkill, and the average Lehigh 
nine produced 44 percent more than 
she average colliery in this region. 
The Journa! also went into details jj 
voncerning the integrated organiza. | 
éons which mined, transported and] 
wold coal. Some of the statistics 
showed this: } 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation had & 
ines, including 5 drifts or tunnels 
rnd 3 slopes. 
The D. & H. had 14 mines, includ- 
mg 9 drifts or tunnels, 3 slopes and 
shafts, j 
‘The D. lL. & W. had 8 mines, in- 
jluding 2 drifts, 3 slopes and 3] 
shafts. 
This Journal of January 14, 1860, 


jiso said that President Cullen, of @ re 
whe Reading Railroad, had retired (R 


mnd had been succeeded by 
Whitney, of Philadelphia. 

On Febuary 25 the Journal said | 
that coal had been found near | 
Auburn, and that specimens were on |} 
tiew at the Journal office. The j 
sand where it was found had been 
oromptly leased, but the Journal dis- 
couraged the new coal boom. Streaks 

coal had been found below Sharp 
Mountain, it said, but it was sure 
that they and this Auburn discovery 
vere nothing but the washings of § 
coal from the region proper. The 
eeal measures ended in Sharp Moun- 
sain, the Journal insisted. 

Rates and prices were made public 
m the issue of March 17. The rail- 
voad freight was $1.38 to Richmond 
and $1.48 to Philadelphia, while the 
eanal toll from: Port Carbon to} 
Philadephia was 73 cents. _ 

- L. & W. prices on board at 
bethport, with 40 cents barge 
arge to New York, were: egg, 
80; stove, $4.00; chestnut, $3.00. 
e Pennsylvania Coal Company 
‘ices at Port Ewen, with 50 cents 
dditional for New York delivery, 
rere: egg, $3.70; chestnut, $3.00. 
ie D. & H. at Rondout asked the 
lowing, with 50 cents additional 
“New York: egg, $3.80; stove, 


Asa 


~ Ea year before, and the average 
27 

‘York, the Journal figured, was $4.35 
1) ton. If Schuylkill operators tried 
“0 sell at that rate, the paper said, it 
myould give then only $1.84 a ton 
mere for prepared sizes shipped by 
wail and $1.88 if sent by canal. The 
upper region companies of course 
laad the advantage of the short haul. 
‘- By April 7 the shipments to date 
‘vere ahead of the previous year, but 
trade was not as brisk as had been 
anticipated and “there has been a 


1 Be 
tae 


i, 
sranton Company 
cents higher. — 
rom these prosy commercial d 
Is the Journal of April 21 turne 
‘to a more congenial subject, the de- 
‘scription of the new ventilating sys- 


mpany, 


colliery of William Milnes Jr. and 
Company, at St. Clair. 


of the Airhole was a big brick fur- 


Running into this stack, for about 
three feet, was a steam pipe sup- 
plied by two boilers. 


containing 25 steams jets. 


‘nd 


1 $1,000 and it was said to work per- 
Wi fectly in eliminating the fire damp. 


ntilated. 


gaid, were the Mammoth and the 
) Sevenfoot, by means of two slopes 
430 yards and 320 yards long respec- 
tively. There were 460 men and’ 
boys employed and the output in. 
1869 had been 127,030 tons. | 


sawed between 500,000 and 600,000 
feet of lumber each year. 
By April 28 boats were plentiful 


and freights here dropped five cents. | 


Shipments were good, but the oper- 
ators were complaining that offers 
were below the prices of 1859, so 
that some collieries suspended and 
Soothers went on part time. The fol- 


lowing week the Journal said “We/ 


learn there are turnouts at several 
of the collieries in this region for 
higher wages,” but despite these the 
Journal of May 12 reported ship- 
j ments substantially ahead of the 


same date in 1859, although by this | 


time many mines were flooded by 
heavy rains, The issue of May 19 
said that the boatmen had struck for 


) higher freights. 


ay 


By May 26 the Journal reported 


that demand was growing and th 
D. iL. & W. advanced prices 15 
B cents. 


A digression here may be allowed. @ 


ee Along about this time a political 
See convention was being held in Chi- 
cago, and the Journal of May 26 
contained at the masthead the an 
nouncement: 
“Wor President, Abram Lincoln, of 
Dilinois.” 
P In its leading editorial the Jour- 
mnal lined up whole-heartedly for 


o | 


- 


“urnout at a number of collieries for I 


hiigher wages.” A week later 
‘fournal said that ‘in some instances 3 
‘he advxrnce has been granted, inj 
others rafused, owing to %he 
orice offered for coal.” 

These low prices offered seem to 
“ave been partly due to the action 
if the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
vhose circular, the Journal of this 
fate said, had cut prices 35 cents 
yom those cited above. ‘Of course 
“$chuylkiil County cannot compete 
vith these prices in the New 
eastern markets at the present § 
es of transportation,” the Journal 


i 


S| ut, the railroad 
drawback of 15 
mboat_ and } 


co ea IT, 


low i 


pa 


York 3 


the ii 


EY 
Hoole 
vy 


(| 


we Lincoln and Hamlin, and took ocea- 
Mm sion to make announcement that the 

name of the nominee was “Abram, 
not Abraham,” as the 
seemed to think. But 
was wrong. 
mits masthead 


the Journal 


was changed 


The issue of June 2 said that rail- 


15 cents July 15 and an additional 
$15 cents September 1. Hich water 
B still hampered both output and ship- 
ments, according to the issue of June am 


9, Which also said that the Mahanoy 


tunnel on the East Mahanoy kaii- 
road had been driven 728 feet on the 
south end and 740 on the north, 
Bleaving 1837 feet to be driven. 


The Mine Hiil Railroad was mak- 
| ing an extension to connect with the 
. Shamokin Valley Railroad west of 
i Mount Carmel, and the Journal of 
fe June 16 said that GW, Parvin, of 
» | Pottsvilie, and 

Clair, had leg 


¥ 


uoted at 10) 


e-p 4 
au 


tem or “steam jet’’ at the Hickory j 
At the topg§ 


nace, having at one end the large§ 
M sheet iron stack in the county, six] ‘ 
Bp tect in diameter and 52 feet high. les me 
z it 

Attached to iim 

this pipe, inside the stack, at regular [fF 
intervals, were three circular pipes 
When if 
the steam was turned on a tremen- 
™) dous draft was created in the stack. a 
™) The cost of this installation was @ 


Formerly, the Journal account said, © 
it was difficult if not impossible for % 
the men to work in muggy weather, 
but by this contrivance about five #y 
miles of underground workings were 4 
a Ve 2 
oth N The beds worked here, the Journal. 


“A 


En- 
gines aggregating 250 horsepower ff 
were employed, and the colliery mill 


uninformed 


and the following week | 
am) so that ] 
Br the name appeared correctly—Abra- { 
Zee ham Lincoln. 


#road and canal rates would advance | 


John Wyiam. of St. § . 


the Locust Summit fe 
ei. a "hae a 


y; Which would have a south=/ 
1 tet over this new link. ae 
_ As the Auburn & Allentown Rail- §7 
road Company showed no inclination” 
to let contracts for construction, 4 
effort was made here, recorde 
jin the issue of June 23, to have loca 
subscribers withdraw and put their 
money in a new venture to” 
Sei known as the Broad Mountain 
Mahanoy Railroad. uy 
Business was booming meanwhili 
mM Shipments for the week were re- 
corded June 30 as having heen — 
549 tons, the greatest ever § 
m down. A month later, July 28, 
* Journal said that business was 
H heavy, the operators mainta 
H prices well. Of the 15-cent ine 
jin canal tolis 100 cents was allon 
ed to boatmen serving Philadelph 
r As late as September 22 the. 
mnal said that prices were not 
sy holding but showing a tenden 
advance, while on October, 13 
N) paper said that the increase in sl 
ments to date, for the whole 
were 704,728 tons ahead of the 
Mivious year, the gain of Sch 
alone being 298,306 tons. 
But everybody was not prosper: 
apparently. ‘This same issue of ¢ 
Jober 13 said that all the operati 
of George S. Repplier would be 
by Sheriff Hobart October 24. 1 
included operations in Mersvill 
Branch township on lands ow 
R. M. & L, Lewis, the Tunnel 
jliery at Ashland, rights to two 
jin New Castle township, mine e 
Hment, horses, buggies, sleighs, th 
icontents of one store and certai 
mirights in the contents of the s 
of Jacob Wiest and Compa 
} Minersville, from which it may 
s jinferred that Mr. Repplier 
m.company store as an adjunct ° 
mining business. } : 
_The following week was a great 
one in this neighborhood. The Jou 
by) nal of October 20 said that on Thi 
| day, October.18, the Mine Hi 
ynection with the Shamokin 
Hand Pottsville Railroad had b 
)) completed. A special train came up 
pjfrom Philadelphia with 250 gue 
From Cressona they were pi 
mover the Mine Hill by R. A. Wil 
real operating man of that road, ¥ 
rode in his little locomotive “Ge 
"| which was familiar to men still 
Ming here. is 
9 The visitors were taken down 
7 Gordon planes and thence over 
new extension up Locust Mo 
to the connecting point just a 
west of Mount .Carmel, at a 
"jlater known as Hester’s fro : 
fact that Pat Hester, who achi d 
some notoriety, lived there at the 
j time he plotted his murders, / 
excursion was taken from that point | 


\ ern a 


aes 


ew 
3 
% 


ey 


ec 


_ 


7 


ae to Sunbury, where a big dinner wa: 
te s)served that night in the Central 
we, Hotel. va 


| Some of the Philadelphia travele 
went on to Renovo, while others re- 99 

turned to Philadelphia by way o 

| Harrisburg. On Friday, October 19, 

/ the first car of coal from the Parvin 

} operation at Locust’ Summit came!) 
down over the Mine Hill, and at the x 

instance of Mrs. Wilder it was given | 

to a widow living in Cressona. ; 

The Journal, of October 27 said 

=) that the prospect of a change in th 

} national administration was alrea 

helping business. It also recorded 


i ie that the Repplier properties ha 
bom been bought at sheriff's sale as f 


lows: oF 
Red Ash mine at Minersville, b 
R,. M. and L. Lewis, the land owner 
for $4,700. ; 
Tunnel and Locust Mountain mine 
at Ashland, by Charles A. Repplier, 


aw 


; 


of Philadelphia, for $14,000 and } 
$6,000 respectively. od p 
; Broad Mountain colliery in New ; 


eet 


Castle township, by Charles A. Rep- 
plier, Tor $14,000. 

This gave a total of $88,700 for: 
collieries which the Journal said had | 
cost the original owner $250,000.07 


a 


on 
j : 


‘ey 


: 


a 


at 


y K wn to a rate warp 9 ; 
the advantage must still rest with} h had blown out ane 
the people hauling the shorter dis-) 4 Schuylkill were to fe 

tance, : phigh coal operators had ag 
The Journal was frankly in sym- « operations to four day a 

pathy with the Schuylkill operators, until things grew better. 

}and with the highly individualistic 9% The issue of June 8 contained a 

system of mine development. This reprint of a_ statistical statement 

sympathy frequently led. the paper § drawn up by P. W. Sheafer for he 

into positions which are hardly cap- § North American of Philadelphia. T 

able of defense in logic or business § {t the total area of the coal fields 
morals. ; was given as 470 square miles, 

' So, in discussing the report of the Schuylkill -having 146, Shamokin- 
| Reading Railroad in the issue of Mahanoy-Lehigh having 126, and 

Mm January 19, 1861, the Journal said Wyoming-Lackawanna 198. 

Mifrankly: ‘In times of difficulty the Mr. Sheafer made an approxima- 

Bcarrying companies must sustain iy tion of the coal in place, and after 

the producers and protect them from @ allowing 50 percent loss for operat- 

eeeeeathe monopolists of their own creat- % ing and preparation he gave his idea 

Wing, as far as it is consistent with § of “tons, nett” originally in place as 
| their own interests to do so, or their 13,180,538,000 which, after subtract- 
© trade must diminish.” ing the 83,856,759 tons mined since 

One week later the Journal said | 1820, left 13,096,681,241 tons in 

attack on Major Anderson by ) ) that a mine inspection bill would be] place. 

§ in Charleston. Sundry other laid before the General Assembly, | | Along about this time one of the 
es of the Journal in the files = and it came out in favor of a general | English capitalists interested in the 

_been subjected to the knives Miimprovement law to charter im-f| Reading Railroad came over to 

i shears of vandals. But since provement companies without spe- Philadelphia, and the Journal of 

we is a growing tendency to con- cial legislation, but with the pro- June 16 said that stockholders in the 

murder as a mere peccadillo, J w) viso that such companies should not } Mill Creek and Schuylkill Valley 
nd in case the culprit is a woman @ be allowed to mine coal. It will be railroads had been asked to pass on 

9 dismiss her with applause, it is | remembered that years before the a proposal to lease those lines per- 

robaily of little use to protest the [iy Journal had fulminated against im- manently to the Reading. The sug- 

ons of the especially mean yer- § provement companies as nothing gestion had been made by “Mr. Mc- 
a@ who think nothing of butcher- | but mining companies in disguise. Calmont, of London,” the Journal 
priceless and irreplaceable re- | : * said, and it added that stockholders 
' | The difficulties of the Repplier in in those roads were already interest- 

S FSCOTE OF TEST was printed tn fm terest seamed fo persist, and the MMMM of in tne eading.” ‘The Journal 

Journal of January 12, 1861, ae the breaker on Mill Creek had burn- said McCalmont wanted to cut the 


‘ cost of handling coal on the bra 
it was said that the total ship- 2 ed down:the previous Monday night, roads. He also seems to have raneb: 


it repeated the story of Wil- 
m Morris and George Shoemaker 
trying to sell coal in Philadelphia. 

his time it said that the first suc- 
sful attempt to generate steam 
with anthracite had been made at 
Phoenixville in 1825. John, Price 
»Wetherill had tried it at his ‘Phila-§ 
phia lead works before this, but § 
we only partly successful. P 
| The last bit of interesting coal 
ws this year was in the issue of 
cember 8, which said that the en- 
E: e house at the Phoenix colliery of J 
Miller & Goyne had been destroyed J 
ob incendiaries. with a loss of 
3 000. ‘ 

fhe final issue of this year isJ 
ully mutilated in the bound file. 
evidently contained the story of 


s of anthracite had been 8,131,- if February 11, which would keep three od to Slams thd Hebe meee 
ms. The detailed figures were: Ke islopes idle. The breaker was re- > g g 
nN } built and the Journal of August 31 ment, for this same issue said that] 


Asa Whitney had resigned as pres- 


PSA hey Te 3,292,828 li said it had resumed operations on ident of the Reading and had been 
+++ 1,871,548 ; August 26. i succeeded by Charles 5. Smith. 
Yl ten 1,356,388 S| The Journal of March 16 publish- On June 29 the Journal reprinted 
64,592 Jed the rail and canal rates for the a story from the Tamaqua Gazette 

Pp vecre kal 1,091,082 year, basic charges from Port Car- to the effect that the miners at sey- 

see iee a0 730,642 bon being $1.38 to Richmond, with eral collieries there had been been 


73 cents the canal toll to Philadel- 
phia, the same as in 1860. Boatmen 
were asking $1.60 to New York, but 
trade was very dull and Schuylkill 
shipments since the first of the year 
i showed a decrease of 40,000 tons. 

4 The following week canal freights 
had settled down to $1.55 from Port 
Carbon to New York and 60 cents 
to Philadelphia, but operators were 


on strike and had been parading 
with a band and banners. Nobody 
seems to have learned what it was 
about. . 


The issue of July 6. said that 
Schuylkill shipments to date were 
more than 190,000 tons behind the 


previous year, and canal freights 
from Port Carbon to New York 


prea orate’ anh ain plas | , 


k. & Bloom. R. R. : 
1a Se araer 210,108 


| 


OR a le Five MOLES advised by letters from outside points poh? Ppa et ae 50 cents the 
| A AG ey not to ship, as holdover stocks were 8 : adelphia. ; 
hort Mountain ....... 100,652 _On July 13 the Journal printed an 


heavy. 
< In the meantime, Abraham Lin- 
i coln had been sworn in as President 
and the storm descended. The Jour- 
nal of April 20 said that ‘Civil War 
Commenced in Baltimore,” and had 
an account of the attack on the 
Massachusetts troops there, together 
with a telegram from O. C. Bosby- 
shell saying that the cid Peal and 
. Berks troops—the ‘‘First Defenders 
s along their lines which were —Swhich had left the preceding W ed- 
eee 2e buying the coal at the nesday, were the first to arrive in 
ete county mining was done eee Washington and, Were peste 
‘s = ; : iat Sy: . The war exc ; 
individuals and firms pti aneae » “Tg ie pees said, had cut down coal 
ariably leased their mines an DS action: ; 
meena. Sbis Tak the Tos Pron April 27 the Journal listed 22 
34 cere thelr yt aa oe ship- Schuylkill county commands either 
id their tonnages to Philadelphia 9% in or ready for service, consisting of 


advertisement from the Navy De- 
partment, asking bids on 80,000 
tons of anthracite with the right to 
50,000 tons additional at the same 
terms. Otherwise the coal trade) 
was flat, and the week’s shipments 
were 86,000 tons behind the same 
week in 1860. 


The Journal of July 20 contained 


ja brief account of the battle of Bull 
Run, and a very long account of the 
woes of the coal trade. ‘‘The whole 
sioss from all the regions compared 
with last year,” it said, “is 204,970 
tons, while the loss from Schuylkill 
County reaches 262,740. There is 
evidently a screw loose somewhere,” 

Though the coal trade was dull, 
the railroads were very active in} 


[\ It may not be out of place to make 
la short re-statement of conditions 
with relation to other districts. 
side of Schuylkill County, min- 
as very largely in the hands of 
rations which had been speci- 
authorized to mine, carry and @ 
oal. In some cases these com- 
6 had arrangements with pro- 


diemen. There were 78 such & 1,860 men, ‘In this county,” said consolidation and extension plans. j 
operators in Schuylkill in 1860, with the paper, “the colliery operators The Journal of July 27 said that the 
111 mines. g Shave been greatly crippled by the Reading had ‘effected a lease of the 

The big market which everybody number of men who have volunteer- Mill Creek and Schuylkill Valley 


Railroads, and togk possession of 
them this week. We understand 
that engineers are surveying the 
route from the foot of the planes of | 
the Broad Mountain & Mahanoy 
Railroad, to connect that road with | 
the road now making three miles 
this side of Mahanoy City.” The 
L. Cc, & N. Company was also survey- 


My ing to extend its Nesquehoning road 
[to the southern end of Buck Moun 


©) was striving for was at New York Gis ed. Several operators have been 
. i ehragle ane of i nchagce i! compelled to close up & portion sd me 
Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys, . the works and transfer the remnan 
paside from any geological advan- Wi) of hands left to other collieries, so 
‘ “aston «a acc saben OR er ee Se creat has been the drain on men. aa 
yantase ® BNO a ° ; to war conditions, 
York. The Schuylkill operators . Be kpe a and the D. & H. can- 
B tried to compete by shipping coal via ™ celled their coal circulars, the Jour- 
Rae hie. - sae: eh ts phon orbs M nal said on May 4, but on May 11 
ae al fe % ge jecse x the paper said that production res 
Mae (is difference in haul, the Schuyl} ahead of the corresponding week of § 
See Kili operators began to get the worst | 1860, and that lump and steamboat 
fee o: (tin the New York market, their De sizes’ were wanted, though prepared 
) chief idea of relief was that the Mal sizes were dragging. 

transportation companies should cut This was only a little spurt, how- 
rates so as to wipe out the differ- ever, for on June 1 the Journal said 


ence in distance. It never seemed oe —_— = 


10 orcur to any body in Schuylkill 
oS awe ae 


tain tunn : 


The coal business was so badly de- 
‘moralized that the Journal of August 
8 said canal freights to Philadelphia 
had dropped to 30 cents, The canal 
company intervened, to protect its 
own investment in boats which were 
turned over to skippers on a sort of 
installment plan, and refused to al- 
low any drawbacks to boatmen who 
asked less than 40 cents to Phila- 
delphia and $1.35 to New York, from 
Schuylkill Haven. It was made 
known at the same time that all 
rates and tolls would advance 16 
cents September 1. 

On August 10 the Journal com- 
plained that the D. & H. was cutting 
coal prices, and on August 24 said 
that Schuylkill County operators had 
offered coal to the Navy at $3.25 to 
$3.35 a ton on board vessels at 
Philadelphia. ‘‘These are low figures” 
said the Journal, ‘and leave but 
little margin for profit.” 

Business was so bad that the rail- 
road and the canal agreed to forego 
the increase in September 1, and 
that was announced in the Journal 
of August 31. The Journal itself un- 
dertook to cope with the plight of 
the coal industry, and urged the land 
owners to “organize adjoining coal 
tracts into improvement companies 
under the general improvement law 
of this state, for the purpose of sink- 
ing shafts. They could put into 
stock the mining leave only and re- 
tain the surface except so much as 
would be required to work an ex- 
tensive colliery, for refuse, etc.” 

Land owners were asked to notify 
the Journal the extent of their hold- 
ings and what they would ask for 
the “coal leave’ or mining right. 
that is, how many shares of stock 
they would want at $25 each. 

Things got worse instead of bet- 
ter. and on September 14, the Jour- 
nal said that ‘heavy houses” in New 
York and Philadelphia had suspend- 
ed,, ‘affecting the trade of both the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh regions, which 
is rapidly bringing the business down 
to a cash basis in all its depart- 
ments.’ Trade was naturally dull, as 
a result, but “confidence in business 
circles is also improving, and the 
large subscriptions by the masses of 
the people to the Patriotic Loan, to- 
gether with the impression that the 
‘back bone’ of Secession is already 
broken, all have a tendency to 
inspire confidence, and its effect is 
already becoming visible in all de, 
partments of trade.” 2 

Brave and patrictic words, these, 
but it is hard to believe that Benja- 
min Bannan himself fully believed 
them. He was doing his bit in the 
vay of building and maintaining 
morale, but an ocean of blood and 
tears was to be spilled before the 
backbone of Sec sssion was broken. 

The issue of September 21 con- 
tained the bad news that the total 
loss in Schuylkill shipments to date 
was 474,140 tons, while the rest of 
the regions, taken together, showed 
a slight increase. The Journal al- 
Ways had a remedy on tap, and this 
time it suggested two: 

First, fix th tolis at a low point, 
and fix them in February instcad of 
March, so the Schuylkill operators 
might compete in early bidding for 
supplying factories and boat lines. 

Second, lease the Riehmond 
Wharves only to miners of coal, with 
others reserved by the railroad it- 
Self over which the railroad mighi 
ship coal for any or all operators at 
a fixed charge, accepiing the paper 
of such operators when times are 
dull. 5 

“They must lessen expenses at 
Port Rich Picola the Journat 


in the sales of coal, as the trade 
cannot stand heavy shavers VAY 
longer. It would probably be better 
for the company to reecive the cvul 
aia fair rate and sell it themselves 
through authorized agents.” i 
Here Bannan was openly advising 


f the railroad company to go into the 


coal merchandising business, Tle was 
also endeavoring to prepare for the 
Schuylkill operators a condition of 
existénce comparable only to those 
joys which, we are assured, «Wait 
the righteous, in the blessed here- 
after. His proposals, in brief, were 
that the landowners, in the guise «f 
improvement companies, should con- 
solidate the coal properties, develop 
them for mining, and then lease 
them to operators. 

After walking into a mine owned 
and paid for by some other person, 
the operator would dig out his little 
tonnage, send it to market, and let 
the railroad finance the selling by 


j}@ecepting his paper or buying nis 


coal outright. Life would have been 
one grand, sweet song for the op- 
erator under such conditions, 

The Journal again wept copiously 
in the issue of September 28. ‘The 
long anticipated crisis was at hand, 
it said. The Journal had begged the 
carrying companies to avért it by 
lowering their charges, ‘‘but so 
little were our suggestions heeded, 
that for the last two or three years, 
we have ceased conferring with any 
of the officers of the, companies * * 
The suggestion that the companies 
should take the coal from our oper- 
ators who have not the capital to sell 
their own coal, at a fair rate, and 
dispose of it at Philadelphia— or 
take all the coal for transhipment at 
that port, at a fair rate, and dispose 
of it, meets the approbation of many 
of our operators.” 

The iniquities of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company also moved the J our- 
nal deeply. In thefissue of October 
§ the Journal reprinted a vard cir- 
culated by that conrpany in New 
York, offering white ash coal, at re- 
tail, for $4.20 pér ton of 2000 pounds. 

“At this price for coal, delivered’’ 
said the Journal, “our operators and 
dealers cannot compete with the 
present rate of toll, ete., and many 
of them must stop, so long as these 
New York companies supply coal rt 
these rates.” 

“But it is worth while to make a 
little comparison here. The quoted 
rate 6f $4.20 per short ton of 2000 
pounds was equivalent to a price of 
$4.76 per gross ton of 2240 ponds. 
The Journal itself said the Schuyl- 
kill operators offered navy coal at 
$3.25 to $3.35 on board at Philadel- 
phia. Isven supposing the retail mar- 
gin in Philadelphia was as high as 
$1.25 a ton—and it probably was 
nothing like that figure—that wouwld 
have made the retail price of this 
navy coal in Philadelphia $4.50 or 
$4.60. In the light of these cool 
facts it is hard to see why the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company should have 
been dressed down for quoting a ve- 
tail price of $4.76. 

The last sad rites were performed 
over -the dead, dream of an Auburn 
& Allentown Railroad in the Journa! 


of October 26, which said that ‘The } 


Schuylkill & Susquehanna Railroad 


(formerly known as the Dauphin & | 


Susquehanna) * * * has passed un- 
der the management of the Reading 
Railroad Company.” 

This issue also said that an opera- 
tor had suggested that the Rich- 
mond wharves be’ given solely to 
commission men, who would not buy 
coal on their own accounts but who 
would do an exclusive commission 


business. The Journal, however 
stuck to its own plan as printed Bep- J 
tember 21, naively explaining that “it 
would relieve the operator who Fiow 
mines, sells and ships his own /oal; 
of a large burden of capital reqyuir= 
ed to carry on his business.” ' That 
certainly was the nub; the operator 
was to be relieved and the railroad 
company was to be obliged te do the 
financing. 

The Journal also suggested, Octo= 
ber 26, that the land owners cut the 
royalty and that the carrieys cut tae 
rates on lump and steamboat siges, 
so that these Schuylkill grades could 
compete in New York. “Qne of our 
old operators * * * informis us,” Said 
the paper, “that if he could dispose 
of the proportions of coml as it comes 
from the mines, without breaking 
up to make lazgé portions of stove 
ecal, he tould sell lump. coal 30 
ycents a ton less than stove coal brok- 
en up.’’ : 
} By November 16 things were @ 
little brighter, and the Journal said 
that “the demand for stove coal is 
unusually brisk, and in fact the de= 
mand for all sizes has been good, 
and 10 cents advance per ton has 


been secured by the operators gen-= 
erally.” 

The next week, November 23; 
there was a little depression. The 
Journal printed a blank form of peti= 
tien to be addressed to Congress, 
asking that all slaves be declared 
free, It is to the everlasting honor 
of Benjamin Bannan and the Jour 
nal that this great reform was dis- 
cerned jin its true proportions, and 
advocated as a matter of national 
"Glicy, long before it was actually 
effected. With all his minor faults 
and failings, Bannan had not only 
a keen mind but a truly great soul 

On November 30 the Journal said 
that the plan to have the railroad 
buy the coal at Port Richmond did 
not seem to be favored aS much as 
the scheme for bona fide commission 
men at that point. 

Tn the issue of December 14, the 
Journal reprinted a discussion by PB. 
W. Sheafer, which had been publisk- 
ed originally in the Philadelphia 
| North-American of November 1a, 
dealing with the great loss in break- 
ing coal. 

This discussion cited thirteen dif4 
ferent devices or arrangements for 
breaking, which showed an average 
loss of 26.24 per cent, with a pro= 
cuction of 14.82 per cent of the un-} 
| desired chestnut coal. He figured 
that for 83,791,278 tons shipped 
from 1820 to 1860 there was a loss 
of 16,758,255 tons, and that )#ite 
whole money loss to operators and 
others was about $24,000,000. “Can 


| this great loss of coal be avoided,” 
asked Mr. Sheafer, ‘“‘and if so, “by 


what means?” 

On December 21 the Journal, in 
denying a report that the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company had leased the 
Mine Hill Railroad, said that these 
companies were negotiating so that 
the Mine Hill would deliver Ashland | 
coal at the Schuylkill Haven land- 
ings on the same basis that the 
Reading would deliver the same coai § 
ever the Broad Mountain Railroad, 
then under construction. The Mine 
Hill Company was to operate in its 
customary fashion in all respects, 


} and in case the new rates did not f 


enable it to maintain its customary § 


"] dividends the Schuylkill Navigation 
A Company was to make up the differ- 7 
} ence under a guarantee. 


The year’s last bit of news was 


| Published December 28. It was toa 
| the effect that the Philadelphia City } 


Councils had accepted the proposal 
»f Colonel James Connor to lease 


ee 
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Ways considered anthracite, 
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re 


county, 
loss of i 
Compared with the preceding year. 

There was a-melancholy record in 
issue G 
era mine near Minersville, went into 
some old workings with his superin- 


deal 


Hels 


Ae 


1862, 


part of the Girard lands. 
take out 50,000 tons a year, with a 
royalty of 25 cents a ton on all sizes 
above chestnut and with a royalty of 
10 cents on chestnut provided the 
proportion of that size did not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the total. The 
term was five years, with rent pay- 
able monthly, and a maximum al- 


@mount the city would refund. 
Total shipments of anthracite 
TS6i. as recorded in the Journal! of 
86 wer 
The Wyoming region clearly 
outelassed Schuylkill, as the follow- 
ing figures show: 


». 1,480,882 
|. 1,188,570 
58,057 


wh 


883,632 


re er ane Og 
a.) T48,672 


there was the so-called 


ich 


Heit; seh OND 


The shipment statistics 
coming 


complicated, I 


Read 


too, t 


Coa 


delivering 


Thus 


were 


ing 


he 


Place, the period was coming when 
of Shamokin 
being shipped south over the Mine 
Hill, to go from Schuylkill Haven by 
Railroad, 
getting tangled up with the so-calied 
Schuylkill shipments. 

Lehigh 
Was 


dragging Wil- 


e was to & 


of hammers, resulting in 
coal with good square fractures. The 
Journal satd that something of this 
Sort was being used by the Pennsyl- 
yania Coal Company at its Coal vard 


breaking 


near Néw York, and that’ R. A 
Wilder, of the Mine Hill Railroad, 
had invented an improved breaker 


Which “does not crush, but sepa. tes 


lowance by the city of $20,000 for coal with a square fracture,” and 
improvements. In case the lease were which, on trial at Robert Gotreil’s 
not renewed, three disinterested colliery, at Centralia, showed a 
arbitrators were to appraise im- saving of 60 or 70 percent of the 
provements over $20,000, which waste by the Battin process, 


The opening of new coal fields in 
Mahanoy and Shamokin, and the OX- 
tension of transportation lines jn- 
turally compelled new groupings. 
The Schuylkill Navigation Company 


in 


e 7,474,908 


and the Mine Hill Railroad Com- 
pany published their traffic agree- 
ment in the issue of February 1, 

2.697.459 whereby ratés on Mahanoy und 
Shamokin coal to be transported lv 
bt di from Schuylkill Haven were 
set. 


By reason of this agreement, and 
of the Reading's arrangements to 
take Mahanoy coal from the Broad 
Moyntain & Mahanoy Railroad, the 
Journal said, operators south of 
conse Mountain were much worried, 
seenting advantages to be giv ) 
the Mahanoy saat she a 


North Br. “No improvements are progressing | 
Canal - 807.001 on this side of the Broad Mountain,” 
Penna., Coal said the Journal, ‘and we learn that 
Go: » $25,857 until it is understood that the trade 
Seranton . 1,104,319 on this side is to be placed on as 
B&H. ... 726,644 favorable a footing. preparations 
Lack. and will be made on a limited Seale, for 
Bloom. 3 the present “year’s business. The in- 


creased depth of collieries, iogether 
with the increased quantity of fire 
damp encountered, will cause many 
of the smaller veins to be abandoned 
in the southern portion of the basin, 
unless they are placed on an equal 
footing, with regard to transporta- 
tion to market.” 

Such a statement was typical of 
the Journal's peculiar economic bias 
under Bannan. Originally Bannan 
had held that the Schuytkill denosits 
were the greatest that.could be-— 
beds of vast extent. and incredible 
thickness. When this was exploded, 
he still insisted that inferior deposits 
should be permitted to compete with 
richer and better fields, and that 
the transportation companies should 
pay the difference in cost. 

So it was not surprising that the 
Journal of February 22 should say 
ie the answer to the question of 

ow 


is. now al- 
as fol- 


49,477 


91,380 


be- 
first 


were 
nh the 


coal was 


and so 


& Susque- 


| over the mountain the Pottsville basin could be 
it td the Lehieh further developed was “permanent 
in 1861 there was Jow tolls and freights, thus placing 


only 


111.000 tons se delivered, 
and this was given as a Lehigh ship- 
whereas 
to Wyoming 


66 


2 operators and 


eorgze 


Spencer, 


operators in 
working 4 


us on an equal footing with other 


regions will develop it, and nothing 
else.” : 


it should have been 
and so have It was «also suggested that the 
output for 1861 to land owners and carriers should re- 


duce royalties and rates respectively 
on lump coal, so the local product 
could compete in the New York mar- 
ket. Schuylkill lump shipments, the 
Journal said, were only i060 percent 
of the total, while in other regions 
Jump ran as high as 65 to 7@ percent. 
Ry breaking lump into prepared 
sizes there was not only breaker 


I minés, a 
22 mines as 


owner 


tendent, Weetor Hurhes. Gas in an cost, but there was loss by making 
Old breast had exploded and they chestnut coal, which was selling at 
Were caught in a body of chuke $1.40 to $1.50 at the mine. 
damp. Mr. Spencer died, but Flushes In the issue of March & the Jour- 
Was rescued in time by Spencer's nal gave the cireular of the Penn- 
Bson. William, who was alarmed by sylvania Coal Company for coal on 
their absence. - hoard at Port Ewen, from which 
Mr. Spencer, said the Journal, point the carrying charge to New 
“was 56 years of age at the time of York was 50 cents. The prices rangr- 
hits death. forty whit years of ed from $2.80 for lump to $3.15 for 
Which he was en ved. in mining stove, or from 39 to 50 cents below 
operations, in Various capacities.” the 1861 prices. : 
me They siarted young in the old days, The Journal fairly shrieked at 
7 On January 24 the Journal print- this news. “It is a gross outrage on 
ed 4 Jettey from (hiarles M. Weth the rights of labor and the interests 
eri) dated at Lafayette Indiana of Pennsylvania” it said, ‘whieh 
Saving that he anda Mr. Dalison who calls for the interposition of legis- 
then. lived in Pottsville, had experi lature, if there is any mode by which 
I nted same Fears before on a coal their chartet can be reaghed ,» 
am wh ised $ - 


Syste 


} 
ie} 


4 ripe 


Stroy one of her leading interests out 


fit 


violate 


10 OTeie company ough yD be 
mitted on her (that is, Penns; 
Vania’s) soi], to thus recklessly 


of revenge or vindietiveness, grow- 
ing out of contracts they have enter- 
ed into with rival companies . el 
Whether this move has been caused 
by revenge, or a species of corpora- 
tion insanity, it appears to us as a 
subject for legislative interfer- 
ence." 

It seems, according to this ae- 
count, that the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company had some sort of an ar- 
rangement with the D. & H. Com- 
pany that its toll payment on the DJ 
& H. Canal should be half of all] 
above a price of $2.50 on board at 
Fort Ewen. This circular gave the 
D. & H. about 14 cents a ton. The 
echbes of this squabble reverberated 
for somé time. 

The Journal of March 14 said that} 
trade had opened pretty well and? 
that rail and canal charges were the 
same as those of 1861. a 

One week later the paper said that 
miners were likely to be scarce, ow-! 
ing to the war, and it advised that, 
to avoid strikes, wages should he 
advanced when coal advanced, The 
paper also said that the D. & H. and 
the Pennsylvania ‘Coal Company 
were fighting. and recommended 
petitions to the legislature ta oust 
both of them. Schuylkill ceal was 
reported to be bringing only $2.65 to 
$2.50 on board at Philadelphia, 
while the prices should not have 
heen lower than $2.26 to $2.50 on 
board cars or boats in the region. 

On March 29 the Journal Said that 
about seventy miners had come 
down from the Luckawanna region, 
reporting that the D. L. & W. had) 
suspended some mines owing to the 
low prices quoted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company. But the same 
issue contained the D. L. & W. cir- 
cular, which quoted prices 15 to 25 
cents above those of the Pennsyl- 
vata. A letter from Henry C. 
Carey, highly approved by the Jour- 
nal, suggested the advisability of 
forbidding transportation companies 
from dealing in any articles or com-= 
modities transported—though at one 
time the Journal had even suggest- 
ed that the Reading Railroad should 
tuke the coal delivered at Port Rich= 


mond and seli it through its own) 
accredited agents. 

The D. & H., aecording to the 
Journal’ of April 5, had issued-@ 


circular 50 cents above the Pennsyl- 
vania rates. and the following week 
the Journal said that these two 
companies were at law, the D. & Hv 
suing for something like $1,000,000) 
in tolls alleged to be due under an 
agreement, as one half of the saving? 
effected in transportation costs by) 
improvements made to the D. & A 
Canal. 
The Journal of April 26 said tha 

Judge Hegins had decided in favor, 


bof Augustus Girard, John Fabricius 
) Girard and others, 
Phen Girard, in their suit to set aside 


as heirs of Step- 


the will of Girard us applying to | 
some $,500 acres in twenty-one traets? 
of coal land. This was the last case 
decided by Judge Hegins. He died 
in Sunbury on Wednesday, July 2, 
ws recorded in the Journal of July 4. 
Hie was a frail man, who suffered 
‘nuch from illness. He was a native 
if Northumberland County, and wae 


miy.48 years old when he died, He 
was buried in Sunbury. 

By May 3, steamboat, lump and 
thestnut sizes were in demand, the 


Journal reported, but prepared coal 
yas slow. Strikes were reported at 
arious pluces, and Governer Curtin 


veld a hearing on the bill before 
\im te have both the PD, & H. and” 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company’ 


cited before the Supreme Court to} 
determine whether they did not) 
their charters by their toll 
Per ie 


ce plagued the 


es A "4 
-egion during the whole war period 
segan to take on an ugly turn, The 
fournal of May 10 said that’the men 
who had struck at Heckscherville 
he preceding Monday had forced 
stoppage of the pumps. By Wednes- 
day the sheriff had collected a small | 
force and had got the pumps into 
iction, but the preceding evening he 
jad wired to Governor Curtin for) 
assistance, Governor Curtin sent | 
General Patterson up from Philadel- } 
phia with 200-infantrymen, who got 
<0 Heekscherville on Thursday, and 
on Thursday night another detach- 
ment came up, but all returned on 
Friday, as the strikers’ returned to 


wwork. This) was the first strikers 
had ever tried interference with 
pumps. 


Miner in the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company operations at Pittston were 
also out, the Journal said, and it al- 
so added that the operators had giy- 
en the recent strikers here an ad-, 
Vance equad to about 13 cents a ton, 
being 25 cents a week to laborers and 
10 cents per ton to miners. The 
Journal said that the Governor had 
signed the bill against the D. & 11. 
and the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 

The Journal of May 17 recorded 
the driving through of the Mahanoy 
tunnel, otherwise the Buck Mountain 
tunnel, as achieved on Monday, May 
12. The work was done by B. Barry 
& Company, who began April 11, 
1859. The length of the tunnel was 
given as 3400 feet. 

On the last day of May the Jour- 
nal said that the first‘ car of coal 
over the Broad Mountain Railroad 
had been sent down that week by 
Conner & Patterson, consigned to 
Charles E, Smith, Philadelphia. 

This issue also contained a state- 
ment based on the monthly payroll 
at one of the Borda operations. 
From this it appears that by few 
men made as much as $60 a month, 
and those who did were especially 
good workmen on full time. The 
average for miners was $4) a month, 
working seven to nine hours daily. 

“We know,” commented the .Jour- 
nal, “that there are 2 good many 
miners in this region making $2 to 
eo a day, who work regular- 
ee 
One man’s meat is another’s pvoi- 
son. The Journal of June 7 recorded 
the heaviest freshet known since the 
disastrous flood of 1850. Rain had 
Started Tuesday and continued 
thirty-six hours. There were not a 
half dozen deep mines which had not 
geen drowned out, and both canal 
and railroad suffered. Interference 
With the local coal trade for uny- 
where from one week to three was 
forecast in the Journal. 

But the damage was worse in the 
Lehigh region, the June 14 issue 
said, though the Wyoming region 
Was not hurt much. On the whole, 
though, the Journal thought that the 
injury to carrying lines would re- 
duce the total output of ill regions 
by 600,000 from the 1861 tocal. 

This of course meant that there 
would be good times for all Schuyl- 
kill mines, shipping over the Rend- 
ing, and the Journal solemnly warn- 
ed the workmen that if turnouts 
took place and wages were forced 
too high, miners would come in from 
other regions. On the whole, though, 
the Journal thought coal would ad- 


vance $1.50 a ton on board at ship- | 


ping ports. 


But there was trouble, of course. | 


The Journal of June 21 said that on 
the preceding Wednesday sirikers 
visited the colliery of Mrs. Vorhies, 
stopped the pumps, and pulled the 
fires. The sheriff got a posse out by 
Thursday night. Wages were good, 
the Journal insisted, and there was 
no legitimate cause for strikes. 
There seemed ‘to be suspicion of. 
political motives and the men were 
i 


warned that strikes jomented by 
politicians would not be tolerated. 
That same issue said that ship- 
ments for the week were off wbhout 
30,000 tons, owing to canal stoppase, 
and that for all regions the trade to) 
date was 105,866 tons below tREL. 
The boatmen got into the game and { 
demanded a 385 cent increase in 
freights to New York. In this issue, 
too, the Journal said that the loss in 
breaking coal was 20 to 39 percent, | 
but that half of this could he saved 
by using the Wilder breaker. _ The | 
first .person installing the WW ilder 
system was to have its use free of 


charge. 

The week of June 25 soy nearly 
75.000 tons sent down, 638,089 by rail 
and 11,502 by ‘canal. “The railroad 
company has done wonders,”’ said «he 
Journal. “The quantity transported 
to market this week is largely in ex- 
cess of any former week's shipment 
since the open of the railroad.” 
i Canal freights to Philadeiphia at 
this time were 85 cents from Port 
Carbon and 80 cents from Schuylkill 
Haven. 

Two other bits of news were that 
the cost of installing a Wilder break- 
er was about $750 to $900, and that 
the tax on both anthracite and soft 
coal in the Federal revenue Will ef- 
fective August 1 would be 38%% cents 
a ton. 

More rain and more strikes com- 
bined to reduce shipments, as re- 
corded July 5. 

“At many places,’ said the Jour- 
nal, ‘the men have become quite un- 
reasonable and are exacting wages 
which the prices of coal will not 
warrant paying.” The paper con- 
tinued that prices had dropped 25 
to 50 cents a ton from the high 
point after the flood, and added that 
“we learn that good miners can 
make from $2.25 to $2.50 a day by 
working eight hours a day, and or- 
dinary hands $2 a day. ‘This is | 
good wages, better than is made in 
any other branch of business at 
present.” 

As a means of comparing these | 
wages, here are retail prices in 
Pottsville as of July 5, reported 
in the regular market department } 
of the Journal: 4 

Best flour, $6.50 a barrel, which 
was equivalent to $1.62% for what 
used to be called a “fifty-pound 
sack;” beef, 8 to 11 cents: mutton, 
10 to 12 cents; pork, 9 to 10 cents; 
shoulders, 6 to 7 cents; ham, 10 
cents; lard, 10 to 11 cents; butter, 
13 cents; cheese, 10 cents; eggs, 13 
cents;. “A”? sugar, 11 cents. 

Along about this time the dream. 
was revived of creating a new rail 
route to New York. This was to be 
the Schuylkill Haven & Lehigh & 
New York Railroad, which was to 
connect the Mine Hill with the Le- 
high Valley at Lizard Creek and so 
reach New York. The Journal was 
for it, and said the books woul« 
open shortly. 

The first coal from the Girard 
lands, shipped by J. J. Connor, was 
sent down via the Broad Mountain 
railroad on Monday, August 18, ac- 
cording to the Journal of August. 28. 
It was consigned to Mayor Henry, of 
Philadelphia. On November 1, ac- 
cording to the Journal of November 
8, the first coal from East Mahanoy, 
in the shape of a train of seventeen 
cars, Was sent down by Wiggan & 
Treibles. Demand was still brisk, 
and the total shipments for all re- | 


i 


| 


ahead of 1861. 
November 6 the Journal, at the 


Operators,” Said that the Reading 
ywas trying to depress coal prices. 
jAs the company was getting high 


eR atselt the Journal said, it 


yjand sedition 


tinued in 


3 were r ‘ ie) - , ; 
gions were reported as 29,970 tons, Oe January 2, 1864, it was recorded that 


Suggestion of “several of our heavy 


2 


“i trade 


<o ae 
should not begrudge good prices to 
the operators once every eight or) 
ten years. } 

At the end of November the de- 
Imand was still strong. Schuylkill 
had sent down more than 400,000 
tons over the 1861 figure, and the 
industry as a whole was 59,565 tons 
ahead, but the Journal of Novem- 
ber 29 said that the Government Was} 
requiring much coal for military use, 
that iron works were beginning 
to look up, and even that high 
prices had encouraged cotton mills § 
to resume. The next year, the Jour- 
nal thought, would require an addi- 
tional million tons. 

Coal news for the year ended with 

the issue of December 27, which con- 
tained nothing more startling than 
the announcement William P, Reese 
had invented a coal breaker which 
was being used by C. Garretson at 
Middle Creek and by Thomas F. 
Beatty at Donaldson. 
The bound volume for 1863 is 
missing in the collection of Journal 
tiles and a good deal of the detail for 
that year is necessarily missing. It 
is known, however, that sometime 
earily in January, 1863, the Journal 
printed shipment figures for. 1862 
as follows: 


Total anthracite ship - 


ATUGITE Se dip ah ORT ce ont 7,640,905 
SCHUVLRAL) Loe we eee 2,890,598 
THEI ty Set eyed o> eee 1,30; tie 
AWNAtdoboeh he} -gmees rye foe 3,130,887 
SMO HL 19 27a a tapas. tale 241,642 


These tonnages were of course ex- 
clusive of the ‘‘semi-anthracite,” 
which was: 


Short Mountain ....... 17 7.22mi 
AINGMOELOR 6 sicja an >| «tes ean §2,223 


In the year 1862 there were 7% 
operators working 105 mines in 
Schuylkill County, and the ship- 
ments from the newly developed 
Mahanoy district aggregated 577,893 
tons, 

Enough is known of the volume 
for 1863 to say that the year was 
marked by more or less treasonable 
activities within the limits of Schuyl- 
kill County. Six men accused of be- 
ing rebel spies were picked up here 
in June, 1863, and sent to Philadel- 
phia in irons. ‘They had numerous 
sketches on their persons, including 
drawing of every colliery in the 
county. The forces of the south 
were feeling very fit in 18638, and @ 
good many people, even in the north, 
thought there might be considerable 
in the boast that Lee would water his 
horses in the Delaware river. 

There was considerable labor un- 
rest, too. It would appear that gen- 
eral organization of the miners took 
place on a seale unprecedented 
since the days of John Bates. 
These activities seem to have cen- 
tered on the property of the Forest 
Improvement Company, that is, in 
and around Minersville. 

Apparently the mines in that vi- 
cinity were pretty highly organized, 
with a committeeman at -each, and 
strikes were numerous. In spite of | 
the Government needs, these strikes 
went on and while it is true that 
Schuylkill County production in 1863 
was about 500,000 tons greater than } 
in 1862, virtually all of this increase; 
was in the new Mahanoy mines, 
While thousands of Schuylkill min- | 
ers were fighting at the front, strikes 7 
were of disgracefully | 
frequent occurrence at home. ' 

This disheartening condition con- @ 
1864, In the Journal of 


Hwork had been stopped at the five 
Sicollieries of Heckscher & Company 
Hand at the mine of J. H. Dunne, in 
Cass Township, about two weeks be- (> 
fore. It appears that the Heckscher Hie 
red ash mine, supplying domestic 
vincipally, had been obliged Ne 


¥ 


close for lack of orders, and the 
meaders of the workmen insisted that 
all the mines must work or all must 
suspend. 

The Journal advised Heckscher & 
Company to invoke Government aid. 
“During the last year,” it said, “ana 
at the present time, every colliery 


in the region was effected more or § 


less by these lawless acts and they 
will continue to be effected through- 
out the whole of the present year, if 


determined and effective measures | 
are not taken to put a stop to such } 


, 


outrages.’ 

That same issue contained a high- 
ly important piece of transportation 
news, for it said: “We learn that the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Company .have leased the Mine Hill 


& Schuylkill Haven Railroad for 99, 


(this should have read 999 years) 
and guarantee the stockholders & 
percent dividend. It is understood 
they will take possession of the road 
at the beginning of the year. This 
fives the Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R. Co. the control of all the 
lateral railroads terminating © in 
Schuylkill County.” 

There was an advertisement, too, 
which was news in the highest sense, 
for it announééd that P. W. Sheafer’s 
new map of all the anthracite fields, 
and his coal, iron, railroad and cana] 
map, ordered published by the legis- 

Wiature, were ready for sale. The an- 
|thracite map was $1.25 in sheets. 

fF On January 9 the Journal said 
bthat the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany had won its suit against the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company in the 
New York courts. Foilowing this 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
began arranging a new _ shipping 
route via Hawley. 

The anthracite statistics for 1863 
were published January 28, 1864, 
the total tonnage being 9,420,135, 
and-the details: 


Schuylkill 

Lehigh 

Wyoming BT4 
Shamokin : 936 


The ‘“‘semi-anthracite tonnage” 
was: 


Short Meuntain 141,282 
Trevorton aed J . 62,200 


There were’ 101 operators in 
Schuylkill County, working ihe) 
mines. Nearly all the expansion was 
in the Mahanoy Valley. Schuylkill 
Shipments in 1863 showed an in- 
Crease of 542,667 tons over 1862, but 
482,946 tons of this increase was at- 
tained in the Mahanoy’ Valley: 
Mahanoy had sent out 577.893 tons 
in 1862 and 1,025,613 tons in 1863, 
Or about 30 percent of the total 
Schuylkill shipment for 1863, 

This year of 1864, whose account 
is just opening, was a year of high 
coal prices, abundant labor troubles, 
great expansion of corporation own- 
ership in the Schuylkill region, and 
striking Union successes on the 
battlefield. 

Scranton coal was being auctioned 
at New York in those days, and the 
Journal of January 30 said that 24,- 
000 tons had heen disposed of, with 
these. being the top prices for the 
different sizes: Steamboat, $7.80; 
lump, $7; broken, $7.20; egg, $7.65; 

Bstove, $8; chestnut, $6.95 

In February the labor pot began 
to boil over. The Journal) of Febru- 
ary 6 said that the belligerent Mr. 
Dunne, when ordered to stop his col- 
liery, retaliated by telling the strikers 
to get out of his houses. They again 
warned him to cease work, but he 

» refused, 

That the quarrel was serious ap- 


Be pears by the Journal of February 13, 


vhich said that during the week six 
committeemen had been arrested in 


the Heckscherville neizhborhood and 
S> s "ey. Ve ‘ Lom 


he 


sent to Reading under guard for 
trial before the military authorities. 
It was openly published that all 
others who had stopped mines by 
threats and violence would get the 
same dose. This issue also records 
that Conner & Patterson had sold 
their Ashland colliery for $50,000 
eash, retaining the lease on the 
Girard lands. Heekscher & Com- 
pany, too, offered to sell or rent 
Black Heath mine. 

} That the Government was watch- 
jing conditions here now became ap- 
parent. The Journal of February 20 


said that during the week Major | 


General Couch and Major General 
Franz Sigel, that famous old Ger- 
man refugee who helped hold Mis- 
souri for the Union and who was a 
tower of strength to the Union 


cause, had been here to look into) 


| 


the matter of lawlessness at the 
mines. 

. “During the last year,” said the 
Journal, “the six large collieries of 
Heckscher & Company have been 
worked only four months and fifteen 
days. For the balance of the year 
they were stopped by these com- 
mitteemen.” 


| 


There were a number of soldiers | 


around these parts then, apparently 
men on furlough, recuperating from 
wounds or illness. They were 


known as the Invalid Corps,! but } 


they seem to have been used in this 


emergency. At any rate, this Jour- | 


nal of February 20 said that during 
the week several arrests had been 


made in Cass Township by the mili- | 


tary, and that those committeemen 


who had not been picked up were | 


remarkable for their absence. 


Things still wore an ugly aspect, 


nevertheless. On Mareh 5 the Jour. 


nal said that the breaker of Wil | 


liam Littlehales, at New Castle, had 
been burned by incendiaries, with a 
loss of $8,000. Heckscherville was 
quiet, under the care of the soldiers, 
as those committeemen who had not 
absconded had heen arrested and 
‘the more turbulent have been 
ejected from. the houses belonging 
to the collieries." Coal prices held 
up, for the D. & H. circular, men- 
tioned March 5, quoted Rondout 
prices: Lump, $7; broken, $7.10; 
ege? $7.25; stove, $7.50; chestnut, 
$6.50. New York prices would of 
course be 50 cents higher: fi 

Demand for*coal continued to im- 
prove. Soetid the demand for coal 
mines, apparently, for the Journai 
on March 12 said that Tyson & 
Kendrick had sold the Gilberton col- 
liery, one of the best in the Maha- 
noy, for $200,000. 

Terrorism continued, too,» for on 
March ‘12 the Journal. said that R. 
Kear had offered a reward of $500 
for the detection of those who post- 
eda threatening notice at his mine 
the preceding Monday night. As if 
matters were not bad enough, the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company man- 
aged to get into a snarl with the 
boatmen, The canal people propos- 
ed that there be fixed freight rates, 
so that coal dealers shipping hy 
canal could make long contracts 
early in the season. I[t also proposed 


that the freight rates be made part:| 


of the total charge which the canal 
company itself would colleet from 
consignees, the canal company re- 
mitting their share to boatmen who 
reported to the company offices. 

The boatmen could not see this. 
They maintained it would be taking 
them out of business and putting 
them into the class of canal em- 
ploves. They even talked of ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Court on the 
ground that the company was ex- 
ceeding its charter powers. They 
stood firm for $2.50 from Port Car- 
bon to New York, and $2.45 from 
Schuylkill Haven 

In the issue of March 19 the Jour- 
nal went through some typieal gym- 

“ert ie x ’ 


Ss. t announced that e bil 
for chartering the Preston Improve- 
ment Company had been passed fin- 
ally in the legislature. The plan was 
totally unknown to operators and 
Schuylkill County citizens generally, 
it said, but it hinted that the Schuyle 
kill legislators were not strangers to 
it. The-passage of the bill was an 
outrage, in Bannan’s view, and “rank 
treason to the county” on the part 
of the Sehuylkill members. 

Trade prospects were “very en- 
couraging,”’ according to the Jour- 
nal of March 26. The railroad had 
set a rate of $2.08, Port Carbon to 
Richmond, while the canal was ask- 
ing $1.08 toll to Philadelphia from 
the same point, with a freight of 
$1.05, though the boatmen were 
holding out for more. 

Things certainly moved _ that 
spring. The Journal of April 2 said 
that the market would take all the 
eoal which could™ be transported, 
more especially since it would be im- 
possible to add much to the suppl 
of boats and cars. ‘ 

& Sane Issue sald tnat Georg 
C, Potts & Company had bought the 
land on which their Locustdalé col- 


liery stood for $500 an acre, or about 
$500,000 in all. “The price seems 

igh,” observed the Journal. Conrad 
& Heaton, too, had sold their Maha- 
noy region colliery to “an improves 
ment company, which, we learn, has 
also purchased the land.” No prices 
were given. The Invalid Corps was 
moved out of Cass Township, and 
part of the Tenth New Jersey Regi- 
went went in, restoring good order. 
Dunne had his mine working and 
Heckscher & Company were prepar- 
ing to work. 

Sales and consolidations of coal 
holdings proceeded apace. On April 
9, the Journal said that Thomas 
Gorman had sold his colliery lease 
in Mahanoy to an improvement com-= 
pany for $100,000. This deal fell 
through, owing to alleged failure of) 
the improvement company to meet 
all conditions. But the Journal! said 
that in the Mahanoy region there 
were two new companies—the Suf- 
folk Coal Company, of Boston, which 
held leases only; and the Preston 
Coal & Improvement Company, 
which had bought the Preston & 
Foulke lands, upwards of 2200 acres, 
as well as the leases on that tract. 

The St. Clair Company, of Boston, 
‘was active at St. Clair, and its inter~ 
est “embraces the Carey shaft and 
slope collieries, recently worked by 
1}. Hart & Company. This company 
held leases only. The Journal oh- 
served that there were many bills 
in Harrisburg to incorporate coal 
companies, but that Governor Cura 
tin would veto all asking for com> 
bined mining and transporting privi- 
leges, and would veto all seeking to 
incorporate companies in counties 
where they were not wanted—whieh 
meant Schuylkill, according to the} 
Journal, 

On April 16 it was recorded that 
Wellington Smith had sold his mine | 
on Wolf Creek to John Serrill, som 
of the former owner, Jacob Serrill: 
The following week it was noted 
that W. H. Starr had bought the 
mine of the late William Price at ey 
Clair, negotiations having been pen i 
ing’ with Mr. Price when he er 
This week, too, the engineers on the 
Mine Hill road kad been on strike, 
from Monday, April 18, to Friday, 

22, cutting shipments. — 

ht April 30 the Journal said they 
the Preston Coal & Improvemaa 
Company had fixed its capital at 3 
000,000, Which was the limit pede 
its charter, and had organized y 
electing officers with William 
Moorhead as president. Offices: 

een opened in New York ang eo 


delphia. The company, according ta 
he Journal, owned about 2500 acres 
ot land, 2000 being within the coal 
»neasures. There was one large col- 
siery on the property and the com- 
-Jany was starting several more. 

All the activity was not in the 
‘Mahanoy region. The Journal of May 
said that the Greenwood Coal Com- 
oany, created by act of April 21, had 
yrganized by electing J. G. Fell, of 
Philadelphia, as president. This 
‘ompany held_.the Greenwood prop- 
erty at Tamaqua. In keeping with 
he expansion elsewhere, the D. & H. 
4t this point ‘increased its capital 
“rem $7,500,000 to $10,000,000. 

Miners and laborers were very 
searce here, owing to the number of 
-nen at the front, and the Journal 
advised New York people interested 
-r Schuylkill operations to steer im- 
-nigrant miners this way. Coal was 
-osting $5.50 a ton in Pottsville, de- 
‘ivered, and the Philadelphia Coal 
‘Sxchange, noting that its members 
-yére obliged to pay cash for coal 
and transportation, resolved to do 
susiness on the cash basis, to givo 
jo credit at any time for more than 
30 days, and to charge interest on 
ill credit extensions. 

The Journal of May 21 said that 
he Mine Hill Railroad had been 
-ransferred to the Reading as of May 
46, and R. A. Wilder, resident engi- 
jeer and superintendent, severed his 
connection with the property. J. W. 
‘Alder was made superintendent, with 
WwW. S. Coulter as resident engineer. 

As freights and tolls were an- 
“«ounced to increase 50 cents on June 
|. business was heavy toward the 
sast of May. The Journal of June 4 
said that shipments for the week 
ended the previous Thursday had 


ween 103,721 tons. The miners at] 


warious points picked this time to 
strike for an increase of $1 a week 
‘or Jaborers and 10 cents a wagon 
fer miners. However, as coal prices 
at the mine had not increased these 
advances could not be given. 

Another big coal transaction was 
noted June 11, wHen it was said that 
the Mammoth Consolidated Coal 
‘Company, backed chiefly by Boston 
eapital, had bought ‘‘the two col- 
dieries belonging to Mr. Dovey, ‘n 
Schuylkill Valley; William Milnes, 
Jr.. and Company's colliery at St. 
Slair; Hammett, Van Dusen & Com- 
wany’s colliery above Ashland; the 
Wolf colliery and the Locust Gap 
solliery near Mt. Carmel; and the 
‘Smith colliery in the Mahanoy re- 
zion, and are in negotiation for oth- 
ars.” P. D. Luther, of the Schuylkill 
Valley; Hewett, Claydon & Company 
>f Swatara; and Messrs. Donaldson, 
of Ashland, were also recorded as 
‘naving sold, no purchasers being 
‘named. 

In the issue of June 25 the Jour- 
‘nal took occasion to express indig- 
aation and even alarm. It said that 


n the closing days of the legislative | 


session an act was hurried through 
aliowing the Reading Railroad “to 
9pen, alter and widen, or construct 
ws ? se . : re 
RE HERAT BPO 8” ox HAMS: 
the several railways now held by 
them under lease,” but the road beds 
were not to be more than five rods 
wide, save at depots and engine sta- 
tions, where twelye rods was’ the 
limit. The main objection of the 
Journal, when all was said, was that 
the act was too sweeping. 
i As freights and tolls rose another 
50 cents July 1, the Journal of July 
2 recorded heavy shipping for the 
preceding week, when 108.271 tons 
went down.» Employes on the Mill 
Creek and Mount Carbon ruilroads, 


operated by the Reading, took this | 


occasion to strike for more pay. 
hat e strike was effective  Wwus 


bf 


shown in the Journal] of July 


which reported that shipments for | 


the week had been cut to 19,070 
tons. 

The men employed on the laterals 
Wanted 50 cents a day increase, al- 
though charges for hauling on the 
laterals had not been raised July 1. 
It appears that the going day rates 
on the lateral roads were: Engineers, 
$3.60; firemen and conductors, 
$2.50; brakemen, $2. The situation 


f was serious enough to bring Presi- 


dent C. 5. Smith, of the Reading, to 
the region in an effort to settle. 

But the situation was very much 
complicated. It was not entirely 4 
matter of pay rates on the lateral 
railroads. The strike continued and 
matters were deemed so grave by 
the authorities that the Reading 
Railroad was seized by the Federal 
Government for its own use and men 
were sent up from Washington to 
work the laterals under orders from 
Major General Cadwalader. The 
Government had first call on all coal, 
and as the Journal pointed out no 
steamboat, broken, or egg could go 
into ordinary commerce until Gov- 
ernment requirements were met. 

The Journal also said, in the issue 
of July 16 recording the seizure of 
the Reading, that the Government 
could always gat coal from the oper- 
ators here, and get it at reasonable 
prices, and that there would be no 
difficulty at all were it not generally 
believed that “a combination exists 
in Philadelphia to extort coal] at very 
low rates from the operators, in 
order that the contractors or agenis 
may make large profits.” It wouid 
appear from this that the grasping 
tendencies of army and nayy con- 
tractors were in some measure re- 
sponsible for the strike, and the 
Journal reported that car favoritism 
to operators supplying such con- 
tractors had been alleged. 

This issue of the Journal noted a 
considerable coal transaction § in 
which prominent Schuylkill people 
figured. The Honeybrook Coal Com- 
pany bought the lease, colliery and 
fixtures of J. B. McCreary & Com- 
pany, and the fee of the entire 
Honeybrook Estate of 1200 acres in 
Carbon, Luzerne and Schuylkill. The 
price was $3,000,000—which was the 
capital of the company—and _ the 
sellers included Lewis Audenried, 
Davis Pierson, C. Tower, the heirs of 
Thomas Reeves, Jr., and others. 

The railroad strike settlement was 
announced in the Journal of July 23, 


which said that it had cost the re- | 
gion about a-million dollars and the | 


Reading Railroad about half a mil- 
lion. So, to keep the ball rolling, 
the men at Heckscher & Company's 
mines struck, asking $1.50 a week 
more for labor and 10 cents a wagon 
more for miners. They had received 
an advance of that amount July 1, 
and now wanted it doubled. This 
strike spread to other mines. 
Fourteen leading operators, in a 
signed statement, asked the Govern- 
ment to make C. E. Smith, of the 
Reading, chief coal buyer without 
pay, in which event they undertook 
to guarantee to deliver all the neces- 
sary coal, on board at Port Carbon 


or Schuylkill Haven, at $6 a ton. The 


Reading, of course, was to undertake 
efficient car service, and there were 
to be no charges or fees. 

By July 30 the mine strikers were 
mostly back at work, and the Jour- 


nal of that date warned them that if 
there was any more monkey business. 


interfering with coal production, the 
Government would take over the 
mines. 


While the malcontents here were | 
striking at the mines and hampering 
Government activities, the coal min- 


ers who had gone to the front were 


l covering themselves with glory. The 
1} Journal of August 6 contained the 


story of the famous Petersburg mine 
planned by Lieutenant Colonei Pleas- 
ants of the Forty-eighth Pennsy!- 
vania Infantry, and executed by the 
husky Schuylkill coal diggers of his 
regiment. 

The same issue contained a ré- 
print of a New York Tribune story, 
telling how the fuse failed to work; 
how Lieutenant James Douth and 
Sergeant Harry Reese volunteered 
to risk their lives by entering the 
tunnel to see what was wrong; how 
they found the fuse dead and how 
they re-lit it and escaped in time to 
see the great explosion. Wen 
. Anthracite shipments for 1866 
reached the new high mark of 12, 
$29,747 tons, according to the sta- 
tistics published in the Journal of 
January 26, 1867. The details were: 

MSGHTWLKIUE jo ais xs « wiela ame 4,633,487 

JOC Nolte eRe eh eee 0210 ey eee 

AViVOMINE ....<wsnons 4,736,616 

PIA TTIOUNI, vi <dhq agels Sea 557,161 

“Semi-anthracite’’ tonnage was: 

Short Moyntain Co. .. 112,861 

Franklin Coal Co. .... 35,565 

Lykens Valley Co. .... 1,385 

Summit. Branch Co. .. 70,112 

SEMEVOL EOI ca, p-> o,6 aur Mis 53,648 

“here were 118 operators in the 
county working 152 mines, 58 oper- 
ators and 61 mines being in the 
Mahanoy: Valley. 

The increase in Schuylkill ship- 
ments over 1865 was 897,685 toms, 
but of this great gain 684,966 tons 
were gain by the Mahanoy mines, 80 | 
that the county south of Broad} 
Mountain had a net gain of less than 
215,000 tons. It seems odd that the 
significance of the Mahanoy regions 
progress was not appreciated by the 
Journal management. Proper appre= 
ciation might have kept the Jour= 
nal from making itself ridiculous @ 
little later on. 

On February 9 the Journal said 
that coal was selling at $2."5 to $3.26 
at the mines, which prices yielded no] 
profit. On February 23 the paper 
said that rates on the railroud Wn 
1867- would be $2.08 from Port Car 
bon to Port Richmond, with 50 cents 
drawback on shipments to New York 
York and the east. There was a vi¢= 
ious attack on the Reading in this 
issue, because it did not give lower 
rates to Philadelphia, like the “New? 
York Companies” gave to New York 
buyers. The, Schuylkill! Canal was 
controlled by the railroad, said they 
Journal and the railroad was con- 
trolled in London. 

It is interesting, in this, to observe 
the journalistic art of curvature. If 
wasn't so many years since the Jour- 
nal was beating tomtoms because 
Schuylkill coal could not be hauled 
to Philadelphia and then dragged 
back to New York on a rate as low 
as it was hauled direct fram the up-§ 
per regions to New York. Now, when 
a 50-cent drawback was given 10 
stimulate that very class of traffic. 
the Journal went into hysterics overs 
the discrimination against Philadel- 
phia. Evidently Bannan was wetling 
old, and possibly peevish. It is cer- 
tain that his health was not of the 
best at this period. 

The Journal of February 23 said 
that the Maple Dale Coilliery, “one 
of the largest in Schuylkill County, 
has recently passed into the hands of 
John C. Scott & Son.’ They had re- 
cently cut the Mammoth bed, 25 to 
80 feet thick, the account said, and 
were working it as well as the 
“Skidmore, Primrose and “isher 
veins heretofore worked.” John 
Beach was superintenden 

It was during this yé 
Journal stire 


ron deposits, This was probably due | 
to the time and attention Daddow 


and Bannan had given to iron in 
their book. “Coal, Iron and Oil." At 
any rate, the Journal of March 2 re- 
ported the discovery, at several 
points, of iron outcrops resembling 
the black band iron oré known local- 
ly as the McGinnis bed. These out- 
crops were near ‘‘Coal beds K and 
J.” Sons of “the late E. W. McGin- 
nis’’ were reported to be developing 
the euterops on Mill Creek. 

Liewellyn & Kurtz, with J. 8. 
Patterson, were sinking in the sup- 
posed McGinnis bed of ore at Wades- 
ville. Operations on the same de- 
posit, near the Big Tracy coal bed, 
wére going forward at Phoenix Park. 
Gideon Bast was exploring the ore 
bed lying over the “G vein” of coal 
at Tuscarora, where the ore. was 
from 12 to 36 inches thick, but en- 
eased in a very hard rock. The iden- 
tification of coal beds by letters, as 
given above, was part of the system 
which Daddow & Bannan introduced 
in handbook on minerals. It has 
never been generally adopted. 

It was on March 2 that the Jour- 
mal made a calculation, with all 
freights and drawbacks considered, 
to show that if Schuylkill coal were 
to compete in New York with coal 
from the upper region the operators 
lowing prices per ton in the cars at 
here would have to accept the fol- 
Port Carbon and Pottsville: Lump, 
$1.57; steamboat, $1.82; broken, 
$2.07; egg, $2.42; stove, $2.42; chest- 
mut, $1.42. The D. & H. circular was 
also printed in this issue. It quoted 
stove coal, to take an example, thus: 

April-May, $5.25; June-July. $5.45; 
August-September, $5.65; October- 
November, $5.85. These prices were 
at water terminals, freight from 
thence to New York running 60 or 
70 cents a ton. 

On March 9 coal was piling up at 
shipping ports, thus slackening 
trade. ‘‘The dealers below fixed fair 
rates for selling coal on board ves- 
sels’ said the Journal, “which also 
mét the views of pwrchasers abroad, 
but the great pressure made to sell 
by many of our operators has forced 
# reduction in these prices already, 
which of course reduces the price of 
coal here.” 

With this as a text, the Journal 
swung into a blistering indictment 
of coal mining corporations. The 
venom of many years, it seemed, was 
to be poured out in one flood, The 
iy] S| peAesauoo uojssouduy [etaued 
the operaters who were foreing 
Bales were incorporated concerns, 
though the Journal carefully avoid- 
€d giving any names. 

An application was even! then be- 
fore the legislature, the paper said 
for a special charter for a coal min- 
ing company in this region. “We 
/hope the legislature will kill it at 
once,” said the Journal. ‘‘We want 
no companies to mine and sell coal— 
they can never succeed in competi- 
tion with individual enterprises and 
only tend to destroy the business.” 

It would seem that if incorporated 
concerns could not succeed in com- 


B petition with individuals there was | 
no excuse for all these pyrotechnics. } 
It would have been much simpler to } 


) let them go ahead and be, killed try- 
ing to keep up with the individuais, 
ir this respect, though, the Journal 

no respecter of experimental 
It was bound to the chariot 

Jannan’s empirical formulas. 
The issue of March 16 again dip- 
mped into the black band iron ore, 
General J. K. Sigfried had discovered 
a bed in the mines of the Wolf Creek 
Diamond Coal Company, near Min- 


ersville; General Pleasants had found fen 3 
ery 


trockville ' . f : 


Kaska Willam Goal Company, and 
“Ss. Louden Beadle” had made a sim- 
liar discovery at WLocustdale. ‘Thi 
Journal said there were ten beds of 
carbonaceous iron ore in the anthra- 
cite region, with 12 t6 36 inches 
thickness in each. To us, of course. 
al Ithis excitement over the local 
lcw grade iron ores seems very much 
out of place, but sixty years ago the 
Journal could hardly be expected to 
foresee the days when coke would 
displace anthfacite as blas: furnace 
fuel, nor could it be expected to fore- 
cust those romantic developments in 
the iron business which enabled the 
furnaces and mills of the Keystone 
State to scour the world for mater- 
jial—to bring on iron ore from Swe- 
den Cuba, Chile and Michigan, and 
manganese from India, Brazil and 
the Black Sea. "Carbonaceous iron 
ore,” like the anthracite blast fur- 


{ nace, has long been a back number. 


This Journal of March 16 said that 


Lat a number of mines men were re- 


fusing to work-at the wages offered 


) and were demanding advances. “At 
i Several of the collieries in the vicin- 


ity of Ashland, outrages have been 
committed and threatening notices 
put up.” said the Journal. 

It was very easy, apparently, to 
work.up an outrage in those days. 
The Journal of March 23 recounted 
& typical one. William H. Littlehales, 
aman of but 31 years, was superin- 
tendent of the Glen Carbon Coal 
Company in Cass Township. He 
drove in to Pottsville on Friday. 
March 15, to arrange for the payroll 
ef $8000 which was to be taken out 
the following day. He left Pottsville 


for home about one o'clock in the af- ff 


ternoon. 
He was attacked, no doubt from 


jambush, just beyond Coal Castle, 


and shot to death. He was robbed of 
a Cooper revolver and his watch, 
the numbers of which were giver 
to the authorities by the family. His 
body fell from the carriage and was 
later found along the road, while 
the horse went alone to Thomaston. 
The ‘County Commissioners offered 
$5000 reward, but there were no ar- 


| rests. 


A short time before this, three 
rowdies made an armed attack ou 
the. house of John C. Northall in 
Tuscarora, and shot up the premises 
in the absence of Mr. Northall. A 
man named Cole who was on the 
scene did what he could and shouted 
for help. Neighbors came running 
to the rescue, and some of them 
came with arms. ‘Pwo of the three 
highbinders stayed not on the order 
of their going, but the third, who 
was armed with a sword, stood his 
ground and was accordingly shot 
dewn and killed by Thomas Border. 
The brazen imbecility of the public 
authorities was such that Border 
was actually arrested and put. on 
trial—which led to sarcastic editor- 
ial comment by the Journal in the 
same issue which recounted the mut- 
der of Littlehales, 

Point was given to this eriticism 
of the Joutnal in its issue of March 
30. It appears that while the pub- 
lic authorities could put.a man on 
trial for killing a would-be murder- 
er, they were decidedly found want- 
ing when it came to preventing mur- 
der or to punishing murderers. The 
dreadful record given in the Journal 
with names and circumstances W4s: 

1863 14 murders. 

1864 14 

1865 12 | 

1866 5 | 

1867 5 to date, | 

This was a total of fifty murders | 
in four and a quarter years, with few 
darreste and practically no convie- 
‘ons. It was one of the most dis- 


‘graceful indietments 


Agninst a community calling i 
Civilized. “Many of the victims were 
mine oificials. : 

The Journal of March 30, as its 
outstanding coal news, said that the 
Phoenix Park Coal Company had 
leased its mines to William Dovey & 
Company, 

On April 6 the Journal made the 
intevesting and important announce- 
ment that a half interest had been 
sold to Robert H. Ramsey. Ramsey 
was a young man who had _ served 
with distinction in the Civil War. He 
was a bit of an author, too, and had 
compiled a devotional book from tha 


} Scriptures. He also lent encourage- 


luent to budding authors, and books 
are still in existence — hooks of 
Schuylkill County verse— ppblished 


iby Ramsey. 


The year 1870 was a strenuous on 
for the coal industry, for the mins 
workers, and for the editors of thy) 
Journal, Social and industrial dis | 
locations due to the war between the 
siates had by no mbtans been redue- 


ed. and the state of affairs in the na= 
tion at large was by no means ideal 
In the heat of industrial strife, iv 
would seem, the journal had been) 
charged with beirig the mere mouth- 
piece of the coal operating interests. 
IL is undoubtedly the case that the 
Jouinal was the voice of the anthra- 
cite industry, in view of the outsidé 
world It gloried in that fact, and) 
proclaimed itself as an authoritative) 
spokesman. 
But the Journal, under Bannan, 
was also fair, according to its ow 
lights. Bannan had some prejudices, 
end he had some pet fallacies, but} 
he was a thoroughly honest editor 
So in the first issue of 1870, on Jam 
uary 1, the Journal made this candid 
‘statement about itself: ’ 
“Many persons abroad are 1m 
pressed avith the belief that the Jour 
nal is moe a local organ of the) 
trade, subservient to merely local 
and personal interests. This:is an 
error. ‘We are not looked upon § 
here, for in consequence of the ine 
dependent position we hold on th 
as on all other subjects, we @Fs 
recognized as the exponent of 
interest which does not embrace the 
welfare of all in the trade evelya 
where in the country. To this cours e 


Wednesday last” adopted ‘for 
1870 a basis of $2 a ton at Port Carf- 
bon, and’ fixed wages on this basis) 
at. $10:50 for miners, $8.50 for ing 
side labor, and $7.50 for outside lab= 
or, with contract yates reduced * 
per cent. When coal averaged $2.505 
the increase in wages Was to be 6 per 
cent: at $3 to be 10 per cent, ie 
83.25 to be 15 per cent; at $3.50 t 
be 17 per cent; at $3.75 to be 21 per 
cent; at $4 to be 26 per cent. s 
“This,” .said the Journal, “is OF 
dollar a ton less than the bad a 
by the Wodfkingmen’s ReneyC a 
Association for the year 1869. 4 
readers must bear in mind that a 
basis does not fix the. price of co 
it is only a point below which oa 
price cannot fall without a suspen 
{ of work.” : 
ait Pyoune be remembered that the 
Journal, while loudly udvocating 
eystem of individual operation 
anthracite mines, was aurora fe 
regulation of the coal trade by 
constituent parts, It wanted e ; 
tue operations acting as @ unit 
tne best interests of all, and i 
sired to see the operators ah @ 
bal ane 2 4 es . ~ . - i 


1e behoof o huylkill interesis 
nd for Ges ae on of the coal 
-Prporations working in the upper 
egions. In special, it was an ad- 
-ocate of the system whereby, when 
gal prices fell below the profit level, 
ae mines would suspend until prices 
liambed back. Then, when prices 
ad get back, it favored sharing any 
creased profits with the workers. 
In view of this general platform, 
ae Journal was much in favor of 
ae Workingmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
sation as long as it seemed that 


sody inclined to a policy of regu-| 


sting output by adhering ‘to a slid- 
ag scale of wages based on coal 


rices, with the added policy of} 
ringing about a general suspension 
‘hen prices dropped below the basis. | 


sach an industrial arrangement, it 


sould seem, left very little to quar- | 
61 about except the basis itself, and | 


adeed this was the stone of stumb- 
ong in the year 1870. 


iMurders and hold-ups, such as had | 


dsgraced the county a few years 
‘8fore, seem to have decreased, but 
his issue of January 1 said that a 
areatening notice, directed against 
‘ae Ketner, had been posted at the 
enickerbocker colliery, predicting 


seath if Ketner did not decamp | 


rithin five. days. Robert B. Beath, 
ecretary of the Anthracite Board 
‘€ Trade, and M. P. Fowler, super- 
atendent for the Knickerbocker 
soal Company, each offered a re- 
sard of $250 for information of the 
‘erson responsible. : 
Commercially there was a great 
et-down from the preceeding year. 
rrices were receding in a -way to 
sstify the general term of a falling 
aarket all along the line. Articles 
‘every day use, in particular, were 
topping from the exceeding high 
‘vels they had attained. 
By January § few mines were at 
sork, and the Journal said that the 
vunein Coal Company, operating 
ast north of Pottsville on the Dun- 
an Tract, had abandoned its mine. 
‘his was a’slope reported to be the 
eepest in the region, being 1400 
eet down on ‘‘the Sponn Red Ash, 
ae finest Red Ash coal produced in 
ais region.” The vein was eight 
eet thick at the bottom of the slope, 
ad an addiilonal lifi of about 300 
set would have reached the basin. 
“The cause given for its abandon- 
eent,”’ said the Journal, ‘is the 
mount of machinery required to 
ork it, high wages, the numerous 
/oppages, and the interference with 
ae men employed, who could not 
ork regularly, which has resulted 
ready in a heavy loss, and therefore 
ee owners have deemed it prudent 
abandon the colliery, the land and 
e coal it contains, in preference to 
‘Sing any more money.” 
The Avondale tragedy was in the 
tckground of many minds, and it 
as almost as a matiér of course 
at the Journal on January 15 said 
at Senator Turner, of Luzerne 
yunty, had presented a bill in Har- 
sburg providing a general bill for 
mtilation and inspection of anthra- 
te mines, with, a provision for 
suble outlets'and witha prohibition 
inside ventilating furnaces under 
ma@itions like those at Avondale. 
tere were to be two inspectors, 
1e for Luzerne and Carbon coun- 
°s and one for Schuylkill, North- 
uberland and Dauphin counties, 
ch to get $4000 and each to be 
npowered to name a deputy. 
The Journal coal statistics were 
te this year, and the isue of Jan- 
wy 22 said that Bannon was ill, 
us adding to the delay. It might 
well be reiterated at this point 
at Benjamin Bannan was the pi- 
1eer statistician of the anthracite 
dustry. jie advised he statistical 


system, collected and audited the 
figures, and prepared comparative 
tables giving total anthracite ship- 
ments from 1820 onwards. The ftig- 
ures vollected today by the United 
States Geological Survey merely 
¢arry on the self-imposed task of 
Benjaniin Bannan, and their records 
from the seventies of the last cen- 
tury back to 1120, are nothing but 
Benjamin Bannan's records, first 
printed in the. columns’ of the 
Journal, 

The issue of January 23 said flatly 
that it considered the $2 basis pro- 
posed by the operators as too low. 
There was danger, it pointed out, 
that if the market was weak the 
price would be hammered down to 
the announced point set by the op- 
erators. It is true the Journal 
agreed that the $3 basis of 1869 was 
too high, and it suggested $2.50 as 
a compromise. 

The Anthracite Board of Trade 
had favored a policy of suspension, 
but as some operators refused to 
follow this line and had been get- 
ting pretty high prices in view of 
the limited output, the Board author- 
ized all its members to work and 
determine the real price of coal] un- 
der nomal output. 

The issue of January 29, contain- 
ing part of the coal statistics, was 
copyrighted, as had been customary 
for the last few years. Any and all 
papers were privileged to copy them, 
provided credit was given, but the 
Journal had had grave cause for 
complaint in that piratical sheets 
had stolen the figures bodily with- 
out an acknowledgement. 

Total anthracite shipments for 
1869, the Journal said, had been 
13,221,386 tons, a decrease of more 
than 183,000 tons. Details were; 

Schuylkill tees) 4,748,969 

Lehigh hele be hy Ped oes 

Wyoming ate 6,068,369 

Shamokin 474,525 

Semi-anthracite figures were: 

Short Mountain Co. 

Lykens Valley Co. 

Williamstown Colliery 
Trevorton 45,012 
, There were 128 operators working 
148 mines, and exactly half of the 
mines were north of Broad Moun- 
tain. The average output of Schuyl- 
kill mines below the mountain was 
but 26,514 tons, while above the 


mountain the average was 44,72 
tons. 


The suspension petered out pretty 


early in the year, and on February 
13 the Journal said that the miners 
in the Mahanoy Valley had returned 
fo the wages offered by the operat- 
ors and ‘‘they will be fortunate, from 
the present indications of the trade, 
if they are not called upon for fur- 
ther reduction in wages.” But things 
were not settled merely because the 
men had gone back, They were 
merely biding their time. 


“The trade is duller than we have | 
ever known it here at this season of | 


the year,’’ observed the Journal on 


February 20, and in another it said } 


that “the companies at New York 
have reduced the retail price of coal 
to $6 per ton, the lowest rate that 
prevailed last year. Much Schuylkill 
coal] in the hands of dealers in New 
York has cost them upwards of $8 
a ton, and the consequence is that 
they have a hard time of {t. Several 
failures have already occurred.” 
This development naturally hurt 
Schuylkill trade, which was bad 
enough anyhow, and the Journal 
quoted a salesman handling a good 


line of coal who had gone down the. 


whole length of the Schuylkill and 


had sold only a few cars of coal, | 


with the best price he could get for 
stove and nut being $2.50. The 
freight brepared coal, with al- 


Ea 


phia. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company, at this juncture, quoted 
coal on: board at Hoboken at $5.25 ] 
for broken and egg and $6.25 for 
stove. But what was more interest~- 
ing was the account of that company's 
success witha mine locomotive built 
by Grice & Long, of Philadelphia. 
This machine weighed 11,000 pounds 
with water and fuel on board, was 
12 feet long, 4 feet 4 inches wide, 
and the top of the stack was 6 feet 
above the rail. . 

The engine cost $3000 delivered, 
and it ran in a 7500 foot gangway, 
the track being 3 feet 6 inches gauge 
and built of 40 pound rails. The cost 
of operation per day was given as 
$6.30 against an estimated daily op- 
erating cost of $29.30 for the twen- 
ty-one mules it displaced. The per- 
formance was so encouraging that 
the company at once ordered two 
more. 

The February auction of Secran- fj 
ton coal, printed in the Journal of 
February 27, showed an average 
price decline of 57 cents, stove alone 
dropping $1.67. On this date the} 
Journal noticed the bill of Assembly- } 
man Decatur E. Nice to regulate the } 
ventilation of mines in Schuylkill} 
and to authorize the appointment of 
a mine inspector by the Governor, 
whose expenses, including assistance | 
were not to exceed $4000 a year. | 

The Journal of March 6 said that} 
freight rates had been Cut 25 cents, 
and three weeks later recorded 4 
weekly tonnage of 84,493. Cold 
weather had reduced stocks and had 
stimulated trade. Prices were low 
but were likely to advance, the Jour- 
nal thought. It was said frankly 
that the miners were organizing to 
stage a strike for the eight-hour sys- 
tem, and that their suecess would 
mean higher prices. } 

Transportation companies, accord- 
ing to this issue, had agreed to hold } 
prices at the present level as the 
minimum by reducing facilities in | 
proportion as the market showed | 
signs of overstocking. The Journal } 
expressed doubts as to the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour system, ques- 
tioning whether it ‘‘can be carried 
out in the present state of the coun- 
try, beause business will not warrant 
an advance of wages; we cannot now 
compete with the foreign cheap pra- 
ducts, produced by the cheap labor 
of Europe, and are losing at the rate 
of $70 or $80,000,000 a year.” 

More important than the Journal's 
preachments on political economy 
was inclusion, in this issue, of the 
proceedings of the miners’ conven- 
tion held March 17 in Hazleton, | 
Delegates in attendance were: ; 

Luzerne—John Gardner, Robert 
Anderson, T. M. Williams. ! 

Schuylkill—John Parker, John} 
Walsh, Thomas P. Williams. ! 

Columbia—James Kealy, Charles 7 
Niemann. 

Northumberland—John N. Evans, 
John Foley. 

Carbon—John Kemp, Thomas 
Stapleton, Robert Norris. 

R. B. Platt was also seated as a 
delegate representing six recently- 
formed branches in lower Luzerne, 
and the following officers were chOs> J 


en; 
__ President, John Parker; vice pres- 
ident, James Kealy; secretary, T. M. if 


| Williams, 
fected should be called the General 


Council of the Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Anthracite Coal Fields 
of Pennsylvania, 


2—That representation should be: 


4 Luzerne, 4; Schuylkill, 4: Carbon) 3; 
4} Northumberland, 3; Columbia, 
} Dauphin, 1, 


“<; 


8—That each county subject to 
the Genera} Council. 


YE 


at representatives o each 
present be made a committee 
such county to see how soon 
preparations could be made for the 
general suspension in contemplation, 
they to report to the President, who 
in turn Was to order the strike as 
soon as four counties reported, 
5—That the operators should get 
One week's notice of suspension. 
6—That the proportion due to 
labor, based on the price of coal, 
‘Should be 20 per cent. 
" The Luzerne delegates,’ except 
Fratt, united in a letter to the four 

Resolutions adopted covered these 
main points: 

I—That the organization as af- 
largest corporations operating in Lu- 
zerne, inviting them to name a com- 
mittee of three to confer with the 
miners’ committee in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pittston or Seranton before April 3. 

The strike did not materialize at 
once, but the Journal of April 3 said 
that the uncertainty was hurting 
business, as the effect was to prevent 
contracts being made. Scranton col 
reflected sentiment, when it advanc- 
ed 24 cents at auction. 

Dropping these matters, the Jour- 
nal then went into a little discussion 
of coal beds, and listed them as fol- 
lews. The list was supposed to in- 
elude the beds’ generally known 
throughout the entire anthracite 
field, and jit excluded the smaller 
surface beds in the Pottsville basin. 
The list, as digested from ‘Coal, 
Iron & Oil,’ was: 

M—Gate, 9 feet, Red Ash. 

L-—Little Tracey, 4 feet, Red Ash. 

K—tTracey, 9 feet, Red Ash. 

J—Diamond or Daddow, 7 feet, 
Red Ash. 

I—Little Orchard, 3 feet, Red 
Ash. 

H—Orchard, 6 feet, Red Ash. 

G—Primrose, 10 feet, Gray Ash. 

F—Holmes, 4 feet, White Ash. 

E—Seven Foot, 7 feet, White Ash. 

Mammoth, 25 feet, White Ash. 

D—Skidmore, 8 feet, White Ash. 

C—Gamma, 5 feet, White Ash. 

B—Buck Mountain, 10 feet, Red 
Ash. 

A—Alpha, 3 feet, Red Ash. 

The Seven-foot and the Mammoth 
this said, form only one bed in the 
Lehigh, Wilkes-Barre and. lLacka- 
wanna districts. At Scranton the 
combined beds were but 14 feet, and 
20 feet at Wilkes-Barre. 

Tamaqua, Scranotn and Shamokin 
it went on, had no beds above the 
Little Orchard, or “I’’ seam. Maha- 
noy had none above the Orchard, 
and Wilkes-Barre none above’ the 

acey. 

The Journal of April 10 announc- 
éd the entry into active anthracite 
affairs of the most spectacular fig- 
ure ever connected with the business, 
Franklin B. Gowen. This young man 
who had been an operator in a small 
Way had deserted coal for the law, 
and lately had beén general counsel 
of the Reading Railroad. This issue 
of the Journal said that President 
Charles 4. Smith had retired and 


Gowen had been chosen to succeed | 


him. The Journal spoke warmly of 
his abilities and pleasant demeanor, 
and on the whole seemed as friendly 
as it could be to a Reading officer. 
A week later it said that Smith had 
i merely taken a year’s vacation and 
that Gowen was sitting in for him. 
t Demand was fair in early April, 
i that issue of April 10 said, and prices 
had advanced slightly. The tonnage 
for the week was 113,636. There 
was a letter that week, signed "“Op- 
erator’ which said that contract 
Mm mineis were making $16 to $20 a 
; week; other miners—''company min» 
ers’ as we would call them now— 
S12 to $14; laborers, $9.50 to $11.50; 
Sand breaker boys $2, all this when 
coal was $2.25 to $2.70, ov even less: 


ie es 


N 
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’ The first report 6f John Eltring- 
ham, mine inspector under the spe- 
tial act applying to Schuykill County 
only, was printed’in this issue, and 
it gave a lot of interesting figures. 
Mr. Eltringham took office May 1, 
1869, and by January 1, 1870, had 
examined 138 mines in the county. 
According to his report this was the 
total number of operations shipping 
to market. There were, according 
to him, about 25 penitentiaries in 
addition, supplying wagon trade only. 
Some of his figures may be of in- 
terest: 

Wumber of drifts ....../. 184 

Number of slopes 

Number of shafts... : 

Deepest slope (Duncan) ..1500 

Second deepest ..........1443 

Third deepest simsccu.... 990 
Fourth deepest 972 
Deepest shaft (Wadesville) 665 
Second deepest (St. Clair) 620 
Other shafts 124 to 600 
Employes at 138 mnes 

Mules ROTORS 60 oie a's 

OGLE... CAME o-clei inp vatuerat eee wm 

Number of engines 

Horsepower of engines 

Persons killed May 1-Dec. 31 

Persons injured § 

For the ventilation of mines b 
low water level there were in use 

60 fans and 39 furnaces. 
the collieries still using furnaces 
there were no second outlets for 
workmen, but these ten mines were 

either small or else they were quite 

new and undeveloped. 

As though to give point to the re- 
cession in price generally, this issue 
said that the January auction of 
D. L. & W. coal showed an average 
decline of 39 cents a ton. 

On February 5 the Journal printed 
the remainder of its coal statistics 
for 1869 and also said: “We under- 
stand that John Tucker, Esq., has 
resigned his position as vice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad. We have not learned 
the cause of the resignation,” 

On February 12 the Journal took f 
a most decided slap at one of the 
journalistic pirates of the day. Under 
an editorial with the single word, 
“Disreputable,” as its side heading 
the paper sald. 

“Fhe Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nel, of New York, copied the whole 
body of the tabular statement of coal 
statistics from the last Journal, 
which we secured by copyright, and 
then gave the following credit at the 
end,” and here was inserted the 
statement of the offending publica- 
tion, wherein dit to the 
Journal, the United C 
road Register of Philadelphia, 
Shamokin Herald and the Mauch 
Chunk Democrat. 

“Now the facts are these,” sald the 
| Journal. “There is not a single table 
copied from the United States Min- 
| ing and Railroad Register of Phila- 
delphia, except what appeared in the 
Miners Journal. There 18 not 4 
single tabular statement copied from 
the Mauch Chunk Democrat; and 
from the Shamokin Herald only one 
table is copied, which was compiled 
by Mr. Jd. J. John, but ever: feure 
was taken from the Miners Journal 
tabular statement except for the 
years 1868 and 1869. ‘These statis- 
tics cost us upwards of» on® 
month's hard labor in collecting and 
tabulating the same, and put us on 
our back twice while we were do- 
ing it. They had been stolen 80 of- 
ten before by city and other journals 

without the proper credit that for 

the last two years ‘we have taken 
out a copyright 

“Now we appeal to any right- 

thinking reader, whether thls whole- 


4) sale transfer of our labor should be 


e 


thus taken, and an effort thus ma 
to divide the credit elsewhere... 
We would suppose that any fair= 
minded journalist would scorn such 
conduct. The only tabular state= 
ment that appears in the Engineer) 
ing and (Mining Journal that was not 
taken from the Miners Journal, | 
cept one, is largely Incorrect 

A spirited vindication, and from| 
all appearances, merited rebuke to 
an editorial pirate. 

It was on February 12, too, thai 
the Journal reported President Gow-| 
en, of the Reading, had been here to 
see the operators with régard to the 
year’s prospects. It was reported| 
that he had offered to reduce tolls 
provided the operators cut prices} 
and the miners agreed to a reduction] 
of wages. The Journal approved 
this in general terms, : 
reductions in every line had been 
brought about, and that they ‘shou 
be universal in the coal business. [ 
reiterated its suggestion of $2.50) 
as a basis, or, what amounted to the 
same thing, to let wages under the 
sliding scale go down to the equivas) 
lent of a $2.50 bases as well as ad= 
vance beyond a $3 basis. 

William Kendrick, president of the) 
Anthracite Board of Trade, aske 
Gowen for a statement in writi 
which Gowen gave and which 
printed in the Journal, As of Pebe 
ruary 10, Gowen said that the Read 
ing would cut tolls on all coal ins 

| tended for shipment to east 

| points, but that this could not be 
done unless the operators and work- 
men were willing to take a propor: 
tional cut. 


wrote Gowen, 
low prices will insure an active and 
steady trade.” * 
It would be useless to cut tolls 
to stimulate shipments to the east, 
he said, if the amount of the cue 
were to be absorbed by the operators 
and mine workers, instead of bein 
reflected in prices at those easter 
points. He added that he would) 
meet a committee at any time. 
Coal news abounded in the issué 


1 of February 19.. S. H. Daddow had 
1 2 long discourse on the development) 
| of deep basins hereabouts, and the’ 
| Navigation miners at Summit Hill 


‘were striking for a reason not statedy 
Senator Randall at Harrisburg ins 
troduced a bill for the incorporation 


1 of a Miners’ Hospital in this county, | 


which bill subsequently passed and 


i was approved; and the State Senat@ 
| passed a ventilating bill sponsored] 
| by John Siney and other labor men. | 


The Journal, for most of its hum 
dred years, has had a lot of local, 
pride and local patriotism. This was 
demonstrated in a long editorialy 
printed February 26, 12870, of 
“Schuylkill County, the Banner 
County of the Republic.” It was 
very largely a recital of “firsts.” 

Thus it sald that the first anthra= 
cite iron had been made here in 
1839 by-William Lyman. Others had 
previously made small amounts, but} 
he was the first to make any con- 

erable quantity. | 
aeene frst monument to Henry Clay 
was erected here, the ground beingt 
donated by John Bannan. The col- 
umh, in eight sections, was cast here, 
but the ve hg fifteen feet high am 
weighing between seven and eight 
tons, was cast by Robert Wood, of 
Philadelphia. The total monument 
fs 66 feet high and the weight a 
castings 45 1-2 tons. Dedication W 
on July 4, 1865. ; 
MORE 

The first anthracite stee ifs 
been made “a few weeks ago 
were being turned out regularly 
the Tamaqua rolling mill. 

The first troops to reach 
leaguered Washington when the ely 


3 ~~ 
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- set mK 4 
wages and there had “been soni 
compromises, though a majority of ie 
the mines hereabouts lay idle. Brok~- 
en coal, on sizeable contracts, was De 
reported to be selling as low as $3.25 
a ton on board vessels at Port Rieh- 
mond, and coal afloat in Boston har- 
bor was said to be held as low 48 
$6 to $6.50 delivered for broken, 
egg and stove. As freights to Bos- 
ton were about $3.50 a ton, this left 
a net Port Richmond price of $2.50 
to $3, or ‘‘not less than $1.00 to $1.50 § 
per ton actual loss,’’ as the Journal 
said. 

A week later trade was still dull 
and many miners were still on strike. 
This was the year which saw the 
rise of John Siney, who is generally 
considered the real founder of the} 
modern trade union movement in 
the coal region, and of the Work- 
ingmen’s Benevolent Association, 
which was more or less a power for 
some years. 

The issue of April 11 remarked 
that the surveys of the Merchants’ 
& Consumers’ Railroad, which was 
to bring the Reading to its senses 
through competition, had just been 
completed to the Lehigh, For years 
the Journal stuck on the anise-seed 
trail of this competing railroad, 
which never got much beyond the 
dream stage. 

But there was even a more inter- 
esting thing in this issue. The Jour- 
nal had been running a series of long 
letters on ‘‘Waste of Our Anthracite 
Mines and Its Utilization,” and in @ 
letter of this series printed April il 
it was said that the Lackawanna 
region was advancing while Schuyl- 
kill was not chiefly because “their 
system of mining, though by no 
means perfect, is better and more 
economical than ours, : and their 
means of transportation are chiefly 
in their own control, and this also 
gives them a decided advantage.” 

That is to say, incorporated min= 
ing companies in the upper region 
were operating in a more scientifie 
manner than individual operators 
in Schuylkill, and the combination } 
of mining and transportation inter-} 
ests, in actual practice, was shown 
to be more efficient than a separa-} 
tion of such interests. In still other 
words, this letter declared to be true 
what the Journal had always declar- 
ed with much heat was not true 
and could not be true. ~< 

By April 18 the collieries were 
generally back.at work, as the men 
finally accepted the old rate of 
wages, and on April 25 the Journal 
said that 111,259 tons had been sent 
down. One week later it appeared 
that the prices realized in the April] 
auction of Scranton coal showed an | 
advance of about 10 cents, er 

The issue of May 23 said that Ban-/§ 
nan, who had gone to Europe inj 
rather ill health the year before, 
had been sick at home for about 
three months and for that reason 
the paper had not discussed the 
question of compsting rail lines 4s 
fully as the subject deserved. 

Shipments held up fairly well, and# 
June 6 the Journal said they had 
been 103,536 for the week. “There 
is a good demand for the best quali- 
ties of coal, but prices are so low for 
Schuylkill coal in this region that 
i the less the operators do the better,” 
said the paper. Two weeks later 
prices were so low and trade so dull 
that many operators seriously favor- 
} ed a general suspension. 

The general supension came, all 
right, but not in the way it was in- 
tended. The act establishing the 
| eight hour day as the legal working 


sguspensio Te - : he cs 
tion of the 1870 basis could be 
brought to a head. It was also in- 
timated that the order was in the; 
nature of a test to see if the Wy- 
oming men would go out, | 

The Council of the W. B. A. was 
to meet in Tamaqua on March 7 to 
take up the basis issue, and the 
Journal commented as follows: 

“They assure.us that they have 
no intention to raise the price of 
eoal, for high prices is just as in- 
jurious to the men as to the trade 
and thé business...... We would 
advise the Workingmen’s Benevolent 
Association not to be unreasonable 
with the operators in the present 
state of the trade. Recollect the 
operators here must compete with 
the Companies as well as the miners 
and laborers, and if they will not 
give a little the operators may be 
driven to the wall, and laws are 
already in existence under which 
they may also form their collieries 
into a few large corporations and 
protect themselves that way.” 

The Journal added that the oper- 
ators wanted $2, and the W. B. A. 
$3, but that $2.50 would be a reason- 
able figure. 

By March 12 the Journal said that 
shipments were only 5,493 tons. This} 
showed an efficient suspension here, | 
but the paper said it prevailed no- 
where else. The big companies in 
Wyoming were working, and the 
Journal asserted that the W. B. A. 
was playing directly into their 
hands. 

Fyen if the wages were cut $1 to 
$1.50 a week from the 1869 level, 
the paper said, it would be no real 
reduction, because all prices had 
fallen and figures were given to 
prove this. The short-sighted policy 
of the W. B. A. would lead only to 
ruin, the Journal said, and it advised 
a speedy conference with the oper- 
ators and 4a compromise proposition. 

A. letter from the Anthracite 
Board of Trade’s executive commit- 
tee, in this issue, said that the com- 
mittee had met the W. B. A. on 
March 11 and the men had offered 
to go back at once on the $3 basis. 
Coal was- averaging about $2.25 or 
perhaps $2.50 at the time, and the 
executive committee countered with 
an offer of the $2.50 basis, with 
outside wages $9, inside $10, miners 
$12, and a cut of 30 percent in con- 
tract rates, all advances to be as 
before, that is, 20 cents on the dol- 
lar. ‘At the same time all operators 
were called to meet March 15, 

So.on March 19 the Journal said 


than 4,000,000 tons had met here 
and approved the action of the ex- 
ecutive committee. But the W. B. 
A. Council, which met at Summit 
Hill on Thursday, March 17, stuck | 
to the basis of 1869—$3 average! 
at Port Carbon and $5 at New York 


tidewater, “The only plan now,” 
| observed the Journal, ‘‘seems to be 
for the Schuylkill County miners to 
cut loose from the other counties 
and fixed their own basis.” 

Auction sales of Scranton coal, as 
reported in the Journal of March 28, 
Showed an average decline of 27 
cents a ton. At this time, too, the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
announced that all its coal which 
was sent to New York tidewater 
would be sold by six firms— Lewis 
Audenreid & Co.; Caldwell, Conant © 
& Co.; Caldwell, Gordon & Co.; Det- 7 
mold & Cox; Van Dusen, Brother & 
Co.; and Tyler & Co. 

Shipments for the week ended 
April 4 were 93,758 tons, about 9,- 


hose trom 
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u f unty. - 
Be ctw Are gnokeation for & Federal | 
ePaper currency was made here, too, ) 
‘for the Journal made this highly in- | 
teresting statement: ' 
“The National Currency—We can | 
eestablish the fact by -flles of the: 
)Miners Journal, that aftér the com- |} 
»mercial revulsion and financial crash | 
‘of 1857, the senior editor of the. 
Journal’ was the first person in the, 
country to suggest and recommend | 
for adoption the plan of a national} 
system of currency, the main feat- } 
ures of which were afterwards, dur- 
jing the trials and necessities of the 
'Rebellion, adopted by the Govern- 
ment, with one important exception, | 
that of basing the distribution of the | 
‘eurrency in proportion to the as-; 
‘sessed wealth of the country, $1 to: 
$30 or $35. We submitted the plan, 
to an eminent financier, who warmly | 
approved it, but who said that it} 
would be bitterly opposed by the} 
State banks and the monied interests, | 
and could not in consequence be 
‘passed. And we are satisfied our- 
selves that it could not have suc- 
‘eeeded, if it had not been for the! 
necessities which grew out of the 
War for the Union.” 

n March 5 the Journal said that 
{Senator Turner's ventilation bill, 
imoditied to suit the views of the; 
yminers’ committee, had been finally, 
jpassed and signed by the Governor. | 
“As we before stated,” said the| 
‘Journal, “its final passage was a} 
{foregone conclusion, and nothing 
sshort of Providence could have stop- | 
tped it.” It is very obvious to any | 
rone reading the old records that the, 
trresentment over the Avondale im- | 
rmolation was a sore spot which took) 
‘long to heal. Even now, in its lepis- 
ative account, the Journal could not 
trefrain from mentioning the flesh- 
lless fingers of the victims, pointing 
lin a ghastly gesture at the law- 
rmakers. 

In this issue the Journal gave a 
rmost complete list of 150 mines in 
SSchuylkill County, including the real 
rmines and the penitentiaries and 
eeven some abandoned workings. This 
ywas a most complete tabulation, for 
iit gave locations, oWners, lessors, age | 
eof operation, depth and nature of 
sopenings, number of lifts and tracks, 
mumber, thickness and dip of beds, 
enumber of gangways and their, 
length in feet. { 

But the industrial situation was_ 
‘the absorbing topic. Trade was} 
“pretty generally suspended at pres- | 
eent,” and the Journal said 7 

t 


swould depend upon how the Board 
eof Trade and the W. B. A. would 
ssettle the question of basis for 1870. 
The Reading had announced a draw- 
back of 80 cents on all coal sent to 
Richmond for shipment south of 
Cape Henry and east of New Bruns- 
wick, with 40 cents on tdnnage with- 
‘in these points, making the tidewater 
rrate $1.20. 

“These rates are certainly liberal' 
~-+. and now the operators and} 
miners ought to follow suit and mete 
out the same liberal terms,” said 
‘the Journat. { 

But the W. B. A. ordered a sus- 
pension, and a letter from County 
President John Siney, printed in the 
Journal,under date of February 26, 
‘said that dead work, pump running 
and the opening of second outlets 
should not be stopped. 

The Journal said the suspension 
order was ignored in the Lehigh re- 
egion and.in parts of the Shamokin 
region, and was entirely ignored by 
the men employed by the three big 
companies in Luzerne. It was said 
that in the Lehigh and Wyoming 


regions the men were getting higher 000 tons below the corresponding ! ees oh bir eee Tain He 
wages than tm Schuylkill and that peek of the previous year. The mine aie mia eaeccee 7% gs eee re! 

: rorkkena, <4 : OE not effect farm hands, nor |e 
the dissatisfaction here led to the atticn gape appears, had gone on Hany persons hired by the week or jas 


Benerally’” for higher 
‘ a a0 


cd to cover I® 


1% = 


., 


/} month, Tt was suppos 


ould be $5 at New York and $3 claiming the right to state who sha 
| Port Carbon, 4 Y be employed and who shall not. If| 
Companies in the Wilkes-Barre they do not, every operator inter- | 
-sin managed to opérate, but the fered with’on this point ought to, 
surnal of May 22 said that for a prosecute those who do it to the full 
eek only 775 tons were shipped extent of the law.” 
om Schuylkill, The strike was cer- On July 3 the Journal’stated editor- 
inly effective. On May 29 the Jour- jally that many years before! it had 
l reported 1001 tons, and record- adyocated the establishment of a 
idle mines in the lower part of the niiners’ hospital here and had cham- | 
yoming field. The D. & H. miners pioned a bill which passed the Gen-— 
ad also gone out, it said. The min- eral Assembly, permitting the taxa- | 
ss established the “Anthracite Mon- tion of coal for that purpose. Nothing | 
or” at Wilkes-Barre to be their had been done, and the Journal now § 
outhpiece, and their’ idea of a renewed the proposal. It adyocated 
sage basis was thus explained by a new bill, designed to finance the 
ee Journal: hospital by taxing coal one cent a 
‘When coal, larger than pea, aver- ton, “which of course will be paid 
bees $3 at Port Carbon, first class by the dealer abroad.” It is amusing 
tbor shall be $2 a day, miners by to see the easy way in which Ban- 
ae week $2.50 a day, with propor- nan accepts such a tax and says the 
eonate rates for contract work. outsider will pay it, whilé the pro- 
By June 5, the Journal reported posal to put a tax on coal for general 
haat suspension was general in all ¢state purposes Wis almost invariably 
marts, except that the Pennsylvania condemned by i . as a tyrannical 
poal~ Company was working. The outrage. In truth, the wisdom of the 
boerators had begun to feel out the ages is concentrated in the proverb 
liners on setilement, and made this concerning whose ox is gored. 
eoposal, according to the Journal: Weekly shipments were reported | 
i—Labor prices 10 be regulated by on July 3 as 134,820 tons.. TEyery 
hae average coal prices at Port Car- Schuylkill mine but two or three 
on, pie Dronereae: eueeting into had gone back to work. Many of the 
; averages be.ng 2 j 
Sle per cent, veh a “Lae ae Lehigh mines had resumed, too, and 
ent, larger, 75 per cent. Mrs vaAS in Luzerne everything was busy ex- 
—When the average is $3, out- cept the D. & H. mines and _ the 
ade labor to get $11, platform men Lackawanna Company operations. 
b.1.50, inside labor $12 and miners Coal here had advanced 75 cents tv 
$1/a ton, which with the advance in 


.4 clear. 
8—For every 25-cent increase in tolls and freights meant an advance 
of about $1.50 at tidewater. 


hie average, an advance of 50 cents = 
Mine committees of the W. B. A. 


week or 5 cents a wagon as the 
mase might be. For every decline a were feeling their oats, and the Jour- 
eduction in like measure, with yard- nal said that the men “at a colliery 
ege in proportion. in the Schuylkill Valley knocked off 
4——Average prices to be determin- work and stopped the works on 
i by five operators chosen by the Thursday, because four men _ were 
¥, BoA, employed on the outside who did not 
5b—Rates on wagon or yard work, ‘belong to the Miners’ Union.” The 
ss existing, to continue. Journal declared that such a pro- 
6—Threats or discrimination by cedure was a “tyrannical proceed- 
hae union, or any commitiee, to be ing’ and strongly recommended that 
wvoided. its instigators be prosecuted for con- 
The General Council of the union spiracy. ; 
said, as reported in the Journal of Coal prices began to jump, owing 
wune 12, that it did not want to seé to the apparent shortage caused by 
eoal prices forced up beyond rea- the strike, and shipments were 
‘on, and it authorized all districts heavy. On July 17 the Journal re- 
j ported weekly shipments of 139,356 


und branches which could agree 

‘fter June 16. The Schuylkill Coun- tons, of which 109,116 had gone by 

‘vith the employers to resume on or rail, making a new high record for 

vy Executive Committee demurred at the Reading. “It is generally be- 
lieved” said the Journal, “that the 


the offer of the operators, but later \ 
prices of coal in another week will 


agreed save that pea coal was not i 
@ enter into a determination of average $4 aton, They ought not to 
have been put beyond that figure, 


of 148,987 tons, of which 115,935 
went by rail. In this issue the Jour- 
nal gave an interesting analysis of | 
coal prices and what they meant tol 
‘the operators here. At Philadelphia 
} the best prices or Schuylkill prepar- 
jed coal were about $6.75 a ton On) 
board vessels at Port Richmond, The 
table showed these figures: 

Toll and freight from Port Carbon 
$2.08. 

Railroad charges for shipment, 
22°1-2 cents. 

Selling commission, 5 per cent, 33 
8-4 cents. making a total of $2.64 
1-4. Leaving the operator, per ton, 
$4.11 3-4. “ 

As nut coal at Philadelphia was 
commanding $5.75 to $6, according 
to whether it was large or small, the 
Journal figured that on the whole 
operators here were getting about $4 
@ ton net. 

In June the average coal price at 
Port Carbon was $3.75, so that July 
wages were running as follows under 
the basis agreement: 

Outside labor, $12.65 a week; in- 
side, $13.80; miners, $16.10. Many 
contract miners, the Journal said, 
had made $60 to $100 a month. The 
miners at Shenandoah were reported | 
to be demanding a higher _ basis, 
while the D. & H. and the Lacka- 
wanna were still idle. 

The legislature had declined to re- 
new the county police bill, so that 
Marshal Heisler’s force had been 
dissipated. But the original coal/and 
iron police act sponsored by John M. 
Crosland was still in force, andthe 
Journal of July 24 said that Maha- 
noy Valley operators had obtained 


the appointment of these policemen: 

George K. Reed, John Hutton. 
Daniel Christian, H. H. Stauffer, 
Peter Creiger and Franklin Bensing- 
er 


Weekly shipments recorded in the 
Journal of July 31 were 153,262 tons, 
but thet paper said that high prices 
were checking orders. The General 
Council of the W. B. A. had met in 
Tamaqua and ordained that every 
member except boys who had work- 
ed six days in June should be assess- 
ed $1, and that after June each min- 
er should be assessed $1.25 weekly 
and each laborer $1 weekly, the 
money to be used for the relief of 
the strikers in Luzerne. 

It was also decided that the offi- 
cial organ of the union, the Anthra= 
cite Monitor, should be issued in 


ase price. 2 - i 
One June 19 the Journal said that nor ought they go below it.’ Ob- Tamaqua. John Parker, the union 
the operators had met Parker in viously Bannan was no longer cling- president, was made editor, and 
Thomas Williams was finanelal 


ing to the theory he advocated back 
in thé thirties, that coal was an ordi- 
nary article of “commerce and that 
the operator, who had to stand losses 
in bad times, should be allowed [to 
get all he could in boom times. He 
was now apparently adhering to the 
general idea that mining wages and 
coal prices should be regulated and 
managed. The main problem, of 
course, was to determine who should 
do the managing. 

On July 24 the Journal made the 
interesting announcement that it in- 
tended to establish a daily edition 
not later than September 1. The pap- 
er as it stood, this announcement 
said .“is now, with but one exception, 


Mahanoy City on Monday, June jd, 
and that on Wednesday, June 16, 
sixteen mines had resumed work. 

By June 26 all mines here were 
working save three or four in the 
west end, where there was trouble 
arriving at the basis, In the upper 
region the D. & H. and the Lacka- 
Wanna mines were idle, as the mén | 
refused to abandon the basis idea | 
and the companies declined to ac- 
cept it. 

The Journal! said that the strikes 
of recent years had been beneficial 
in that they restricted output when 
it threatened to become excessive. 
and if felt that on the whole the 
operators looked upon them with 


agent. They were to get $100 a4 

month each. John Parker was a 
blacksmith by occupation, but he 
was a man of ability and consider- 
able culture, self-acquired. He had 
a taste for editorial work which de- & 
scended to his son, who was well ¢ 
known to many still living in Schuyl- \ 
kill County as editor of the Mahanoy 
City Record. 

On March 3, the Journal said that 
February auction of Scranton coal 
snowed declines of 30 cents on Chese= 
nut up to $2.55 on steamboat front 
ithe January prices. The Preston Coal 
& Improvement Company at this 
juncture advertised that it would sell @ 


favorable eyes, The idea of a coal the largest paper issued in the United its own coal. One week later the 
price basis for wages, as advocated States." It was, indeed. It was a four Journal said that rail rates would be 
by the Journal. won the commenda- page sheet, with ten columns to the g 2.08 from Port: Carbon to Rich-= 
tion of Horace Greeley, who agreed page. The columns were at least one- | mond, while canal charge would be 
that it was a fair and equitable sys- eighth of an inch wider than the $1 toll and $1 freight Schuylkill 
tem. standard column of today, and they ! SH Haven to Philadelphia. Opening coal 
There was only one fly remaining were 31 inches long. Although but iprices hére were predicted at about 
in the ointment for the Journal, and | four pages, the Journal of 1509 was ee $3 to $3.50 for lump and prepared, 
it referred to it frankly in this issue. | equal to about eight pages of the © B® “Wages for laborers at the col-4 
“It now rests with the Workingmen's present Journal, Hlieries,”’ said the issue of March 17} 
Benevolent Association at all the The Reading again smashed its ton- “we learn, range from $9.50 to $10] 
ollierios. sa nage record that week ended July | for outside work, and trom $9 to $il 


q r ‘to cease 
eae Der. : tor inside work per week 


24, for the Journal 
from $18 to $16 a week. This is 


Shipments | 


gave 


> aie 


+ Sue 
ey 
sea 


= ae 
on, ranging trom $4 to $5 aja urn-out at | 
veek from the high prices of last als Swages had reduc 
year. These wages are low, but the (i © cents an hour to 25 ‘cents. 
ypresent prices of coal will not war- [a _ This condition continued, for on 


we 


have turned out 
s. We would advise 
fair wages. The pre 


rant the payment of higher rates." [RRM April 28 the Journal said that the Waa of -c : 
"By March 24 the Journal had an- (MMM troubles kept up at Riehmond andi ee ae, oe hens 
ether brainstorm over a proposed [im > ‘turnouts at a number of collieries | tol: ’ 


stolls are raised, unless there. 
)) stoppage.” % 
} This issue said that E. W. McGin 
jnis, who had been sinking a shaft on 
Hepat the North American lands, had 
of 1865 so as to allow the owners of eee struck the Mammoth, 22 feet thick 
» any furnace, rolling mill or mine to )Jat a depth of 460 feet. <<, aa 
nominate special policemen for ap- 
pointment by the Governor. These 
™ were to be known as ‘‘coal and fron 
police,” and they exist to this day. 
This act was pushed through in lieu § 
of the proposal to. create a county 
"yy police force to cope with the lawless- 
ness in Schuylkill. The Journal was (ge 
much dissatisfied with the compro- ou 
Berea’ by Assemblyman John M. Cros. Sililllmml im the Coal Business,""to:be the 
land. f sequence of. a new. ‘type of — 
As coal prices were low, many breaker devised by R. A. .Wi 
mines preferred not to ship on the This breaker was adapted for i 
} sround that no profit could be made, lati i Tener ‘Ss well: 
Hand the men were still out at the SUOT LC oak Tee aes 
) mines of the New York & Schuylkill mines, and it cost no more than 
Coal Company. But in spite of this. %. Battin breaker. The latter devic 
shipments for the week as given in blamed for causing a loss of 20 


railroad to tap Schuylkill with an 
outlet on the Delaware, and to give |uume 
she Reading a run for its money. oa ‘issue also contained the act of April? 
» This took form in a bill to incorpor- 9 ee 11, amending the railroad police act 
‘ate the Merchants’ & Consumers j 
Anthracite Railroad Company. It | 
Passed both houses and was approv- ff 
€d by the Governor, and the project ; 
® was enthusiastically approved at a 
i Public meeting here, with the Jour- 
}mal scattering its blessings all over 
the. proceedings. The railroad never 
materialized, of course, and as a 


she still exist in this region,” with the (ian 
result that tonnage suffered. This) 


Benjamin Bannan was by this ti 
"| 59 years old, but still had one 
) |acteristic of his verdant youth—any 
) thing he liked or approved was m 


than likely to be considered in he 
))\superlative degree only. The our- 
}nal of August 4 gave an example of 
this, for it proclaimed a ‘“‘Revolut 


th the bill had been introduced by 
a legislator named Matthew Stanley 
‘Quay, who later attained celebrity 
for his abilities, among other things, 
to “shake the plum tree”. 

- Scranton coal, at this time, show- 
@€d additional declines in auction 
sales, and the Tremont Coal Com- 
'Pany followed the example of the 
‘Preston Company by announcing it 


would sell, its own tonnage. Peay wl ; , 
‘g On March 31 the Journal said that 3 the Journal of May 5 were’ 119,597 4 cent, and the Wilder invention 
Snyder's shaft had cut the. Seven- % ™ tons. : vey > i heralded’ as reducing the loss t 
Oot bed at a depth of 345 feet, and = ; One week later, the Journal said per cent, Since it did not crush 
‘the paper contained an advertise- ne “The -toal trade has now’ touched | | . m coat like other breakers, but 
mt, bearing the names of J. Low- Se bottom, Coal cannot \be’sold lower.” @ ly cracked it along more or 1 
| Beadle, of Ashland, as patentee, fet The weekly tonnage had been’ 114.- tural lines of fracture. Mr. Wi 
nd General J. K. Sigfried, of Potts- am 657. Schuylkill white ash, in. cargo j was a most industrious Anven 
Be een foe. ok Hots, was selling in Philadelphia, at (mmm cxPC"imenter, or adapter, I 
Patent Exhaust Fan Ventilator” a ie! és < f — H ‘revolution’ ofthe coal b 
apted to mining operations. $5 to $5,25 for stove and larger, (NNN seems to have missed fire. 
Another murderous assault was H which was abou t $3 to $3.25 on ie Transportation \charges . adi 
recorded in the Journal of April 7. beard at Sé¢huylkill Haven. : oma 25 cents ae pa Se $e 
seems that two strangers came to P But shipments kept on mounting, Bes ; ayy ae eo chat 1afoeee 
Becownship. where mor seit nd on May 26 the Journal gave the 900g] had gone down that week. One w 
ed Mr. Cole's son, the outside fore- | weekly total as 134,299 tons, the later, attige a 9 it ae. ee 
nan and T, Lewis, the mining boss. fj largest amount ever sent down in § pease tte ch Bn A piss 3s 
hey said they wanted to see the in- J hone week.’ Of this the railroad had (yy charge» which would seem to ind! 
side boss, and after a short parley taken 94,020 tons. In view of th’s cate that the operators felt it w 
one of the men shot Lewis, the bul- j}demand prices were firm, but no necessary to stimulate buying. 
jlet going through both cheeks. De) | higher. The Journal reiterated that 97 | Whether buyers nedded an indu 
The revolver was knocked from coal should go no lower and wagés 99) ment or not, they certainly staye 
the assassin’s hand, and the. three: =) were at the lowest point. est the market, for. in the week ; 
retreated to the mine mouth, think- There was some improvement by [| Dj August 26 a total of 129,665 
|ing the second man was also armed. | June, for on June 9 the paper said >} went down and the following 
| By this time employes were aroused (We \that some sizes had advanced 25 § )| September. 1, the Journal said 
and gave chase to the two strangers, iy ))\ cents, and 129,615 tons had gone | all records had been broken by 
who fled. In the fight one of them Me Na | down. “The price of coal ought to § ments of 136,407 tons, the rail 
was shot and killed. It turned out (he SW, be higher,” said the paper, which J taking 99,139 tons. Tolls ady 
that he was named Patrick Doolan. (aM gave a comparison of prices in cargo See Oe ae ao a 
‘The, other man was caught, and a ja Slots on board at Philadelphia as ‘a EO Solin eB at 
carpenter's hatchet was found under fi bs yy) lows: vorpany wae ee i t 
his vest. Squire Frick, of Mahanoy iz ) June, 1864, $8 to $8.25. p ;the Dundas Colliery No. 1 a 
City, held him in $1000 bail. by. | June, 1865, $6 to $6.25 fume) Hill Gap. 


; The buying spurt oozed dow 
‘) mere trickle by the end of | 
"| tember. The Journal of Septe > 
| said that shipments were only 
} tons and that a number of 


June, 1866, $5 to $5.25. — 
April 7 mounted to 102,288 tons, but Wages, the paper said, were “as 
ices were low and when wage re- ie low as they can go * * * in fact, 
‘ductions were proposed there were a’ fee much iid iain arin nent to be 
many strikes. A consequence was / | under other circumstances. 4 
that some mines rested at cut] a By June 16, the increase of 25% m4 were down and would sa 
rates and others did not. The strikes | Di cents a ton here was quite eomeral, ae Sal til prices bic A ge aah A 
could hardly have been serious, for } >) \as demand kept up, and 133,27 "3 improve, and on Septem 


Coal shipments in» this week of 


i 
vn 


i : . J w. The |) Journal noted that the Scranton co 
the following week the Journal said (am | tons went down for the week. BS oe bf 4 
1 ents wer 858 ¢ 3 4 hought this demand | 779) auction sales at tidewater sho} 
i shipments were 114,358 tons, and })) Journal rather thoug ‘chee Ian average decline of 66 cents frox 


rt 


that the men generally were at work 


Hwould not extend beyond July, when 


3 oe 
contracts ended and when an in- SS) August. 
" 


on the’ reduced rates. There was talk he ™) Toward the end of the year th 


tetas 4 sia bictrleactoe ei ag } fe <4 gd se aig aes a ‘ey operators again felt the imp 
ourna objected strongly Oo 1s. a : . 4 fi . 
Be apes ue ook cecanin tn 2s UMMM nS 248'be ones te been ent MMMM ney ld October 18” man Fane 
me jc he ee A Ges : £ ,932 tons is Pen i 
, or ee arta Calttoats weaned be | Perc for the week, establishing 4 ey: in the Journal admitted apt 
“i fie " built. | ‘new record. By an unusual coinci- i ance of the juestion, but oe 
ay” af While business was good in the | ‘dence the same tonnage. was sent that if this allowance Ave fe 
M sense that a large volume of coal | ‘down the following week, as the } it might result in a Sears 4 
Was going down, the Journal of || Journal of July 7 noted. i the sseeetgh of - caer Ns 
April 21 said that at existing prices | ‘Transportation rates were not In- | 25 cents a ton in coa erp ile ¢ 
the only mines paying in this region } ‘ )creased July 1, but there was always it, About this time the ee - 
were those with low operating ex-.| isome fiy or other in the #utter, so ' Company fell ER ty x 
penses. But the shipments for that |} ithe miners here staged a number of ee colliery, in Mahanoy b aideey 
week were 195.575 tons, and the |} ‘ © small strikes and the dock hands xh | S99) advertised for sale by Sher 
¥ Jcurnal said that they would have } Mauch Chunk also went out. This § : The Journal of Octobe 
reached 120,000 had it not been for sort of thing kept up, for the eae: | a that weekly shipments had 
sundry strikes in the region and for } nal of July 21 contained this | be 79 tons, but that p 


_ From that 
Te easing! dull 


else—which prevailed in Se oye 
—could not compete in New York} 
(which was not very remarkable) | 
and did not give Philadelphia ad-] 
yantages such as New York enjoyed. 
It was always a sore spot with the 
Journal that the transportation lines | 
did not order their business with the ff 
idea of meeting the views of the 
| Schuylkill operators—ywhich is ce 
M tainly no more than could have been) 
i done had the combination systeni | 
prevailed here as in other regions. — 

The Journal, too, and_ especiail 
i} after Ramsey got in, grew extrem 
fy vociferous in its denunciation © 
mi the Reading Railroad as throttling 
| the Schuylkill mines. Every time 
nmiine in the Pottsville basin had 
shut down, the Journal experienceé 
the keenest qualms. 


nat Te a 
asked that the real prop- iB . 

e sold, as bondholders had re- — me 

|ceived nothing for about six months. | 

; The mines had been idle since June 


ty 
e, By aero ber 23 shipments were } 
401,577 tons, and in many instances 
the men turned out for more wages. 
Owners, as a rule, refused, preferring 
to close the mines. But shipments 
still held up-pretty well, and as late | 
as December 7 the Journal said they 
were 104,259 tons. 
: The first issue of the Journal in 
11868, that of January 4, had a de- 
tailed description of the Hickory ; 
: Joseph S. Patterson, at a meet- ,Coal Company’s mine at Wadesville. JE 
of the operators, said they were @ This colliery” it said, “has no 
sg taxed more heavily for the|> j Superior if an equal in this country, jj 
mty police than was justifiable. | j and will,compare favorably with the |§ 
by cent a ton was the maximum best in Europe.” John C, Northali @ 
ear ihertict. De) Was superintendent. 5 
Hhipments were getting somewhat |] a The shaft was 660 feet deep, and "mye 
cer, though, and the issue of Aug- : Meee) S2ngways had been driven 2000.) 
3. said that 110,860 tons had gone yards on the Seven-foot bed, accord- (ase 
rn. In spite of this, the Schuylkill ing to this account. The Mammoth fie 
Ri was more than 500,000 tons be- ER and Four-foot beds had also been 
44 the 1866 record. The transpor- opened. The description of the min 
con interest got the blame, as | ing plan was very vague, but it was 
sal, and this issue said that F. W. |} | SO worded as to give the impression 
shes would enlighten the people j that Northall did not intend to op- 
‘the iniquities of the Reading erate in the usual way by develop- 
llroad at public meetings in *Potts- | ing and working breasts as the gang- 
ss on August 7 and in Tamaqua Wm y way advanced, but had driven his 
‘August 9. §) Sangways to the barrier mark with ff 
6 net results of this were given mj the idea of developing production | 
the Journal of August 10, when § on a sort of longwall retreating # 
s said that decision had been 9 plan. The Journal seemed a little 
ide to start a campaign against ] hazy about these details, but it was 
validity of the purchase, by the J enthusiastically certain that it was a 
mding, of the Auburn & Allen- } sreat and profitable idea. 
m, and the Schuylkill Haven & There were two hoisting engines, 
hiigh, railroad projects. Trade 390 horse power, with 20 inch cylin- 
_very bad, and a number of mines m ders and 4 foot stroke. The drum 
| suspended. was 16 feet in diameter and weighed I 
iis issue, too, told of tests made 59 tons. The mine wagons were 83 1-28 
ta new blasting powder invented tons capacity each, and according ie 
r. L. H. Ehrhardt, a Boston to’ this account were hoisted to the | 
mist. Tests were made in con- By surface in 24 seconds. The capacity | 
mmergte boulders at St. Clair, the | of the colliery was 1500 tons a dty. 
ees running from 2 feet 7 inches r Statistics for 1867 were published | 
$3 feet 10 inches, and the charges ij January 25. Total shipments had 
ying from 5 inches to 14 inches. j been 12,650,571 tons, an increase of (ue 
ng was done both by fuse and. 271,081 tons. By regions the details 
stricity, and the results were de- h were: 
libed as highly satisfactpry. A MCHUyI RMI cies wa s mo oes Seo 
: was likewise made in the face MUCHAS Goro teis gieevatiy sisi Sa a0 BA. 
tthe west gangway at Wadesville, } WOMANS oF. in ae ane Oe ShOD0 
sere a charge of 11 inches did as Shamokin Pialie tech sis ss 485,007 
a work as 15 inches of the ordi- { The ‘“semi-anthracite’ was re- 
powder. ’ si | ported thus: 
there were heavy rains about this ; Short Mountain Co. ... 89,288 
hee, andl August 24 the Journal Lykens Valley Co.'.... 76,106 
ji that mines had been flooded and J Summit Branch Co... 127,642 
3ral railroads damaged, so that] PUDEVEDEODY Se ceive va cls « 48,118 
‘the week the tonnage was only There were 108 Schuylkill operat- 
9987. ors working 137 collieries, 56 operat- 
In September 7 the St. Nicholas Mm Ors and 59 collieries being in the 
il Company was noticed as sink- | Mahanoy Valley. J 
a slope on the Mammoth, and hy r The Mahanoy territory was ad- 
vas announced that F. B. Loomis, H vancing to the front rapidly. In 
‘New London, Conn., had bought 3 } 1867 it shipped 2,750,161 tons of the Min 
b: Peach Mountain colliery, on the tS =| county's total of 4,334,820 tons, or = 
wensdale Tract, near St. Clair. ; | more than 67 per cent. Its total for ¥™ 
vy September 21 the Journal could my 1867 was 241,540 tons greater than j) Outlets over exactly the same routes | 
elounce that weekly shipments had | for 1866, while the county total was } as coal south of the mountain—that § 
embed back to 101,812 tons. Byf m 298,667 tons less for 1867 than it is, it came over the Mine Hill tof 
Potember 28 they were 107,311] ® had been for 1866. It would seem, Schuylkill Haven, or over the Broad} 
‘aS, and as late as October 26 they | therefore, that while Mahanoy was Mountain road via Mahanoy Plane @ 
rre 112, 595 tons. ~ } advancing, the county south of the B to Port Carbon, and was delivered (" “ar 
nThe issue of September 21  con- j# mountain was declining, in spite of Metco the Reading or the Schuylkill yy 
med a long piece of folly. It start- J f Ramsey's absurd pronouncement Me me canal, just like coal south of the @ 
out with the aeration. +s ithat the Schuylkill field was far MNT Yountain. At that, the Mahanoy 
ther the flat statement, at superior to any other. (eee coal had a much longer haul on the 
huylkill region was ate to The Journal had always taken the it laterals. Of course, Mahanoy coal} 
e Wyoming, and that the only § position that combinations for min- 0 too could have gone out in some | 
ason for its failure to exceed the Bing and transporting, like the Lehigeh 4 quantity via the Quakake road at 
i Ree h ; the & Coal & Navigation Company and the tone. end or at the other over the® 
yoming in shipments was Pr i D. & H. Company, were evil, and it Mine Hill to Shamokin and thence} 
Mad conduct of the Reading #had worked unceasingly to keep ®| via the Northern Central to Balti- 


“wn a price decline. Things did 
t rather bad, and the New York [7 
hichuylkill Coal Company offereh | 
lease its six mines—Black Heath, ie 
emaston, Forestville, Heckscher- = 
4, Otto (red ash) and Otto (white 
)}e. a 
We never knew the trade to bey 
more prostrated Og. 
1 


Journal of July 13..A different 
11 of complaint was-given in the] 
ee of July 27, when it was said 


me is ode too, ane may have e be 
sharp practice enough, but it does: 
take much experience to learn th 
= there usually is more or less sha 
j practice, even today, and that it is 
j always confined to one side. The 
no reason to think that all 
Schuylkill operators of that 
were angels pure and undefiled. 
deed, the Journal itself had oft 
admitted that as soon as coal ¢ 
mand perked up a bit they beg 
| loading their output with bone a 
slate, and grew sloppy generally. 
The truth seems to be this—th L 
 Jcurnal was barking up the wro 
tree. Its position was that 
me) Pottsville basin was the best in t 
whole region. As a matter of 
it is about the worst, and everyb 
j knows it. As soon as the easy w 
level pickings were scratched 2 
2 mining in this neighborhood beca 
5 a man’s size job, and no easy mone} 
proposition. In short, high cost mit =i 
ing in the Pottsville basin was goin 
up against the competition of 
} cost mining in the Wyoming iele 
and elsewhere, and it could no 
siand the gaff. That is the beginnin 
and end of the whole matter. 
Railroad rates on the 
| may have been oppressive, but th ! 
mere not prohibitory, and they did | 
Bnot bring about the eclipse of 
Pottsville basin’s -supremacy. 


m) that, if it had only been percei 
my or sought. 

For the Journal blamed the ¢ 
cline in local mining on the rail-_ 
road's policy. It is seen that in 1867, @ 
the county at large declined 298 
667 tons in shipments. The reason 
the county’s decline was only 2 
667 tons in all was that the Mahanoy | 
region had increased 241,540 tons) ~ 
@ while the rest of the county was los- | 
sing 540,207 tons. a 
But the Mahanoy region had its ® 


such corporations out of Schuylkill. =| mcre and line points, but as a matter 
The New oe & Schuylkill pi Ss But it also complained that these hg pot fact the vast bulk sought market 
spas was by this time Lee ree i very combinations gave New York | |via the Reading. Even Shamokin 
® bo Pee ard luck, an a cheap coal, while the system of in- | Bm coal, which had the Baltimore out- 


dividual operators and carriers | ni jlet via the Northern Centra! ana 
Pew hich, mid gecartiers and nothing on Oey, 


Figs ie 


fre 


canal outlets by transshipment at 
Sunbury, came in quite considerable 
&mounts via the Mine Hill to Schuyl- 
kill Haven and thence by the Read- 
ing to tidewater. ; 

These simple facts dispose of the 
choking theory, for it stands to reas- 
jon that if the rates were unduly op- 
pressive the Mahanoy region could 
not possibly have advanced from 
nothing to more than Sixty per cent 
of the county’s output in a few years 
and exhibit a steady increase while 
the rest of the county was declining. 

But the Reading was in for it. 
They sicked the legislative investi- 
Bating bloodhounds on it, and the 
Journal of January 25, 1868, was 
full of a lot of testimony of gentle- 
men who thought they were paying 
too much for railroad service. The 
Journal did it# part, too, and belab- 
ored the railroad without mercy, or 
even judgment. 

“The issue of February 22 said that 
the Reading had sent out notices 
that tolls on the laterals for the sea- 
son would be three cents per ton- | 
mile, while a 25-cent per ton service | 
charge would be levied on all coal | 
sent to scales and reconsigned, south 
of the mountain, with a 50-cent 
eharge north of the mountain. 

The Delwaare & Hudson circular 
Was noted in the following issue. As 
a sample, stove coal was to open at 
$4.30 in April at the water termin- 
@ls, advance 10 cents May 1; 10 
cents additional June 1; 15 cents 
additional August 1; 35 cents addi- 
tional October 1; and 25 cents No- 
vember 1, bringing the November 
price to $5.25. 

Snowstorms continued late in 1868 
and March 7 the Journal said that 
heavy falls had blocked not only the 
gathering railroads but the main 
lines as well, so the week's ship- 
ments were only 26,837 tons. A week 
later it was recorded that John C. 
Northall had leased the St. Clair 
shaft and would develop it in con- 
junction with the Wadesville opera- 
tion and along the same lines. 

By March 21 it was still snowing 
at frequent intervals, and the canal 
Was not yet opened. Protracted 
eold, though, had pretty well clean- 
ed up stocks in the market and the 


week’s shipments were 56,110 tons. 
Real coal news was scarce, but it ap- 
pears from this issue that R. A. 
Wilder, who was a very industrious 
gentleman with an unusually fertile 
mind, was.interested in surveying a 
new rail outlet from Schuylkill to 
New York tidewater. 

is David Edmunds was a4 son of 
the Mrs. Edmunds recorded in the 
Journal as having been drowned 
With two children and her grand- 
children in the Tamaqua flood of} 
i September, 1850. He had heen 
swept into the branches of a tree 
and so saved. He mét his death fin- 
ally, as he had earned his livelihood 
in the mines. He was an uncle of 
the present narrator. 

Trade continued dull but the 
Journal was never dull. The issue of 
Oe¢tober 15 had another statemen'(y 
from Bannan It appears that his} 


attention had been called to a clip- i 
ping from the New York Staats Zei-@ 


tung which said that, as giving the 
views of Schuylkill coal operators, 
Hthe Journal had favored the immi- 
gration of Chinese, but that. the Ger- 
ans and Irish here were opposing 
t An alleged quotation from the 
Journal was reprinted 
This yard was likewise printed ing 


he Reading KFegle and the Lebanon ie 


Advertiser, and Bannan had Ween aly 
;aA0me pains to see trat 


, 
veer a 


weeping andj) ~ 


indignant Is were sent out } 
each instance. The whole story was 
told on October 15, and the account 
added that since all this the Phila-. 


delphia Publie Ledger had printed) 


the canard for a cash consideration. 
Then on October 22 the air was 
fairly blue. The Journal said atten- 


tion had been called to the Public} 


Ledger's conduct in this Chinese 


‘business, to give it the chance to 


make amends by proof or retraction. 

“They have done neither,” said the 
Journal, “but deliberately published 
a forgery and then refuse to retract. 
This places them in the position of 
the original forger and we therefore 
now brand the proprietor, Geo. Ww. 
Childs, whoge name appears as pub- 
lisher,; as we did the others last 
week, as an infamous lar and scoun- 
drel, and we have stricken his paper 
from our exchange list as a’ disgrace 
to journalism * * * one but a scoun- 
drel in grain would be guilty of such 
conduct. It igs high time that such 
infamous conduct should be check- 
ed in publie press * * *” 

Bannan admitted he was only a 

country editor, while Childs was a 
rich man who was courted and de- 
ferred to in the great city. But Ban- 
nan added that he himself had 
hought books from Childs when he 
was but a little merchant in a dingy 
baek room, and that regardless of 
any and: all surrounding circum- 
stances Childs was an infamous lar 
and a seoundrel. 
Th any event, there was no mis- 
understanding of what Bannan 
meant. The little old man, bowed 
by ill health, had lost none of his 
gamecock characteristics and he atill 
embodied as much genuine ‘“‘come- 
back” as a finely tempered spring. 

Prices were very soft by October 
22. and the Journal remarked that 
its predictions of overstocking, with 
consequent necessity for lower prices 
and lower wages. had been borne 
out. 


vember, and on November 5 the 
Journal said that more than half the 
Shamokin mines had broken away 
from the W. B. A. Indeed, the men 
up Shamokin way were far from be- 
ing a unit, and the operators too 
were reported to distrust each other, 
and with good reason, [t00, 4s far 
as some were concerned. Indeed, 
there are some records which seem 
to indicate that in that happy yalley 
some partners distrusted each other, 
Sai’ perfect justification on both 
sides. 

The Reading. announcing new 
rates in this November 5 issue, said 
that in November there would be no 
shipping charge at Port Richmond, 
and Gowen expressed the pious wish 
that this abatement should be given 
to the miners here. The Journal was 
frankly skeptical about the chances 
of any abatement ever getting away 
from the middlemen at Port Rich- 
mond once they got the cash, and 
suggested that Gowne collect the 
full amount with the tolls and then 
send the shipping charge money di- 
rect to the operators and miners 
here, who would regard it as “a God- 
send for the ensuing winter. a8 

A week later the Journal said “The 


| trade is exceedingly dull, and it 


might almost be termed as in a col- 


liapsed state.’ It remained dull for 


the rest of the year. 

On November 19 the Journal gave 
a prominent position to news from 
Phoenix Park, saying: 


“The Pennsylvania Diamond Drill § 


Company, Mr MG, Bullock, agent, 
has juat completed the boring of 4 
hole seven hundred and fifty feet ten 
inches (750 ft. 19 in.) in depth, on 
the Phoenix Park Coal Company 5 


The dullness lasted over into No- 


and in such good shape that a la 
eolliery there was likely. General 
Henry Pleasants, engineer for the 
company, had advised the drilling 
and supervised the work, which was 
done by a diamond point rotary drill 
Whieh brought up the evidence in 
the shape of a core. 

The Journal printed the results, 
which were substantially as follow 
taken in the descending order, of 
course: 

: Pts ie 
Earth. sandstone = and 

conglomerate ........- 
Orchard vein 
Slate and rock, 

coal seams 
Primrose vein 
Slate and rock 
South Tunnel or Holmes 

vein 
Mammoth vein 
Slate and rock with three 

eoal seama 7 6 4% 
Slate and rock, 

conglomerate ; 6% 
Skidmore vein 1 

11 


10. 
The Mammoth was described 


having a top bench of coal, 7 
inches, then slate 2 e 
bottom bed of 18 feet 6 inches of 
coal. \ 

The firm of Owen, Long & Com- 
pany, at Tremont, had dissolved, ac-_ 
cording to the Journal of November 
26, and instead there was formed the 
firm of Owen, Eckel, Colket & Com- 
pany, to lease from the Tremont 
Coal Company the Lykens Valley 
beds recently found on its property 
as well as the West End colliery. — 

At this time, too, another dissen- 
sion arose between the operators 
and the W. B. A. ovér that unlucky] 
average coal price. It was found tha n 
the price, to state it accurately, had 
averaged $2.2782 at Port Carbon for 
November. The° operators said this 
meant that wages should be on the 
$2.25 basis. The W. B. A. said that 
unless it dropped all the way from 
$2.50 to $2.25, the $2.50 basis mus 
be used. i 

The operators countered by saying 
that since the W. B. A. would not 
accept the nearest figure, they wer 
willing to consider that the decrease) 
was to be & 1-4 percent for every] 
25 cent decrease, equivalent to one | 
per cent for .every fluctuation H 
three cents. Gowen was appealed t 
and he said that while nothing was 
said in the agreement, he maturall] 
supposed the nearest quarter would 
be taken, that for example an aver 
age price of $2.60 would mean the 
$2.50 hasis, while an average PIC® 
of $2.65 would mean the $2.75 basity 
Otherwise, he thought, it should 
one per cent variation for each thre 
cents, And so the miserable quar 
rel went on over a difference 
$.0282, the operators sticking 16% 
$2.25. : 
It was on November 26 that the 
Journal printed a letter from an u 
named correspondent at Bernice 
Sullivan County, telling of the eo 
deposits there and saying that ! 
sample lot of two barrels had beer} 
shipped to the Journal. = 

"he W. B. A. took occasion to give” 
the county a nice Christmas present. 
for the Journal on Deeember 24 sald 
that the Council, sitting in Tama 
qua, had decided on a general sus 
pension in ali regions, effeetive Jan. 
vary 10, until the 1871 basis cou’ 
be fixed, @¢ach county to determiné 
its own. And so the old year wen | 

the Journal on Decembe 
that wages would 


> mre iP 

the dividing line of the properties, 
at a point in the East Norwegian 
Valley, a short distance above the 
borough, to the Mammoth E Veins.” 
p< At the point selected, the Journal 
Said, the Seven-foot and the Mam- 
moth should be about 1400 feet 
down, and according to the pitch 
observed it thought that the basin 
would be about Silver Terrace, at a 
depth of 1700 feet. General Henry 
Pleasants was handling the develop- 
ments and the Journal quoted him 
as estimating 50,000,000 tons avail- 
able from the Mammoth alone. 

Probably few people who know 
anything about Schuylkill County 
have to be reminded of this great 
fizzle. The shaft exists to this day, a 
monument to the indubitable fact 
that even the best and most honest 
@ngineers can easily go astray in 
Speculating on the unknown but sup- 
posed contents of the earth. The 
€pisode of the Pottsville shaft is not 
Without merit as an illustration in 
view of quite recent endeavors’ to 
Substitute guesses for facts in the 
valuation of coal properties. 

On April 1 the Journal observed 
that it was amusing to find news- 
Papers both in and out of the region 
Calling for arbitration. Vhere was 
already arbitration between operat- 
Ors and the W. B. A., it said, and 
added: ‘“‘What we want is Concilia- 
tion with an Umpire to decide when 
present Arbitration between the 
committees fall to adjust matters. 
This the leaders oppose, because it 
Will supercede them, and they will 
no longer be required.” 

This issue printed a letter signed 
by William Kendrick, E. Borda and 
J. K. Sigfried, as representatives of 
the operators, dated in Harrisburg, 
March 29, and offering this compro- 

‘mise to the W. B. A.: 

The union to abandon attempts to 
interfere with colliéry management 
and discipline. 

The operators to avoid discrimin- 
ation against W. B. A. members, 

Work to resume as s00n as pos- 
Sible, with wages to be adjusted by a 
board of six from each side, which 
would meet in Pottsville not later 
than April 20. This board to have 
power to choose between the offers 
of each side, or to reject both and 
Substitute a third. If unable to 
agree, the board should call in an 
umpire who should have final pow- 
ers, 

This. board and umpire to be 
Maintained for the settlement of fu- 
ture differences. 

On April 8 the Journal said that 
While in Harrisburg, Gowen, at the 
Instance of Governor Geary, had of- 
fered a somewhat similar compro- 
mise. He included the two first 
points as above, but for the remaind- 
er he suggested that work be re- 
Sumed on the $2.50 basis with the 
proviso that April wages should be 
equivalent to what would be paid on 
the $2.50 basis with coal at $3. His 
scheme also provided that the joint 
committee meet on April 25, select 
an umpire, and proceed to fix wage 
conditions for the remainder of th 
year. As soon as resumption on such 
terms was general, he promised, rall- 
read rates would be cut. The W. B. 

} A. leaders declined the proposal. 

It was quite obvious, though, that 
"things could not run along this way 


Hj forever. The Journal on April 15 


tao 
oa 


oy 


ar 


) printed an editoria! entitled ‘A Rule 


pan of Ruin” in which it said the W. B. 


HA. leaders had managed to keep 
Schuylkill miners idle while other 

™ regions worked, so that the miners 
> in the southern field had been swin- 
} dled out of millions in wages. 

on estimate of eight millions 


wages lost to coal miners and trans- 


portation -employes . from March, 
1870, to date. 

This paper also contained an ac- 
count of a meeting of the W. B. A. 
Council in Mauch Chunk on April 10. 
It appears that a committee of five 
had been named to consider an ar- 
bitration plan. The majority report; 
signed by J. J. Williams, Duke Bren- 
nan and John N. Evans, recommend- 
ed that each side name ten men, 
who should pick an umpire if neces- 
sary. 

The minority report was signed by 
James O'Halloran and Thomas Mul-, 
lery. It had four clauses, but the 
meat was in the two final ones as 
follows: hg 

“We are opposed to arbitration, 
because used nowhere but in des- 
potic governments, where those who 
labor have no voice in the govern- 
ment and are no better than serfs, 

“That because it. appears to ‘us 
tiiat, as black slavery has been wip- 
ed forever from the pages of Amer- 
ican history, it is intended to estab- 
lish a white slavery instead, and in 
view of this we have voted against 
erbitration in free and independeni 
America.” : 

Neither report was accepted, but 
a general resolution to adopt a sys- 
tem of arbitration carried, 15 to 10, 
Siney backing it. Later it was voted, 
17 to 8, to name a committee of 
fourteen—five from Luzerne, four 
from Schuylkill, two from Carbon, 
two from Northumberland and one 
from Columbia—to meet a like 
committee of operators “to settle 
dificulties mew existing, and no otn- 
ers.’ Siney opposed this and was 
accused by the Journal of. blowing 
hot and cold on arbitration. 

In the issue of April 22 the Jour- 
nal made much of the fact that 
thick black smoke was to. be seen 
issuing from the stacks at the At- 
kins mill. This, said the Journal, 
was because the policy of the W. B. 
A. leaders was such that a hard coal 
mine owned by the Atkins peopis 
was not allowed to work and supply 
fuel, so that Broad Top soft coal 
had to be brought in at the then 
high cost of $4.80 a ton. ‘‘And this,” 
said the Journal, “is the effect of 
placing ignorant men in a position 
os leaders to control the business in- 


| terests of the region * * * What des- 


potism in a free countrv—yet it only 
proves that just in proportion that 
ignorance prevails despotism ‘s ex- 
ercised.”’ 

This particular issue of the Jour- 
nal is of great historic value, for it 
contains the first award of Judge 
Elwell, as umpire in. the mining dis- 
yute, and also the argument of 
Franklin B. Gowen before the Judic- 
jiary General Committee at Harris- 
burg, on behalf of the railroad and 
tining interests of Pennsylvania. 

There were five columns of this 
speech, in fine type, and it deserved 
all this space by reason of its re- 
strained statement of the facts, its 
keen logie.and its flashes of humot. 
The civil war, said Gowen, had stim- 
ulated business and created pros- 
perity, but it had led to an expan- 
sion of coal mines too large for nor- 
real and peaceful times. The natural 
law of supply and demand would 
have corrected this condition in a 
year or two, ‘he said, by reason! 
low prices which would have force 
cut the expensive and unnecessary 
niines. 

But at this juncture the W. B. 4. 
an organization chartered by the leg- 
islature, underook to meet the prob- 
lem by raising wages and reducing 
the workday, “which would enable 
a man to earn in six or seven months 


oes 


as much as had previously ee 
earned in a year.” That organiza 
tion’s policy therefore called or 
keeping coal prices high and to gs 
pend operations when ,prices fell § 
& point where high wages could ng 
be paid. But this forced coal to a 
pitch where Schuylkill could not 
compete with other regions working | 
under better conditions. i 
There is a strong similarity be- 


| tween the developmeni of the hard | 
coal industry, say for the period up. 
} 10 about 1875, and the development 


of the bituminous business, on 4] 
vastly larger scale, up to the present. | 
And in all the list of similarities | 
there is no one thing more striking. 
than the close resemblance of the! 
Wage policy in the soft coal business 
Since 1919 and that which Gowen de- 
scribed in 1871 as being the union 
policy in this coal region. _ History 
contains many salutary lessons, if 
raen are wise enough to perceive 
them. 

In 1870, Gowen continued, both 
operators and W B. A. leaders united 
in fixing a $2.50 basis for 1871, but! 
the union later set this aside and] 
called a suspension, This, he said, 
was done to help out the employes 
of the three big Lackawanna com- 
panies, who had been on a strike 
since December 1, 1870, and who 
could not hold out if the other re- 
gions remained at work. 

This, Gowen said, hit the Reading 
Railroad hard. That property, “he 
said, was equipped to haul 180,060 
tons of coal a week. Such an equip 
ment, standing idle by reason re) 
strikes, represented a heavy loss © 
investment, and employes had to be 
paid, strike or no strike, since it was” 
impossible to suspend the whole] 
force. The coal strike, he said, hal 
cut the railroad income from about) 
a million dollars a month to less 
than $200,000, simply because the 


| W. B. A. had taken the position that’ 


coal should not sell for less tnan $3) 
at Elizabethport or $3 at Port Car- 
Lon. 

“It is greatly to our interest that 
the price of coal should be low,” | 
62id Gowen, ‘because low prices in- 
crease consumption and we make] 
money more from a/’large tonnaze] 
than from high rates of charges.” 
Eut the intervention of the W. B. AL 
made the ideal situation impossible, ) 
and Gowen added that “if this ~vily 
is not abated, we will be glad to 
have our charters forfeited and tak- 
en from us * * *” He also said that) 


y 


ae did not think that, since 13820, 


coal operations had netted as much] 
as 2 1-2 percent on the capital in-] 
vestment. 

The cure for the Schuylkill situa- 
tion, he thought, was “arbitration 
with an umpire whose decision shi! 
be final” for the settlemént of per-] 
sonal differences, and that overpop- 
ulation should be cared for, not by 
suspension, but by reasonable prices 
Which would broaden the * market 
and stimulate demand. ’ 

If the men would agree to work 
the entire year, he thought, produc-7 
tion costs might be cut as much as 
25 cents a ton and still give each) 
aman more actual income than hej 
‘had received in 1869 or 1870. If the 
railroads could be kept busy all year, 
be said, rates could be cut 25 eents 
a ton below the level of strike times.) 
in all, coal at tidewater could be re- 


} duced about 75 cents a ton, and a re= 


duction of this size, he pointed cut, 
could not help but broaden the mar= 
ket and take up the slack. 

His .humor showed itself in re- 
marks about several of the miners’ 
representatives present. One gentle~ 

who appeared in a handsome 
oth suit and carried a gold- 
yy. 


. 
" 


or member of the union. 
9—-That the Schuylkill basis be 
50 at Port Carbon with wages $1 
cutside, $10 inside, $12 for company 
miners and contract rates 16 1-2 per 
cent below the $3 basis, with wages 
sliding at the usual rate of one per 
eent for every three-cent fluctuation 
in coal and with the maximum wages 
until all regions resume, to be as if 
coal reached $3 at Port Carbon. 
3—A similar provision for the Le- 
high region, with $5 at Elizabeth~- 
port as the basis, and with wages $9 


nt 
and | 


ha ay la 1 d 
<r. Gowen's search for oppression 
s concealed, in broadcloth and gold 
vas 4 piece of genuine fun. He also 
ot a Jaugh out of the remarks of 
uundry mine workers who had immi- 
‘rated hither from England that 
fBritish gold" (presumably British 
vestments: in the Reading Kail- 
eoad) had been sent overseas to Op- 
eress the poor here. 

Mr. Gowen took the case of one 
Williams, who. was.a-union. .leader 


bend also a member of the legislature. to $10.50 outside, $11 to $12 out- 
Je observed that Mr. Williams might side, $14 for company miners, and 
contracts cut 12 1-2 per cent. The 


‘ee oppressed here, but that such »)- 
cression did not keep him out of the 
eegislature, while he took the ‘liberty 
of doubting whether, had. he stayed 
m England, Mr. Williams could have 
bnanaged to get into parliament. Mr. 
KGowen expressed doubts about Prit- 
Nsh gold following Mr. Williams to 
hbite him, but he said that in case 
‘that gentleman had any apprehen- 
ssions he, Gowen, would undertake | 


Wyoming region was not in on this 
conference, though representatives 
of the big company employes were 
on hand ready to be heard, if want- 
ed, 

4—-That each region have a perm- 
anent joint committee of three from 
cach side to settle grievances, with 
power to call an umpire when dead- 
locked. 


tto scrape up a little American gold The union responded by denying 
eand send him back to England. f any interference with the manage- 
hs But the big fedtures of that issue ment of mines, and agreed out of 
twas a two-column account-of the hand “not to interfere in any way 
rmeeting of the Mining Board of with the- management of our em- 
Arbitration, “which met in Mauch ployers’ works” but specifically re- 


served the right to strike in a body 
when ‘the wages offered are in- 
equitable or the conditions imposed 
deemed grievous.” The union engag- 
ed to uphold no man dismissed for 
good cause, but said it would strike 
if the operators should dismiss men 
for mere union activity. 

A little later in ‘the day James 
Kealy, for the union, offered a pro- 
posal jin which these high points 
appeared: 

1—Mines to resume on Schuylkill 
April 25 or as soon as possible there- 
after with wages $12 outside, $13.70 
inside and company miners $16.50, 

a 
these prices to be paid when a joint 
committee finds the average of coal 
at New York City to be $5.50, and 
for every three-cent price rise the 
usual wage increase to be made. 

2—Lehigh region to resume same 
as Schuylkill, on.the old scale un- 
changed. 

38—Miners of three Lackawanna 
companies present, but will not arbi- 
trate wages. 

4—lUnion delegates have no power 
to set up district arbitration beards, 
and in any event the Lehigh would 


hold to old scale, which the operat- 
ors were willing to pay. } 

The Lehigh operators vehemently § 
denied this, and the Lehigh dele- 


gates of the union withdrew. It look- 
ed like a stalemate, but finally the 
question of interference with col- 
lieries was sent to the umpire, and 
the matter of a wage agreement was 
withheld. Judge Elwell, who seems 
to have been one of those old-fash- 
ioned judges who could make up his 
mind without waiting a week, hand- 
éd down his decision the folllowing 
day, April 19. The points were: d 
1—Rights of mine owners are 
guaranteed by law and should not be 
interfered with directly or indirectly 
2—It is unlawful for any person 
Or association to interfere by vio- 
lence, threats or other coercive meas- 
ures to prevent any person or per- 
peat cpt employing; or being em- 
(tee on such terms as may suit Wty 
8—Men have-an inher lg. ; 
refuse to work, but es i ae Li 
is thee to ‘quit because a mem- 
ane of the association has not paid 
tg Re ae iterhag to the policy of the 
paged re nst the best interests or | 
chem mployérs ? 


(Chunk April 17.” It was in this ac- 
‘count that the new style of the union | 
‘appeared, that of Miners’ & Labor- | 
‘ers’ Benevolent Association... Dele- | 
igates to this meeting were: 

_Operators—E. W. Clark, F. Rob- 
finson, Carbon County; Ario Pardee, j 
‘Charles Parrish, Luzerne County; G. 
W. Cole, William Kendrick, Eugene 
Gorda:and G. P. Owen, Schuylkill 
County; Henry Guiterman, Thoinas 
Baumgardner, Northumberland Co. 

Miners—C. T. MecHigh, Carbon; 
A. Reese, John Wallis, Luzerne; 
John Siney, George Corbett, James 
Ryan, John J. Williams, Schuylkill: 
John Foley, Northumberland; James 
realy, Columbia. é 

There were a few additions during 
‘the sessions, but these were the men 
who organized by choosing Gorge 
W. Cole, chairman. The question of 


d- 
‘i. 


necoause 


i) choosing an umpire was taken up. 
‘Rishop Wood, Governor Geary and 
rejected, and then on~motion of the 
miners Judge William Elwell, of 
6th judicial district, was selected. | 
|Fle was then in court at Tunkhan- 
sonce.*"* 

It was decidéd to choose an alter- 
‘Serve.. There were thirty-six. names 
suggested and ‘rejected. including 

M. Harding, | of Wilkes-Barre, 

chosen. He and Elwell both ac- 
ing's” services were not needed an 

ize Elwell arriv in ar 
proposal embodying these points: 

1—That no persen or association 
ing when, where and at what wages § 
he pleased, or prevent any operator 
by the use of coercive measures, 
such as: 

men did not pay union dues. 

(b) Refusing to work to compel 
man. 

(c) Refusing to work because 

(ad) Attempting to revise or annul 
contracts accepted by both sides. 
or, of any man for performing 4 liw- 
ful or properly authorized a 


‘John P. Gordon were suggested and 
‘Bloomsburg, president judge of the 
mock and a wire was sent to him at 
nate in case ge Elwell could not 
gee ‘Bannan, and finally Judge | 
ed, but of coutse Judge 
Chunk, Apel as. fies 
| The operators’ made a detail 
should prevent any man from work- 
from hiring any man who sui:ed him 
(a) Refusing to work 
the discharge or employment of any 
non-union men were employed. 
(e) The discharge, by any cperat- 


ithe law to strike for the discharge 


ee | not be altered nor set aside except 
tin a manner laid down by law, nor) 


"der that arrangement. At Scranton, 


}said, about 
"|number from Luzerne, 
j] St. Clair shaft, looking 
Ymine employed only about 400. The 
1 terms of the agreement were these: 


— a ye é ‘ae 2 4 & 4 
4—It {s contrary to the epirit of "3% 


of employment of particular een 
man. i 5 

5—-Persons of sound mind andl | 
suitable age are allowed by law to fo 
enter into contracts, and their con= 
tracts to do certain work under cer-" 
tain terms, like all others, should | 


any 


should outside interference be tol- 
erated. ; 

6 —Combination by operators 
against members of the association 
must not be tolerated. ; 

7—No member of the association 
should be dismissed for doing duties | 
assigned to him by that organization. | 

Even as Judge Elwell was trying 
to effect peace at Mauch Chunk, the 
pot boiled over in the Wyoming re- 
gion and troops had been sent to 
Scranton. 

On April 29 the Journal said that 
as the proposal to put the wage iS- 
sue before Judge Elwell had failed, a 
committee of fifteen operators from 
Schuylkill, Northumberland and Co- 
lumbia had met in Philadelphia on 
April 22 and framed an offer of flat | 
wages without regard to the price of | 
coal. Bugene Borda was chairman 
of this committee and the offer was) 
$10 outside, $11 inside, $13. for 
company miners, and contracts 107 
per cent off. The committee was still 
willing to let the issue of the $2.50 
or $3 basis go to the umpire. | 

_John Siney convened the execu- 
tive committee of the union for 
Schuylkill County on April 27. The | 
offer was rejected, and a basis of| 
$2.75 suggested, with wages $10.10 
outside, $11.01 inside, $12.85 for f 
company miners and contracts 8 1-4) 
per cent off, with $2.50 the stopping | 
point. 

The operators in turn refused to 
budge from their original offer, and 
even decided to apply that scale at 
once to dead work. While Schuylkill | 
was idle Shamokin was at work, and) 
at this time its output was about 
double the figure of the previous | 
year. This issue is also interesting in 
that it contained a notice that Eck- 
ley B. Coxe had suggested the forma 
tion of an American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and the first meet- 
ing would be held in Wilkes-Barre 
May 16. 

On May 6 the Journal said that the. 
operators here had repeated their of- 
fer of a flat wage scale, and that’ 
Kendrick’s Keystone colliery and 
the Rausch Creek colliery of Miller, 
Graeff & Company were working un- 


{ 


it said, the men of the big companies 
had voted to resume work and arbi- 
trate the wage question. 

James Wealy had drifted up to} 
Seranton and was fishing in those 
troubled waters. So the Journal of} 
May 13 said there had been rioting | 
there, with one man killed and sev- ! 
eral injured. This the Journal blam- 
ed on Kealy’s incendiary talks. There 
was more cheerful news here, for the 
Journal] said all mines were to re@- | 
sume on Monday, May 15, as an 
agreement to lay the wage issue be- 
fore Judge Elwell had been reached 
on Thursday, May 11. 

By Friday, May 12 
500 men 


the Journal ! 
including a 
had been to 
for jobs. The | 


The men were to resume work at 
}once, and wages were to be paid 
on the basis of the umpire’s decis- 
ion, with an elaborate provision for 
obtaining average coal prices month- 


ily from five operators chosen from a 


ae heater 
” siieed : PS pat ; 
© [list of those who in 1870 had shipped | 
: ,000 tons or over. There was also 
a clause for district arbitration 
‘boards on any issue save wages, and | 
Ithis permitted county. boards if 
needed, with the usual provision for.) 
mpires. The agreement was signed 
iby William Kendrick, for the An- | 
Hi thracite Board of Trade, and John 
1} W. Morgan, president pro tem of the 
union. Pe 
One week later the Journal print- 
fed Judge EPlwell’s wage award, which |§ 
J had been handed down May 17. This § 
'made the basis $2.75 at Port Carbon. 
Wages were to be $10 outside, $11 ; 
S inside, $13 for company miners and Jy 
contracts 10 per cent below 1869 
rates. Wages were to slide in the us- 
ual way on every three-cent fluctua- 
tion in price, the downward limit be- § 
‘Ing when coal got to $2.25. The @ 
} Reading Railroad promptly an- 
;nounced its rates, making the rate 
$1.93 from Port Carbon to Port % 
/R chmond, with shipping drawbacks = 
j of course. 
| The natural exultation over a set- | 
Htiement of the long fight was some- 
pwhat marred by the news from /& 
‘ ranton that two persons had been Be c 
Wed in Hyde Park by soldiers Mm 
; arding those men who were work- @ 


ot was on May 27 that the Journal 
i printed the biggest piece of news it ] 
thad that year. It was in the position | 
the leading editorial and was | 
ded “A Revolution in the Coal 
de of This. Region.” This was the 
ouncement that the Reading | 
lroad had gone into the coal busi- 


ith a heavy investment of capi- 

transportation facilities,” said 
' Journal, ‘they have found their 
mess entirely suspended, simply aN 
use they had no control over | 
trade, and the individual op- § 
s also found thenfselves pow- } 
to work the coilieries * * *” ff 
eading, therefore, undertook | 
pt the policy of uniting mining J 
ansportation, “in orfler to com- 
more effectively with the coal | 


mpanies in the Lackawanna Coal a 


msportation privileges * * * and 
‘troubles which have sprung up 
the last two years in retarding 
ning operations have-tended large- 
1 to facilitate this policy.” } 
_ Landholders, the Journal contin-j 
“have sold out a very large § 
tion of the best coal property in 

yikill and Northumberland § 
ties to a company composed of 
ry stockholders of the Reading § 
Joad and which is under control & 
‘said company.”* The properties B 
quired, according to this account, 
e all the Mahanoy lands “from 
hanoy City leading to Trevorton, 
except the Girard coal lands, which 
Cannot be sold; the White, Jordan & 
» Companys lands, the Gilbert lands, 
=» embracing those of the Philadelphia 3 
)& Mahanoy Coal Company; Kear & Be 

)) Patterson lands, Preston Coal Com- im 


ae 


'Mountain Improvement Company, 
5. Fulton Coal Company, and half of 
™ the lands of the Treverton Coal Com-| 
= pany.’’ 
Below Broad Mountain the new | 
) interest had bought the “lands of the} 
| Manhattan Coal Company, Tremont 3 
}Coal Company, Phoenix Park propel 2 A 
erty, Branchdale property, James j ¥ ne 
; Laing tract, Lewis tract near Miners- “aa 
Dee Ville, Llewellyn tract, Kettle & Wag- fae 
pmer tract, Mt. Laffee property, lands | j 
ef the late Delaware Coal Company, | 
and also a controlling interest in the | 
lands, late of the North Ameren | 
Coal Company.” 


he 


pe 


mee ness men generally have 
sthe situation, and so long as Mr. 


pany, Brock's Ashland lands, Big “yt! The Journal expressed the opinion 


ning, and 


company. 


corporations, and if it had npt Heen 


leaders a new competing railroad 
would even then be running to New 
| York tidewater, which would have 


} precluded any such development as 


that now recorded. But “the bust- 
accepted 


Gowen controls the road we feel con- 
fident that he is disposed to give this 
region all the facilities he possibly 
can *_* * d 

“He understands the business, and 
acts fairly to all, and is above board. 


i He openly told all that if they would 


| go to work and increase the tonnage, 


| he would reduce the tolls according- 


ly. He so told the leaders of the W. 


" B. A., the coal operators and every 


person who inquired of him * * * 


In the meantime we give it as our @ 
opinion that it will be the wisest § 


policy rather to co-operate in the de- 


* © 


|} general superintendent of lands; 


)) General Henry Pleasants and Joseph 


SF. Harris, mining engineers. 


® During the week of May 27; the 


Journal said, 92,997 tons were sent 


wee nad . . 
See down and the joint price ‘committee 


found the average price of coal at 
Port Carbon was $2.93, making 
wages six per cent above the basis. 


that, in view of the deficit in pro- 
duction, coal could be kept up to 


$2.75 at least. Meanwhile, the ma-§ 


jority of the union branches in the 
Lehigh region-were holding out for 
the 1869 -basis, though four had vot- 
ped to accept the offer of the operat- 
Bors. 


S This issue, too told*of the forma-§ 
ition of the American Institute of § 


| Mining Engineers, and gave the orig- 


Final list of fifty-four members. Those 
ifrom this county were: W. R, Sy- 
mons, D. Hoffman, S. H. Daddow,§ 


Ernest Gaujot, Robert Allison, A. B. 
~wmele va d rt) v 
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i e now 
ptubbed in that fact. He said sharply 
that the corporations had no better 
friends than the labor leaders, who 
played right into their hands,, He 
observed that the new company, on 
all its properties, had obtained four 
y collieries, Maple Dale and the Tun-| 
pnel at Ashland, bought from the op- 
mH crators holding the leases, and two 
}at Locustdale, which came with the @ 
land. These were being operated by & 
}the company, which had been or-™@ 
§ Sanized the previous week, under a é 
legislative charter, as the Laurel 
j kun Improvement Company, whose 
charter ‘‘gives unlimited power to } 
corporations, _permitting them to 
= own and work coal mines in corinec- 
tion with other corporations.”’ There 
had been no opposition to this bill @ 


Hit had been promptly approved by 
# the Governor. f 
: There were a number of opera- 
>. tions on the new company’s lands, 
me being worked under lease. There 
m would be no effort to buy off these 
leases, the Jounal said, but the 
company would buy the collieries 
“whenever they can obtain them at 
a low rate with the lease.” The fi- 
m nancing was by means of a $25,000,- 
5000 mortgage bond issue, of which |} 
nearly six millions was to pay off 
existing railroad mortgages. The new d 
mortgage obligation covered all the j 
§ property of the railroad and the coal | 


The Journal remarked that for up- 
wards of forty years it had fought 


for the blunders of the W. Bj A. 


J velopment of-the region, than to} 
throw further obstacles in their way§ 


Local. officers of the company, the 
Journal said, were David Palmer, 


loffman. ER 
a June 3 the Journ 
had presented one aspect of 
Reading's entry into the mining b 
‘ness, and that now it would und 
take to recount what advanta 
might be expected. This was ¢ 
lengthy diecussion, but the gist of it 
Was that the company would dévelop | 
its holdings gradually to increase the 
trade, which the land owners or les. 
sees had been unable to do. f 
Improvements, the Journal said, | 
would be more substantial than those 


) hitherto made, and ‘‘more than one} 


half of the coal now lost or wasted 
will be saved.”’ Better and safer min- 
ing methods, the Journal said, were | 
to be expected, and the business of 
the whole region was likely to 

better and more stable. Finally. t 

Journal said the company would 


j probably sell its own product and | 


away with the contentious middle | 
interest. 

This issue contained an account | 
of the Pittston shaft horror, which | 
had occurred the preceding Satur- 
day. It appears that Blake & Com-| 
pany owned a shaft at West Pittston | 


™| 280 feet deep. The breaker was over | 
Hey the pit mouth and there was only 
one way to enter and leave the mine. | 


The breaker took fire, but the 
engineer stood his ground as long 
he could and managed to hoist some 
men, but eventually the flames drove 
}him out. Nineteen men were smoth- 
ered, and four or five were rescued | 
alive but’ in a critical state. Ten) 
widows and twenty-six orphans were 
}left to bewail this disaster. This sad _ 
tale was brightened by the heroism | 
of little Martin Crahan, 14 years old, 
who had the chance of rescue be- 
fore the flames routed the engineer | 
i but who passed it up in a gallan 


cut fruitless effort to warn men back | 


jin the workings. he 
The Journal bluntly said that the 


ventilation laws were violated at 


this mine, that there was only one 


outlet instead of two, and that more 
(than double the legal number of 


men were allowed to work in the) 
| place. It also said that the bottom 
| man had failed to warn the work- | 
/érs, and he gave the excuse that 

| had never been instructed to do 
an excuse which never crossed 
mind of little Martin Craham. Th 
coroner's jury strongly cens 
Mine Inspector Thomas M. Williams 
who had been one of the most active 
W. B. A. leaders before he, got this 


job. 

This issue of the Journal noted 
| the passing of John Parker as editor 
) of the Anthracite Monitor. ‘ 
, On June 17 the Journal said that 


m the average price of coal had been) 
© found as $2.61, wages going four per 


| cent below the basis. Shipments fo: 
the week were 149,046 tons and the 
japer warned buyers in general that 
coal would be no cheaper and pur- 
| chases had better be made. oh 
; One week later shipments had ris- 
en to 153,208 tons, and the Journal 
noted that the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company's circular showed prices 
Habout 41 cents higher than for the 


"ee year before. These prices, the Jour- 
® nal held, would be the lowest of the 


year. It. also went into the philos- 
hopy of the recent industrial disturh- 


S ances, saying that the whole contest 


lof the operators had been to fix a 
scale so coal could be cheap and 


markets expanded to avoid gluts, 
while the union leaders wanted a re- 
stricted grade and suspensions to 
iieep high prices which in turn 
meant high wages. A bit of news in 

week's coal review was that the 


a . ? 
:% ’ d 


ake 


Pes : SES : MAE? Tene 
iy - Joh TES ‘& Com- if 5 If such conduct were to prevail, PRE 
a pany ear Ashland. m cbserved the Journal, “the sooner @ 


fo 


the ‘Grant Land Company’ takes 
affecting canal trade, and even Wy possession of the trade and sell the § 
he water supply at the mines, and Rah : coal at fair rates, both wholesale § 


on August 26 the Journal said Aug- | ) and retail, the better it will be or | 
the coal region and all parties inter-} 


he end of August dry weather } 


uly 1 the Journal said that | ad 
kena been 157,612 tons, } 
end that the Scranton coal auctions 
»or June had shown an average de- 
‘Mne of 20 cents a ton. The Reading | 
.t once adjusted its tolls and draw- 
eacks to let the Schuylkill trade jj 
compete in New York during July ie 


ust wages would be six per cent be- 
low the basis. It is often a case of mested.” The conduct of Thomas, in] 
feast or famine, and September 2 the opinion of the Joural, was “ 
this paper reported that freshets had cally” and a good many other thing 
damaged the canal and had drown- besides and the paper said wi 


band August. . ed some mines. Meanwhile, Scran- | Some heat that the. workers adher 
On July 8, the paper announced [im ton coal advanced twelve cents at mm more faithfully to their engagem 
that the Lehigh Valley Railroad was I auction. ~ eee than did the operators. 


collowing the example of the Read- | 
ing and that persons connected with 
‘that line had bought the McNeal 

ds in the upper part of the Maha- 
oy basin, were dickering for the 
'Delano lands, and had obtained a 
econtrolling interest in the Locust 
MMountain Coal & Iron Company. The § 
‘Northern Central Railway too, was 
tbuying in the Shamokin basin. These 
Wands were later held by what was 


The system of arbitration and con- Him On November 4, in response 
ciliation, according to the Journal of uM letter from R. Hescher, the Jo 
| September 9, was working out bet- Doe Corrected its story and said that 

ter than any other plan ever tried, ie via SS aeadeaat pee east ate in- 
but the fly inthe ointment appeared [ea wi € ‘ ib me 
in the (eka of September 16. This j ») Company. At this time ben ow 
was a statement by the Anthracite | so badly broken that many m 
Board of ‘Trade, censuring the g had to stop. This kept up, for” 
S| Thomas Coal Company and its presi- it November 11 the Journal said: a 
H} dent, B. B. Thomas, for notifying its |e =| trade is very much dispressed. Bet 

= men that regardless of the price of Wyuuuumtween fifteen and twenty collierie 


ee ees coal they should be paid up to the img ‘The year 1872 opened with the us- 
‘the Rica, of thé Susquehanna & level of the $2.75 basis, any deficit Ries ual uncertainty. Some operators w 
(Collieries Company. = accumulation in monthly payments (NN reported in the Journal of January 
_ President Gowen took a trip to j to be given at the cae eee sens See 6 as doubtful about the prop 

1} England about this time, the Journal @ | This was some con sitar ges plan for the bags! ‘They eee 
fnoting on July 15 that he was in that | in September were again seven per 


Bthink that a good many collier 


would not be able to work if ec 
Hshould average below $2.50 at 


P ' ; : cent below. ; ; \ 
oe bes ie ite ed Benjamin Bannan, in the issue of 


= : d - ioli 4 
‘firmer, On July 22 it said that the MMMM jong ana’ Goouced dean GMM Carbon. Others seemed to think t 
whole supply of anthracite for the ; Thomas, calling him‘a pledge break- (ume) OY the suspension of some mines the 
year to date was 2,416,985 tons short § er, with variations. It was with more mem Price of coal could be forced up to 
but'Schuylkill was 550,000 tons Sy satisfaction, to be sure, that he also | mae a living level, i 
ahead of 1870. recorded that John J. Williams, of im # The Journal warned of the fo 

| Things were not altogether smooth | i) Ashland, had been elected president (guy Of this, saying that if as many 
though, for this issue said that the | of the union in Schuylkill, displacing One-third of the Schuylkill m 
men at Oliver’s mine and the Ryan John Siney, and that coal demand Im suspended the upper regions cou 
& Wren mine in the Schuylkill Val- | Was very good. ‘ See Supply sufficient coal to meet all 
ley had gone on strike, demanding The Mahanoy Valley & Locust mands. If wages were to be 


Advances on the basis of $3 and also Mountain Operators’ Association, ac- (9 for day labor as if coal were actual 
demanding a car rate of $1, which cording to the Journal of September (jum) /Y $2.75 and contracts were to. e 
was five cents higher than it had | 30, had dropped the Thomas Coal fam paid as if coal were actually $2.50 
{been on the $3 basis. This was a Company from membership. Mean- While the real average price should 
‘clear violation of the agreement. while the men at Kendrick’s colliery be as low as $2.25 or $2.30, the Jour 
& Co; slate pickers at S. E. Griscom and Snyder’s mine had staged strikes J nal could see no way out exe 


Company’s mine struck because and the operators as a whole were i g through lower tolls, For after 
ages for July had been decreased, | debating whether they would not 
and there were one-day strikes a: have to offer wages up to the $2.75 
wo or three other places. At Focht’s basis for the last quarter, in the 
Commercial colliery, in the Schuyl- | hope they could hold prices that 
ill Valley, there was a strike over | high. Indeed, this was done, and on | 
docking of dirty cars. Wages for October 7 the Journal said that the 
uly were seven per cent below the | operators and the union had _ so 
basis, and this probably added to the | agreed, making wages as if coal 
discontent. Hj were $2.75 unless indeed the price 
_ It was on July 22 that the Journal H] went above that level, when the us- 
made a correction with respect to, ual advances were to be paid. ee 
part of its Lehigh Valley report. On October 28, the Journal under- ! 
John White, president of the Mc- took to analyze the whole difficulty. 
Neal Coal & Iron Company, wrote | It was generally believed that labor- 
that he himself had bought the Mc- | ers’ wages were too low, so Heck- 
| Neal lands, but not in the interests | scher & Company agreed to pay 
of the Lehigh Valley or any other rates prevailing in the Lehigh re- 
failroad. gion. When this news reached the 
Mine Inspector Frank Smeltzer = Thomas Coal Company ‘employes J 
had been having some trouble with Wee they got restless, and Thomas not J 
‘the ventilation act's enforcement, only raised:the laborers, but the 
and on July 29 the Journal said that = miners as well, in his promise to pay } 
he had asked for injunctions against a lump sums at the end of the year. [ma 
J.C. Oliver and David Oliver, and MM This development, according to J! 


the paper held, the price of Se 
kill coal on board vessels at Rich 
mond would not dare to run mor 
than $3.75 if it were to compete 
upper region coal at New York ti 
water. 

Speculation about the 1872 
was set at rest very soon, thou 
for the Journal of January 18 said 
that on the preceding Saturday th 
#committees of the Anthracite Bo 
of Trade and the Miners’ & Labor 
Benevolent Association had ag 
; that wages for day labor, whic 
cluded miners working by the we 
were to be regulated on a basis 
$2.75 as a minimum, and contract 
work to be paid on a basis of $2.75 
ma Sliding to $2.50, except for two. 

§ months between April and December ; 
m “when it may slide down to $2.25 ee 
for contract and $2.50 for labor, |p 
with a deduction of 8 1-3 per cent 
wm) cn contract work from last year.” | 


¥ 


tet 


against Winlack & Murray. The Sthe Journal, forced Rhoads, Grant, Mey _ ON the $2.75 basis wages were $13 | 
Olivers had a shaft on the saddle of HMMM Haas, Griscom, the St, Nicholas Coal Mim £0% miners, $11 for inside labor and 
the Mammoth, and a slope as well, MM Company and eventually all the (ee sl9 for outside labor, and if coal | 
the openings being connected by a (MMMM Mahanoy operators into guarantee- Ne Went above the $2.75 average wages m™ 
tunnel at the shaft bottom. There § “i ing the full $2.75 rate of pay. These me were to advance one cent for every @ 


was no building but,a headframe 
over the shaft, and the Olivers con- our 
tended that they had two openings | ta 
‘within the meaning of the act. The a 
‘ming inspector’s point was that the 
openings were too close. In the case 
of Winlack & Murray, the operations 
Were confined to robbing in the old 
Tucker slope, and the only defense | 


concerns so paid for September, mmm "ree-cent raise in price. This pro- jj 
while below the mountain payment ™ me vision might as well have been writ ia : 
was made on the average price at my von 07 ice, for coal never gop Wiliam 
seven per cent below basis. Oem liailing distance of $2.75 that year. 
These wage increases and an ad- |) | The agreement seems a silly one— 
vance in tolls made a total increase Nam pto establish a so-called sliding scale Og 
of about 30 or 85 cents a ton in the j which slid only one way and to in- 
cost of coal at tide. But the trade be- ;corporate a logical and economic ab 


sai CO ew 


low advancec i }surdity of considering that coal was 

‘Stated was that the work did not} a ton for aan ae ne A really selling at $2.75 when it might | 

guarantee the expense of a second livery. Under this unjustifiable in- | jas it did—actually be below $2. 

opening. crease demand crumbled and the |The whole arrangement was uneco- jf as q 
By August 5 the Journal could re- market broke, so that with buyers nomic, and like every uneconomic (i ’ 

port that the men had returned at | holding off pricea at tide dropped as 4 Compromise it worked injury. 5 . 

Oliver's and at Ryan & Wrens, but | Pouch a $1 4 ton sesh iE hee : f of 


aus TC ads 
eae r 
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denies the Wilkes-Barre, erp a ae ” eee el 
oat & Iron Company settled the |) a9 collieries, and there were "about 2 me )duction statistics for 
Wage difficulty it had with its men 59) more in Columbia and Northumber- ) shipments were given 
by getting them to accept a 10 per land. All told, the detailed list ac- tons, with local sales a 
nt reduction, with the proviso that counted for 54,156 acres and the ac- consumption estimated at 2,7 
il and powder were to be reduced. Bm) counts said the total holdings were tons. Detailed shipments were: 
" There had been considerable trouble | j about 70,000 acres, with negotia- Schuylkill ..... ++e++- 5,124,780 
in Schuylkill too over the prices ask- |y tions in progress for additional pro- enignh ss. .s-s Sb so wale Sea ee 


Sed for oil and powder, but the basis J perties. i Wyoming ..... @alsiete + 6,481,171 
agreement had a clause whereby in | It is true that many of the col- Riemioin. . ss se sa cared f 

> case of differences the matter should lieries on lands then acquired by the” Lykens Valley ....... 
Ibe settled by the president of the Reading were not much more than§ The paper was still pessimis 


fon and the president of the An- : | penitentiaries. One modern mine is 
thracite Board of Trade. |; often larger than four or five of the 
On January 20 the Journal ex- “ner old operations. For example, the 
pressed the opinion that “the pro- Henry Clay colliery at Shamokinj 
Speets for a profitable business in )|now handles the output from what} 
72 are sot so flattering as we used to be at least six mines —the 
ould desire,” partly because mine old Henry Clay, Peerless, Big Moun- 
capacity was in excess of demand tais, Cruikshank & Eres, Garfield 
‘and partly, no doubt, because the and Stirling, and of course is work-§ 


Journal had no faith in the basis for ja | ing on levels never touched by thelj 
‘the year. * @ holders. ' 


As the anthracite trade expanded The Scranton coal auctions at Newj 
id grew more complicated, the } York tidewater, as recorded Febru- 

rnal found it more and more dit- J Hjary 3, did not hold out much en-§f 

cult to marshal its annual coal sta- um COUT@Bement, for stove coal was offi 
es. Those for 1871 were scattered : i4 cents a ton and the average de- 


er numerous editions of the Jour- »| cline on all sizes was 38 cents. But 
early in 1872, the first appear- fam | the Reading announced tolls based 


in the issue of January 27. This gon $1.80) from Port Carbon to. Port 
wed 109 dperators working 129 y) Richmond on coal for shipment, 
es in Schuylkill and Columbia q §) With drawbacks on coal for ship- 
ounties. There were also mortality J fee coent beyond the capes or east off 
ables prepared by the three mine fm sy New Brunswick which brought the 
pectors in Schuylkill, Columbia, MMMM g° 0.05 0m contract coal as low ag 
+ an. a : e Journa oug at under 

ae and aR tane Rerlane: Sie ™) these conditions Schuylkill might 
>) compete. » 
The issue of Rebruary 10 had af 

} rather lengthy account, with a“dia-§ 
me) sram of the two shafts being sunk 
Rade |} by General Pleasants just north off 
))) Pottsville. The Journal seemed to bewm® 
my enamored by this dream of Pleas- 
j}ants, and told how he intended to 
=| use ‘‘a new and novel mode of sink- 
s}ing’’ which would cut the time for 
the job down from five years to two 
a ee ee the depth to be 1400 or 
ara 1500 feet, and reduce the cost at 
least one third. 

4 This ‘‘new and novel mode” was 
| to drill a number of holes in the 
} bottom, several hundred feet, deep. 


about the prospects for 1872, and 
tnis game issue said: 
j ‘At a number of collieries they 
my) cannot pryéduce coal and géll it at! 
afl the present market prices, witho 
losing money. The question will thi 
arise, whether it will be better 
| close up these collieries, or redu 
wages a shade to enable them t 
work. If they close up, the. € 
ployees will‘ be thrown out of em-| 
| ployment and will crowd on the oth 
ers.”’ Altogether, the Journal thought 
Some special arrangement would 
)) have to be arrived at before the sea- 
mH con was done. mm 
Cold weather persisted late the 
year, and on March 16 the Jour: 
said that it had helped trade, 
though prices were low. There h 
m been reports in outside papers th 
| the men here might force a sto 
page in 1872, but the Journal 
pressed the opinion that there woul 
be no stoppages of any sort excep 
through absolute necessity. It would 
| be folly to stop here, and let the Wy- 
oming region take away the market, 
in the view of the Journal, an 
favored working steadily here, e 
LY oid had to be revised to péern it 
t 1 
me ‘There had been little or no snow 
| that spring, and the frost got into 
the ground so deep that on Maré 
5» 23 the Journal said weather condi- 
tions were helping the! coal demand | 
and postponing the opening of the} 
m canal. This combination,’ the Jour-| 
inal thought, would assure a bare| 
market when thegyean’s trade really 
cpened., rl 
Shipments were really heavy at 
the opening, but pricés were low. -On | 
April 13 the Journal said total ship- 
iments to date were about 3,000,001 
jtons ahead of 1871, and-Sehuyikill 
shipments were about 415,000, tons 
ahead. But the average price of coal) 
for April was found to be a trifle less | 
than $2.15, so wages were paid 0 
contracts as if coal were $2.25 and 
fon day labor as if coal were $2 +305) 
according to the agreement clause | 
me allowing two; months at this: mini- 
— mum. One week Jater, coal) was $3.40 | 
}to $3.59 on board at Philadelphia, 
} which was entirely too low -to justify 
the $2.50-$2.75 scale, since the mini 
f mum freight rate.to Richmond wa 
# $1, leaving only “$2, 40 to $2 50 tor! 
q the operators here at Port. Carbon. 
m Vessels were scarce, too, hampering 
eastern shipments and. forcitig up 
S carrying charges. 
Things ‘were no more ; etchucen 
iby the end of April 1, for on April) 


; 
‘a 


ese tables are of prime interest 
importance today, for here are 
ecords for the year 1871: 
chuylkill, 101 killed; 339 injured, 
widows; 162 orphans. 
Northumberland, 29 killed; 54 in- 
jured; 8 widows; 26 orphans. 
Columbia, 2 killed; 2 injured; no 
ws or orphans. 
auphin, 6 killed; 14 injured; 1 
ow; 6 orphans. — 
‘his little table indicates the tre- 
ndous progress which has been 
de in mining methods and aces S 
t prevention work. With machin- 
much more complicated and § 
uch more widely used than half a 
entury ago, and with the intrinsic 
Ee of mining undoubtedly in- 
ased by reason of more extensive 
kings and deeper levels attained, 
the death rate has been heavily cut. 
In 1871 there were 20 deaths for 
every million tons of coal won. If 
hat rate were to prevail today there 
would be more than 300 deaths in 
‘the mines of Schuylkill County alone 
“very year. This is one of the hon- 
‘Stable achievements of the anthra- jf 
e industry of which too little is 
rd, 
Ny Journal in this issue noted 
at the Pennsylvania Coa] Com- 
cay circular for February quoted 
coal at $4 to $4.50 a ton on board 
Eeasels “at Weehawken. This, the 
per held, would mean that Schuyl- J 
i coal could not be more than 
“= $3. 60 on board at Port Richmond to § 
-ompote in New York. 


Seem) within say ten feet of the top, or 
OO) whatever distance was to be used 
> for firing a shot. After the much was 
© cleared away, the sand would again 
am ts scooped ‘out for the proper dis- 
; tance and so on. 

When the shafts reached a depthie 
hoof 400 feet they were to be con 
me nected by means of a gallery, and 
slope 500 feet long was to be sunk 
m to this connecting passage. The} 
S) theéry was that all the water could 
j be collected at a depth of 400 feet) u " 
)) and,pumped up the slope, the shaftsie 
not being supposed to collect any 
my water below ‘the 400 foot level. “Asi 
the Journal account put it, ‘“noty 
| water will be encountered in the 
| shifts below (that is, below 400 feet) § 
and of course no pumps will be re- 
quired in those shafts * * * The ca-§ 
Mm pacity of this colliery will be from) 
} 400,000 to 600,000 tons per annum 


o 


We On February 3 the Journal print- RR and * * * it can be worked about one ¥ 27 the Journal said the auctions of 
Med a detailed list of the properties hundred years * * *” : Scranton coal showed an average re- 
Me which had been acquired by the | , : Thus the Tea prophecy. Nol I cession of 11 cents, Shipments ‘for 

: Meecen:, © & Reading Coal & ree mining man, nor indeed any well-3 | the week here had been 113,765 tons, | 
}Company, which was the final nam jinformed adult citizen of Pottsville | but it was a question whether wages 
Me chosen for the so-called ‘land com- | needs to be told how far the proph could go to the basis for May, “It is 
©) pany” which the Reading Railroad| |ecy has been from the fact. ) certain that the price of coal ‘cannot. 
“Jhaa incorporated the preceding year.) | Toward the middle of February|™ | be advanced,” said the Journal, “an: 

i\In the Mahanoy Basin, said the the Pennsylvania Coal Company is- a ‘it is also certain that there are no 

| paper, the company owned all the} | sued its March circular, cutting) over one-third of the operators that 
coal lands except the Delano lands prices 20 cents a ton. The Journal otf can continue their works and pay) 
“recently purchased by the Lehigh} ™ February 24 commented on this, wages at a basis of $2.50 for miners’ 

& Susquehanna Railroad Company’ | ™ and observed that contracts were his, f and $2.75 for laborers. We do no 

ithe Girard lands; those owned by J.| ling made here for coal to be senti™ believe there are half a dozen col-| 

mS) Gilbert and others; those of Cuyler| }east under arrangements that would lieries that can make a cent at these: 

m & Company, the New Boston Coal) }net the Reading not more than $1 a rates, While all the others must eith 

| Company, and the Catawissa Rail-| ton to Richmond, on some sizes. Ser loge very heavily or stop.” 


jroad Company. On the Schuylkill! | On an unusually late date, Marchi "here was in this issue a 


iCounty la nds there wers about 79) 12, thé Journal published the pro- (muna editorial on . "Wh 
2 4 4. ace’ : a. won de aS tron.” rh! 
: a tee ce. of : a — ’ “7 

i ae ae " . 


SS 
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4 7 ‘’ : 
Pp pretty well, too, and were pe 
ing more than $5 on board at\™ 
fork tidewater. For the month 
ithe "average at Port Carbon was a a 
‘fraction over $2.62, making wages 4 
‘four per cent above the basis. 
» On March 27 the Journal con- 
ie two columns of a justifica- 
tion written by B. B. Thomas, presi- § 
dent of the Thomas Coal Company } 
whom the Journal had accused of 
breaking the wage agreement in J 
S71. The papér had said on that 
oeecasion that Thomas had been drop- 
ed by the operators’ association, 
|and it had used some very harsh ad- 
Jectives in describing his conduct. 
This letter from him termed the 
Journal's remarks—now nearly two 
years old, be it remembered —‘vile ff 
nders’’ and it was so long that 
ut a column and a half slopped 
er into the issue of March 28. 
It seems odd that an aggrieved 
erson should wait nearly two years | 
Ore seeking redress, and then not 
kK it antil the responsible man, J 
nan had retired from the paper's §f 
agement. But Bannan answered @ 
a brief note saying that the facts 9 : 
1871 had been supplied by the op- I 
tors, who had asked the Journal 
comment upon them, which it did. 
any rate, Bannan said, he was 
iting only when he felt like it, and 
is ‘was one of the occasions when 


er a - * 
England ports : 
‘with little effect. But 


Pe 
no 


m fifty steam colliers, good iron craft 
» for the Richmond trade. 


on the basis. This was 


vance for June. 
The issue. 


| the: American ‘Institute of 


that evéning, on a special train. On 


») ing, and saw his blasting method in 
cperation. 


;irom there they went to what 
now-called Mount Carmel Junction, 


Thence the party went to Shamokin, 


ned an invitation to battle. It 
ures, perhaps, the extent of his 
ic. r . j 
the end of March shipments @ 
were ahead of the preceding § 
, but by April 4 there had been 
water, which seriously impeded 
traffic and which flooded about 
core of mines. In reviewing the 
situation the Journal said that prices 
d goon go up to an average of 
2.75, at which point they should 
oP, as being remunerative to all 
BS. * is £ 
ontinued high water and the 
reity of vessels at Port Richmond 
trade down a little, for there 
mo disposition to ship coal to 
chmond and let it pile on the 
‘docks. On April 18 the Journal re- 
sorded weekly shipments of 103,037 
which was not so bad, but still 
nd was not very brisk and some 
nines were still flooded. f 
One week later all the flooded } 
es, which included fourteen of 
Philadelphia & Reading, were 
at work, and shipments were 
4.290 tons. The middlemen whose 
the Reading interests was seek- 
“were putting up a battle, the 
Journal said. 
Shipments continued at a_ pretty 
hir level, and on May 2 the Journal 
fave them as 113,628 tons. The trade 
$§aid, was improving quietly, ‘All 
e mining and transporting com- 3 
a. nies are now acting in perfect har- 
= mony”, it said, ‘and they will find § 
the advantages of this policy so great : 
they are not likely to abandon it.” f 
; Business was still pretty satisfac- 
tory, according to the Journal of 
See May 9, but the trade here was ser- 
eee, lausly hampered by the lack of ves- 
mee Sls at Richmond. The Journal had 
} better facilities Richmond, and it 


7 


‘ 
and between 1 


ee for hoisting men between 
.A. M. and noon, 


;-the case, but’ it casually 


ed. ‘ 
. Coal advanced when June 


‘for the rest of the season, 


‘previous year. ‘It began to” 


rere not so fine~as anticipated, but 
t least coal was not being piled up 
‘at tidewater, to break the market 
‘later on, and the auction of Scranton 
_coal, reported. June 27, showed an 
Decaverage advance of fifteen cents. 

= The original Miners’ Journal was 
a weekly paper which was printed, 
‘on one side, on-Thursday. 


lhe 
te 
ne 


i.) ‘morning, bearing a Saturday date. 
lished, 1 was put out only five days 
a week. 
Jular old Saturday issue, containing 
“s the weekly summary of the coal 
trade. This Saturday issue was the 
Miners’ Journal, in a very special 
sense, 

When young Colonel Ramsey’ be- 
came the sole owner of the sheet he 
established a new venture. He is- 


at 


sl Phia. It had even given calculations § 
on Coste of operation, and had shown 
how the delivered cost of coal at New 


to these Friday issues. . 

The big coal and transportation 
interests were working pretty well 
ie manger —— - 


? 


‘ai 


4 by 
Pee 


ge 
duced, but 

i iw, it sald, i 
there was a report that the Reading 
») Railroad intended to build forty or 


The average price at Port Carbon § 
for May was $2.51, which put wages 9 
published 
May 16, but one week later the D. & 
| H. circular for'coal on board at Ron- 
dout showed a ten-cent average ad- 


/ Saturday, May 24, re- 
|) corded the visit of the members of 
Mining 
Engineers in a body. They left Phila- | 
delphia on Thursday, arriving here 


Vriday morning they visited the two 
shafts General Pleasants was sink- 


From there they went via Maha- 
oy Plane to Ellangowan, Preston No 
~ and the Tunnel colliery at Ashland. 
is 


| where preparations were being made 
for drilling at what for many years 
has been known as Alaska shaft. 


; and returned to Pottsville by way of 
‘the Gordon planes and Heckscher- 
ville. On the trip they were enter- 


eke jas j tained at dinner as the guests of Gowen was a man wi 
iirec to-go tate is mata rn es Cor oe | ments of real greatness about 
etre Beayiyr: This Saeriin, tora _ There was some friction at this and he contributed many statem 
Peeiarae thord dhat Bannanjid -time at the Reading mines over an like reforms to the coal business 
‘order which ruled that at mines 


*where there were traveling’ roads to 
‘outlets cars would not be available 
o'clock 


-o'clock sand 5:30 in the afternoon, § 
eunless by special order of the in- 
j‘side foreman. The Journal did not 
aseem to go deeply into the merits of 
observed 
tthat in a business like mining reas- 
» onable provisiong to insure continu- 
} ity of output were not to be pas 


came 
-in and the Journal said that monthly 
"advances of tén cents would continue § 
Vessels 
vere still scarce, and this region was ] 
nly about 11,000-tons ahead of the | 
appear 
“that the predicted increase of 2,000,- 
000 tons for‘allcregions ‘would not-he 
} realized. General business conditions 


The sec- | 
“ond side was printed late on Friday | 
‘and the sheet was issued on Saturday) | 
' ~Whep, the daily issue was estab- } 


The sixth day was the reg- | 


sued the regular daily for six days a § 


was i 


' i) week, and once a week got out a 
thad long advocated the necessity of Ween Pett oh meet 
better facilities at Richmond, and it sean hye ieee (Wiech: Sa ie 
mee ved often advised New England in- § dated Friday, instead of Saturday, as fj 
See terests that it would be sound policy under the original Bannan scheme. § 
Hee tor them to build steam colliers to Further references to the ‘Journal, 
He take on Schuylkill coal at Philadel- unless otherwise indicated, will be J 


ler by the mid 
3. Franklin B. Go 
great organizer and ,he 
smoother, in the best sense « 
term. He seems to have bee 
to convince conflicting interes 
their real aims could best be r 
by co-operation, and he use 
spirit of co-operation to win an ep 
trance, on a competitive basis, fo 
Schuylkill coal at New York tid 
“water. 

He seems to have been the ori 
ator of the idea to put down 
price of coal early in the year. 
Sadvance it regularly, in amo 
clearly stated in advance. At le 
if he was not the originator he 
the man who put this into effect. 
Seems to have had several bbje 
view. He certainly wanted to 
prices more or less. stabilized 
levels which could be counted i) 
advance, since this knowledge 
abled the operators and wor 
arrive at a wage basis founde 
probabilities, at least. He also w 
ed. to cut out uncertainty in 
trade by letting the public kne 
advance what the price of ce 
would be at any given time. This, in 
turn, did away with much of the old 
j time speculation, and tended to 
ularize and steady the operation 
j the mines, which was an unquali 
benefit to everybody. ; 


me 


this part of the country he has 
come a sort of legendary or 
symbolical figure. If he were 
) today, and tried to do what he 
Hhalf century ago, he would be el 
ped into jail. The cheap cow 
| lawyers who comprise the vas 
of the so-called statesmen in 
ington have decreed that no m 
imagination dare be in busines n 
this country, or at least that his 
imagination must not be allowed 
run higher than the level of W: 
ington. Two men may get toge' 
and say that they will not m 
shoes for less than a dollar a day 
and they are within their rights, bu 
if two men get together and say th 
will not sell shoes for less tha’ 
dollar a pair they must beware I 
they are delivered to the judge, 
the judge should cast them into 
on. We have progressed 
Gowen's day. ’ 
So it was that prices were mor 
less regulated in the year 1872 
on July 1 the monthly advance 
into effect. The public knew abe 
it in advance, and bought pre 
heavily at the end of June so 
the Journal of July 4 said that ship 
ments for the week had been 121, 
tons. ' oe 
But on July 11 trade was prett 
slack, partly due to the holiday, 
course, and .only 73,106 tons w 
™ down for the week. Was an 
Hi reason for this heavy decline, © 
The Port Clinton tunnel n 
Reading railroad was in bad sh 
and the line was shut down f 
July 3 to July 6 for necessary 
pairs, The railroad company found 
that it was desirable to build an 
other road around that shoulder | 
S| his through which the tunnel runs, 
and the Journal told of the project 
ed cut off which would cross 
Schuylkill twice and join the 
line below the south end of the 
nel. The coal trade, it said, woul 
then be handled on this second lin 
That cut-off was built as forec 
and it is still in use as the 
north-bound track. As this 1s 1 
ten the Reading Railroad is e 
in digging a new 
vf . 
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tT a “e r Together they compared wages at & 
out that if m | Bear Ridge with those at the Draper § 
2.40, with pr 
as scheduled, | 
ton at Port) 


be 1 maintained 
auxiliary track. | ; 
s issue of July 1 
tribute to Bannan by the new 
or and owner 0 


1 also contain- 


about $2,890. 
¢an be sold to pay _ 
the investment,” said 
course having in m 


f the paper. 
column biographical sketch } 
a two-column portrait. 
.an’s early fife was sketched, and the § 
ry of acquiring the Journal was 
It was said that he had 
in eyery presidential election 
Adams to date} 


the Journal, of § 
ind the agreed 
In short, the paper ® 
of stabilizing 
conditions, and 
he middle interests to ag 


Mrate of wages. ye 
NM approved the policy 
B prices and working 


om John Quincy H reducing t 


(this was in Grant’s second term), 
and that he had always voted against 
she Democratic, interest. 
or Bannan was a stout protec- 
‘tionist, and in 1840 he organized the 
first Tariff League in this country. } 
1841 he engineered a great peti- 
on to Congress for a _ protective 
tariff system. This was the largest 
»petition which had ever been pre- 
ted to that time, and Bannan was 
edited with being a great factor in] 
ablishing the tariff of 1842.” 
so submitted a similar and larger 
tition in 1861. 
For fifteen years he was on the 
‘ottsville School 
fourteen years was president. 
iggested to Governor Pollock the | 
ation of a Normal School system, | 
his. plan was sometime later en- | 
So great an author- 
- as the late J. P. Wickersham, 
ate Superintendent, 
fannan credit for originating the 
| Normal Schoo] idea as Pennsylvania | 


By July 25 the Journal repor 


Schuylkill was still 18,064 tons be- 
At this time the com-§ 
panies issued their circulars 
Hing coal ten cents August 1, and the 
Journal of August 1 reported ship- 
ments of 112,196 tons. 
S 6The increased price did not halt § 
buying, for on August 8 the paper 
said 111,171 tons i 
and Schuylkill was 12,000 tons ahead § 
of the previous year. 
later the paper said that trade was I 
steadily improving, 
realized prices had pili 
and would be no lower during t 


hind 1873. 


had gone down, 


as city buyers 4 
been stabilized | 


“This policy,’ observed t J 
nal, ‘may now be considered as 
in the anthracite — 
trade and purchasers 
themselves accordingly.” Large con- /j 
sumers and coal dealers were said to 
be impressed by the plan, which en 
abled them to buy ahea i 

The Journal also commented quite 
frankly on the new plan with 
to its effect on wages and said: 
assertion so frequently indulged in 
that supply and demand always reg- 
ulate prices is a palpable lie in & 
great many instances. ' 
throat policy of reckless busines: 
men and adventurers regulate p : 
quite as often as supply and demand 
and really do more mischief 
fore, in fixing a basis of pri 
products on which wages 
be paid, be sure to fi: . 
mum, and advance above that 
of the demand for th cle: 
) dvced authorize it.” — 
Boiled down, this m 
|} wages should be paid as a 
point, and that the product s 
be sold for less than a li 
including such fair wages. 

This issue also said that 
age price of coal for Augus 
been determined at a shade o 
$2.60, which meant that 
the month were three per 


‘d into law. 


l d confidently. j 
7, after the great financial 
Slump, Bannan printed his plan, for | 
da national currency. é 
ditorially in the Journal of Decem- | 
ber 20, 1857, and the detailed: plan | 
was paid on the desk of every Sen- 
c d Representative in Washing- § 
on at the December session. 
points in this scheme were: 
i—Put a currency 
he U. S. Treasury and pass a gen- 
banking act. . 
—Authorize the currency depart- 
nent to issue,notes ‘based on United 
States, State and other stocks, hay- 
ing a reliable market value, to those 
0 present such security, represent- 
three quarters their value for a 
If the stocks rose there 
was to be no increase in issue; if} 
they fell the issue was to be con- 
tracted so as to stay within seventy- Jj 
five per cent of the value. 
| 3—Keep one dollar in coin 
ults, as a_redemption fund, for 
every four dollars issued in paper, 
and compel every bank to report at 
ated times and in stated ways to 
the currency department. 
_ 4—Name a bank commissioner for 
each state to liquidate all banks | 
which refuse to comply with the 


This was given 


department in | 


me Gowen’s ideas on merchandising co 


he new price scheme seemed to | 
be working very well, and August 
said that 118,257 
ij tons had gone down and that people | 
were paying 
more for coal than in previous years, 
| at the corresponding time. The total 
)\ increase in anthracite supplies 
| 1873 was 304,482 tona to this time, 
S|of which Schuylkille had . 
37,570 tons. The Schuylkill increase 
||} would have been greater, the Jour- § 
nal said, had it not been for inter- 
ests which were fighting the Read-/| 
)! ing’s pool idea. Continued scarcity of 
B vessels at Port Richmond also help- | 


x 


29 the Journal 


Jaw. - He tember 19 commented on this, the 
| 6—Prohibit the issue of paper by Philadelphia " 
e currency department in excess of 
an amount which, 
‘would be equivalent to one dollar in J 
‘circulation for every thirty dollars 
of value in the real and personal §% 
‘property of the whole United States. | 
| Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the § 
‘reasury under Lincoln when a na- 
|tional currency was finally estab-} 
ished along much the above lines, § 
was a member of the Senate when 
| Bannan’s plan was su 
jignored in 1857. 
_ Business was still dull-by July 18, § 
and the Journal warned buyers that § 
prices would adyance 
August 1, and a similar amount.each | 
following month to November, in- § 
ie big companies 7 
e policy of low § 
d advances, 
able average 


ah B aged like the Reading, wages would 
i have been higher. ™ 


ggested and | 


There had been a wage dispute at 
Bear Ridge mine which had caused 
lie idle for three 
The employers and 
ployes finally got together in an ar- 


naming Matthew Beddow 
ward Reese, and the men choosing 
James Butler and Jacob 


These four named John D. Brennan 


i Beatty and Lawrence & Merkle 
mines. Umpire Brennan then hand 
ed down his decision, which wae 
published in the Journal August 2! 
and which may be interesting toda 
m| by way of comparison: ze 
: West gangway, single shift, $15 4 
week. ; 7 
West gangway, double shift, $16. — 
East gangway, single shift, $15.25. | 
East gangway, double “shift 
$16.25. Ba: 
All chutes, $7.05 a yard. — iv 
All manways and slants, $3.70 a 
yard. . ; 
All breasts, ‘one with anoth 
$9.50 a yard, each breast to be nin ; 
i| yards and prices beyond that meas 
Hi ure to be determined by the partie 
S| themselves, and with the  six-f 
ii} bench to be brought down in each’ 
|| breast. ae ma. 
! West side monkey, $4.80 a yard. 
Hast side monkey, $4.60 a yard. 
All manways in pillars, $3.70 
N| yard. 4 
The regular monthly price 
| vances did not hamper trade at 


NH ments reported September 
129,377 tans, and one week 
they were 126,301 tons, while 


Hand for the.entire region 606, 
H tons, the heaviest week to date. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Co: 
& Iron Company, as part of Go 
en's plan, had gone into the re 
@ business in Philadelphia and as ¢ 
® September 12 the Journal said thi 
My the company was delivering to Phil 
delphia consumers at $5.50 for nut} 
Bland $6.50 for stove and egg, th 
delivered prices being 75 cents hig 
j}er than the pricés at the yards. 

Gowen ‘had certainly rubbed — 
s| strongly entrenched selling inte 
mi the wrong Way by trying first 
| keep the retailtrade on an even k 

in Philadelphia by going into 
himself. There was a great uprt 
sof course, and considerable mis 
H resentation in certain newspap 
# which. Gowen answered in p 
letters. But there is no doubt 


| were sound, and that the abuses } 
| Sought to rectify in the. whole 
m, and retail trade were real. — 


Average coal prices at Port 
=) bon for September were just a sh 
J under $2.61, putting wages four pe 
j cent above the basis. One of t 
Reading mines, Boston Run, was in 
| cluded in the five used to strike the 
| average and it was the highest in the 
| list with $2.64, The Journal of Sep- 


| paper explained, was not because the 
Reading got a larger gross price 


©) down excessive handling and selling’ 
») expenses, so that its net return was 
Migreater. It was an obvious face, 
| which the miners did not overlook, © 
i that if all operations had been man- 


On September 26 the Journal re- 
/ported 118,187 tons for the week 
| production having been reduced by 
|} several holidays. Jay Cooke's bank- 
ing house had gone to the wall about 
this time, and while people were 
apprehensive of panic the coal trade 3 


did not reflect any undue terror, 

| In the issue of October 3 the OM 
; Journal entered into a debate with? 
the Boston Shipping List worthy of 


Bannan in his best days. The Ship- 
ping List. probably because there 
vast « z 


ee: 


— Ri de = 


Niwas a large middle interest among Sag — RS ie a 

| its clientele, found sharp fault with | Saige Pago ag reported De- ee” + §g could not expect LC 

the policy of the Associated Coal pte. hia oma tHeuas ey tons, there 4 a 8. He expressed regret at 
‘Companies and criticised the Jour- lB Mere a enone Pay Ve ae drawn into the wage conferen 


railroads and in the mines. Rail- | the, pr wath’: ms er 

Wp voaders in the Mahanoy Valley went |7 Pete once athena 

Dee Cut because wages had been reduc- 7 by his company, but at the sa 
we cd. They had Started the season at NN time he said everybody must ‘be w : 

me $1.85 and had been advanced to $2. |79Q998) ing to admit that the new policy 
Then there was a ten per cent cut, | @) augurated by the Reading had help 


nal'for upholding that policy. 

} The Journal's rétort was complete 
}and convincing. Hitherto, it said, all 
the ‘money in the coal business had 
been made by middlemen. The pool 
idea, as started by the Reading, was 


: : ets a making the wage $1.80. They pro- ; ed me eet Erin ’ 
@ g00d thing in the eyes of the Jour- } fessed willingness to work for $1.85. § Penenat ODEREON ENE Ura a he 4 


"nal, and it was fortified in that posi- 
tion by the testimony of operators 
‘outside the pool that it had helped 

‘the trade at large. 4 


| ‘Reduced time had been ordered at (a) f'n ic 0 

| the mines, too, and there was trouble d “hey took the position that ay 
over the proposed schedule of three- ne ; 
quarter days. At the Preston mines }cept or reject this proposal, and he 


™ committee was not authorized to ac- 


4 ins ger rand obporred that Lewis | | and at the Tunnel colliery near Ash- jf preferred it to the separate branches 
udenrie a r mining in Mii jand, at the Turkey. Run mine of ifor ry 17 : 
Schuylkill and could not make it SO, a 4) ‘Haas & Breneiser, and at one mine | < aor eee ea referee 
but when he went to Philadelphia ff my of the Philadelphia Coal Company 9 Hbranch had wenspted while soriel 
‘and set up as a middleman he quick-|§ Wy] the men refused to work. The Tun- IgM voted for a higher basis than in 1878 

ly amassed a fortune. Then he tried "| nel mien soon agreed,’to return, but) One week later the Journal said 
to combine mining with selling and (9999) the Reading ordered ‘the Mules out * ‘that rejection of the ‘Gowen pro- | 
fat on¢e began to loseimoney again. Ry | at Preston. However, the issue of De- (NNN posal had been almost unanimous, | 
‘His partner, George H. Potts, bid Me cember 12 said the Preston men had MMMM ond in most cases the men had ania) 
Journal added, spent ten or twelve | acceded to short time, although coal M work at-onca instead of waiting toc! 
lyears in the mining businéss and | See Cutput in general had been reduced d 5 the time limit of January 17 They. 
failed. Then he also went to Phila~ by the strike of railroaders in Maha- os had agreed to the old methor of dew 
delphia, joined the Audenreid firm ye noy and in the Lehigh region. Myc: te termining average prices, but stood. 


of middlemen, and he likewise made we ¢ It being near the end of the year, "firmly on the old wage basis. For 
a fortune. d "the perennial question of a wage Be ) January the average coal price was 
"The object of the railroad pool,” BY ))) scale again came up, and this issue J Hy) almost $2.71, making January wages 
‘said the Journal, “is to save avlarze fm ©} of December 12 said that the Miners’ 9 seven per cent above the basis. (| 


™) &. Laborers’ B, A. wanted to con- : The Reading, which had ,thirt 
H tinue the 1873 basis, while the op- » two mines, was working seven, anda 
erators seemed to feet that day ee others virgn maerenail ong oe 
; ae a improvements for the spring trade. 
| While the panic had not yet hurt § m wages should be.maintained but When the men decided to walk out 
he coal trade, it had resulted in a [am ")> that contract rates should drop. Coal § Funtil the basis was determined Gow-_ 
carcity of ready cash, and accord- Tilly Sey averaged a little over $2.74 for, De- § mcm declared it a violation of the| 

to the issue of October 10 some [me cember, and wages were eight per § Oe ee Bt and he at once ordered} 
érators were preparing to pay in Jey cent above. all mines suspended, even halting 


t ‘ - : ‘ all improvements and dead wor 
ue bills which would be honored in 3 At Christmas the Reading sus- . us Me 
tet erectile delet 4 The men in the Wyoming regton 


© pended all its . mines forthe ;re- § r i 

said that the shaft, at .Ellangowan > mainder of the year, an@ thé opérat- ye ee Pe ae ee ech : 
ad struck the Mammoth 350 feet URN ors were called_to meet in the Ly- § seins dimokune Seale ce wis f i | 
down. The bed had three splits ag- § ™ ceum Hall at Pottsville on Decem- ie pig eee Badictmemigien all ead natal 
gregating about forty. feet. Coal § ber 27. to consider the basis. Some | BM ISational Association of tinst hah 

averaged $2.62 ‘this month, keeping | thought the basis could be continued nie Laborers had hater organized ote 
Wages four per cent above the basis. | with a ten per cent cut in contract Se Sindy an peeidenh ford that’ it? eee 
\As the end of the month drew ) rates but others insisted there should iy trying to get all the’ anthracite jf 
near the effects of the panic seemed Maa De reductions of fifteen per cent on (age workers in line " 
to be more acute, and some eee, contracts and ten per cent on day ) The operators met again in Potts- 
ors questioned the.wisdom of ad- ; f 
Doing prices November i, accord- 


wages. ... Ville January 23; and the Journal of 
i to the circular. Shipments for ee 


portion of the extra expenses and di- 
vide it between the producer and the 9 
carrier, while at the same time they (yee 
do not injure the consumer,’”, I 


um Laid titat oke i eeaatar wad esta rane Bete eee ee gees : 1 
he week, recorded in the Journal of | fat five or six mines to fill its own Chater a we. cus ent he untae 
ictober 31, were only 82,830 tons, fuel requirements and to supply re- had abandoned the Reading circular 
and’some operators advanced only i tail yards in Philadelphia. .It also Nias determining average prices, but 
stove cdal, as that was the size chief- said that representatives of the oper~ stood firmly for the old basis, The 
ly in demand, The Reading, though, }ators and the union had met: in union also authorized all members’ 
advanced Lorberry 15 cents and | Philadelphia on Tuesday, December | to return to work for any operators 
North Franklin 10 cents, aa those /30. Gowen was at this megane Ae paying the 1873 scale, and it voted 
coals were in limited supply. ~ others being G. W. xyes Sy. Cole. ME to send Siney into the other regions: 
ler, William Kendrick,» G. W. Cole. Gi H] to revive interest in a general union. 


_ Trade came back pretty well, and l-william Breneiser and Theodore 

ot oe | . y On January 30 the Jou 1 ha 
Ber cere ve erded Pa % ae §| Garretson for the operators, and John | important ponte the! aettlervedt. 
mm were recorded, Buf soe aT Pi Siney, William Morgan, Jeremiah (QQNS9 4:4 that on January 23 the operat-’ 


ow piling up at Richmond and the 
revyorton mine was suspended, 
hile Greenwood mine at Tamaqua 


j Carroll, Thomas W. reget : and | oF ors and the union had agreed on) 
| James Brennan for the union. pe ia basis of $2.50 per ton at Port. 


The union asked fora continuance 1% A | Carbon as a minimum.” Wages were) 
ee eeeo Under igi ee pe et lof the 1873 scale, with the provisO BARNS to be $10 outside, $11 inside and $13 
}__But as late as November es. the © that the average price of coal should § H| for miners by the day, with contract | 

@ Journal reported shipments of 11°. Rial oi be determined by the Reading cir- My] rates as in 1878. 
212 tons, with demand still good, Ps cular instead of using the returns of Ni] The Journal also said.it had unoffi- 
and the Anthracite.Board of Trade ed cial information that the Associated | 


i five mines picked by lot. But operat- | 
owl ors not in the Reading pool objected ‘ 
i to this as tending to force them into 
iit, and the meeting adjourned tof 


Companies had agreed upon the fol- 
Nlowing program: Prices to open fif- 
teen cents above March 18738, and to 


announced that prices for line and 
city delivery in December would be 
Sat the November rates. Prices in 


general had stiffened, and wages 74 meeet in Pottsville, January 8, Pe i advance five cents April, May and) 
were five per cent above. The Journal of January 9 reported bi ee! June, and fifteen cents July to No- 
: Even on November 28 shipments this meeting. Gowen submitted @ Wi vember, inclusive, making a total of 
g in were 117,483 tons and the Journal | | proposal to both sides, which the OD- 5 90 cents, or an average of 45 cents. 
\ said: ‘The trade keeps up to a figure ferators adopted as thelr own. Ith Nee udvance on coal for the season, 
‘ j totally unexpected, and we learn kept the scale as in 1873, eave that There were no contracts 
> there has been no suspension of any }it permitted sliding down to a mini} with middlemen at stated prices per) 
lof the collieries during the week in imum of $2.25, while prices were to month, but they. were to be placed 
}thig region,”’ It, also said that the ibe determined by the old method. ™ on the same ba@lis as retail dealers 
| Pennsylvania Coal Company, which | Gowen's letter said that he thought Wand consumers, and no allowances) 
had not gone into the association the slump in manufacturing, and the De were to be made on the grounds of 
lunder Gowen’'s leadership, but which (iy aftermath of the panic of 1873, ae short weight or poor coal, under 
jhad co-operated all season, had cut were likely to hurt the coal business: | which excuses rebates might be hid- 
all sizes forty cents for December, iq and that under such conditions the} den. | n x 
while the rest of the companies | } - ‘ About this time the organisatt i 

| { : 


e Lehigh & Wilkes-B 
ae had been per 


stuck to November rates. 


XS ihe 

urnal of March 74, i 

| the awards, Phoenix fi 
winner, and got $751 12 prize | 


, : But its output had been onty/§ 
y, and the 7 i tons, and in yiew of this small | 
_ amount it was ruled that, while | 
“The D. L. & W. Company issued a @roonix Park should get the rioney @ 
prewar inviting inquiries for ‘coal as noted above, the real . contest & 
ad indicating that in the future its ©) should be between two collieries with , 
wal auctions would cover only such & mee larger tonnage. So Otto colliery also PR 
mnnage as was not under contract. aig a got an award of ten cents a ton, § 
wut, the real news was the official | S] which ran into. the handsome figure % 
el ae of the Associated Coal i of $6988.90. The Bast colliery was | 


ompanies, embodying an agreement MM ext. and drew $3337.85. 7 
b he annual statistics of the Jour- | 


Coal & Iro an} 
Brook Coal Company. _ 


» divide the trade at competitive , 

“oints. This device enabled’ Gowen %& Anal were late again, as the task: of 

|) put Schuylkill coal into New York BM eathering and checking grew aot FE 
The bulky 


¢dewater under conditions assurring | I complicated year by year. 
reasonable return. : “s appeared in the issue of March. 27. @ 
The amount to be divided at com- | Rl There were 72 operators working § 
etitive points was fixed at 10,000,- |My {12 mines in Schuylkill and Colum- J 
£00 tons, to be allotted in these pro- |i W bia Counties in'1873. The Reading 
»ortions: hae was credited with 34 mines, shipping § 
Philadelphia & Reading, 25.85 per SN clmost 1,500,000 tons. 
sent; Lehigh Valley, 15.98 per cent; as te 
Sentral Railroad of New Jersey, j I Aow owned outright 92,277 acres 0 


£6.15 per cent; Delaware & Hudson. ie Siland, which included 10,370 ing 
18.87 per cent; D. L. & W. Company, i I Northumberland County, and had « 9 


{8.80 per cent; Pennsylvania Coal MM controlling interest in 11,940 acres 


Jt was published that the Reading jem 
f Pe 


a- 


+ 1 tn ee eae: a : Salad 
: 5 * Vpte® nee 


: _’ Tae j 4 
p, eit he for the April average as 0 
' inted April 17 was only $2.38, 
de which put wages on the basis of © 
i $2.50. By May 22 the Journal’ re- Rig 
ported shipments of only 106,541 Ge 
tons, but the companies stuck tO Fe 
their agreement and advanced - ten | 
cents for June. a oat 
William Kendrick, who had been} 
active for some years on the ope! 
ors side in the wage negotiation 
Shad been acting as mining super 
tendent for the Philadelphia 
Reading Coal & Iron Company 
the Journal of April 24 printe 
NH announcement from Gowen, withow 
comment, abolishing the ‘office of 
mining superintendent as of May 1 
1874, the duties of the post 
taken over by the chief engineer 
) Shipments reported June 5 we 
117,112 tons, but the Journal _ 
jtrade was everywhere quiet and 1 
Hregion was about 6000 tons behi 
Me the preceding year. This issue co 
M\tained the reprint of the act to 
Btablish a Miners Hospital in th 
Hcounty, the state having set 


Burmese Dee Cent.” A cdditional. In’ Schuylkill, Northum- B cou ; 

Dan AE DOr Cs nent Al COE degiomila Counties, che AMM Saeclne a8 valned within the CBU 

nthly and determine prices and Journal said, there were only 33 i: > bees; 
‘ ’ eee ty. The lawmakers at Harrisb 


n land which did not 


1 questions of tonnage at competi- am mines worked on la 
Lehigh Valley or§ 


Hive points, and it was agreed to open ‘ eading, 
ces in March 15 cents above 1873 pelpne tae aie 
advance five cents in April, ten newest one in this list was the Green 
cents in May.and June and fifteen Me Land Company, which held title to 
ee July to November inclusive. ’ Nall the Lehigh Valley Railroad's coal J 
- The February average for coal, re- interests. ‘The J 
pported February 20, was almost im Blings were 13,500 acres containing 
$$2.76, which put wages nine per iii B52 collieries, but sometime later this 
ecent above the basis. One week later figure was corrected by the addition 
ey Journal said that the companies of 3800 acres of Trevorton lands, 
bhad announced their opening prices | which had been overlooked. 


sand that the Reading circular show- | We In Schuylkill, Dauphin, Northum= oi 


Be) at advance of about twenty-one Hberland and Columbia Counties 


«cents over 1873. It should be under- there were 160 mines 
stood that in all the price aguse*4 Si been worked ;more or less during § 
»ments entered into, the prices as fix- Om the year 1873, aside from 14 which 


were the minimum, and there was M had been abandoned. Total ship- 


pero pregent ay Save ea £| ments in 1873 VOM 19,585,178 tons, 
} 5 7 

eee ee rere oplet at th} ope: pean et... 2a toe, Tee 
Lehigh ...+#--sse++: 3,243,168 
Wyoming .--.--+++: .10,047,241 
Shamokin ...-+++++: “635,383 
Lykens Valle » 449,915 


Mr} Bradford and a Mr. Plumb 

L Beene invented jigs for clean- § narrative, owing to 3 een ee 
eg coal, and that in a test at Hauto & 
6 Plumb jig had proved more effi- 
nt. It appears from this that to ™ 


purpose of comparison, 


Total Shipments ..-.--- 
5,106,451 


18,962,265 


eee. ee 


a 


ae bat Ds Anca ecw ere Schuylkill ...---- a 
mines of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- § Mm =. Lehigh ...+---+esees 8,610,674 
if on Company must go the credit for 9 1 Wyoming ....-+--++> 9,194,808 
] joneering in briquetting and in the (iy Beare alcint acne 40 ese 569,689 
Hjig method of cleaning coal. . Lykens Valley .----- 450,328 
_ Business was so dull that by a | he Journal from the first had 
March 20 Schuylkill was 52,000 RM taken almost a child-like interest in 
tong behind 1873, while the issue of Bl the activities of General Pleasants in 
arch 27 said that the committee of Ne sinking the two shafts north of 
he Associated Coal Companies, @ § Pottsville, and the issue of April 3 
through Chairman Thomas Dickson, { contained an account, nearly five 
‘had recommended that the April ad- Hy S columns long, which had been pre- | 


: M pared by Eckley B. Coxe and had 
a ; : lbeen read before the American In- 
eer points be cut fifteen | etitute of Mining Engineers in 1873. 
ees aoeecel of March 20 contain- f 
led an interesting story. It appears , 
aC Py ‘| method of blasting, which consisted 
ae Monch By LETS GORE ae D\ in drilling deep holes, filling them 
Progen letter co he sub- iia ‘| with sand, and firing in sections. The 
ject of coal preparation in which he 9 
© offered a cash bonus for the best | 
Bae coal during the year, the} 
‘lists being open to all collieries op- 9% TH1i 
> : PX superintendent at William Penn, and 
hide Be ern ny Sak ; chee Se |. man named Bullock, who had been 
Ke ai - Th Pee, sone iS ‘i a superintendent for the Pennsyl- 
a8 yerries bo r; IOS. oad wae Lc hot vania Diamond Drill Company, had 
! “ Fuse of; tenyconts, A toe) W) devised this method and that the pat- 
|s Cae! ent was the property of the drill 
total, pic | company. ; 
, * > Coal shipments were only fair, be- 
eee ra yanr™ 3 Ba to one nea Hing 111,131 tons for the week ended 
ae of ee ae My April,10 and 107,531 for the week 
a : 1 ended April 17. Prices did not hold 
Pa? | See Te 


2 ee 
el 


him the credit, but the Coxe paper 


a interests. The fmm 


ournal said its hold- Bs ji an 


which had a, ici 


i : i ee 
‘Ag the detailed statistics for 1872 
were omitted in. the course of this 


files, they were inserted here for the & 


be 


It appears from this that Pleasants § 
was not the originator of the new Jj 


Journal had enthusiastically given | 


| said. that one Shelley, who had been | 


| weren't as free with other peoples 
) money in those days as they have be 
») come since. a 
Wages for May were on the b 
Hand the Journal of June 12 , 
| pertinently: ‘‘There is no use of dis-| 
guising the fact that great dull 
prevails in the trade, and that stoc 
are accumulating at the differe 
§ shipping ports. The only way to m 
@) this state of the market is to adh 
me to prices, as any reduction would n 
: increase the demand for coal oni 
ton, but would really diminish th 
© demand under the impression that 
} prices would go still lower.” +7 
Instead of cutting prices, and 
cidentally cutting wages under Pag 
basis arrangement, the Associa 
yr Coal Companies took the  positie 
Nee that it would be better to © 
Ds production, and the Journal of. 
19 said that a reduction of. ty 
}per cent in shipments to compe 
points had been ordered and -h 
been apportioned among all th 
lieries here, both those of the Re: 
ing and of individuals. ne 
sy The Journal added that a larg 
~ r-mber of middlemen had bee pi 
<at of business by the policy of t 
) Associated Coal Companies. So f 
‘as hat went, the Journal obser 
th t it used to carry the advert 
ments of these firms, and that - 
it had lost that revenue. But in sp 
of the effect of its pocketbook, | 
paper insisted that the effect of th 
| Associated Coal Companies program 
H had ‘“‘been beneficial to the trade so 
© far, and has maintgined prices and 
saved the trade from an almost gen~ f 
eral wreck which has characterized § 
s0 many other branches of business.” 9 
f This tribute is even handsomer 
‘ "than it sounds, for it mustalways be | 
Oy kept in mind that the great financial § 
4 house of Jay Cooke had gone 0 Te 
BL x smash in 1873, and that the country @ 
1s wee was going through a general panic. Bm 
That the companies were sticking 9% 
to their bargain was made apparent 
by the Journal of June 26, which 
said that prices had been advanced 
fifteen cents a ton as of July 1, save” 
chestnut coal shipped from Reading jj 
mines, whichwas especialjy dull and 
which was advanced only ten cents. 
It was furthed directed that the July 
quota of coal to competitive points 7a 
should be reduced fifty per cent, to (= 
prevent accumulation at shipping 
ports. 
“The companies,’ said the Jour-— 
| nal, “are determined to carry out the 
{ program, even in the present dull 


j a“ f 
7} ., ie i. 


Ra, 
f 


hy 


an 


‘as well as that of the consumer.” 
‘Just to show prices for comparison 
his was the circular of the Phila- 
» delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com 
any for July,°1874, for hard white 
ash, free burning white ash and 
} Alaska red ash, on board vessels at 


Port Richmond, per ton of 2240 
‘pounds: Lump, $4.45; steamboat, 
$4.55; broken, $4.65; egg, $4.80; 


“stove, $5.80; chestnut, $3.85. 
Instead of going on broken time 
to cut the July production fifty per 
k ent, the policy of general suspension 
» was employed, and on July 3. the 
Journal said that shipments here 
‘had béen pretty generally stopped 
“for two weeks at least. That this sus- 
ennicn was realiy effective may be 
athered from the fact that the ton- 
age report in the Journal of July 
/17' was 311 by rail and 4409 for ff 
fea, wise a Week later the re- 
po t was 1524 tons by rail and 86 
by canal. 

As of July 24 it appeared that 
Schuylkill had decreased shipments 
abut 48,000 tons from the corres- 
p nding period in 1873, while the re- @ 
gion as a whole showed a decrease /@ 
Of 357,000 tons. P 
_ “The more the policy of the Asso- | 
ciated Companies becomes  under- | 
stood” said the Journal, “the more it } 
becomes approved by all parties en- § 
sd in the trade, including the § 


BS who. of course would not ap- @ 
rove of it because it deprived them ff 
= _Irage number of instances of 
able business.” i 
€ paper added that representa- & 
of, heavy manufacturing  in- 
tries) in the east had been 
ugh’the region, and that when 
Saw conditions and had _ the | 


ow 


oved it fully. Meanwhile, the com- | 
es decided to curtail shipments 


regular fifteen-cent increase. 
Shipments were only fair. On| 
August 21 the Journal said that thé § 

eekly total was 104,037 tons, but 9 
‘that stocks were piling up at the!) 
borts and that the Reading had sus- 
pended all but four mines, the indi- J 


5 


* proportion. So on August 28 
‘the Journal had only 40,591 tons to a 
Teport, adding that the companies J 


advanced fifteen cents for Septem- # 
er, according to schedule. ; 
| It also noted that the failure of 
G. Nicholson, a New Yorb middle- 
)™Man, with liabilities of $95,000, and 
m reported capital of $12,000, . “has 
my hastened the consolidation of this | 
) trade in the hands of the large com- J 
| Panies and the small number of 
dealers who control 


Proper has no future in 
* * 


the trade 


This was true, indeed, for the old- 
Style middleman was of very little 
| use, He had, as a rule, no interest 
in either operator, 
sumer, his whole object being to 
Sbuy as low as possible and sell as | 
) high as he could, without regard to 
anybody else. There is nothing like} 
him in the hard coal trade today.| 
| Most of the large producers do their| 
| selling themselves, and those few so-} 
}called wholesale’ firms which arem@ 
i still in existence are really the sell- 


retailer or con- 


ing departments of the companies™ 

whose output they handle. 

On September 4 the Journal re-| 

|Posted shipments of only 1962 tons,| 

| but with the opening of that month] 

| business really was better, The} 
a 


weet, 


ui" E ) | considering the 


mers, except the middle ‘inter- q "i 


jlization plan explained they*ap- 


August and to put into effect the [am 


Vidual operators curtailing in the| a 


collieries. It | 
must be evident that the middlemen > re 


’ Pi ‘ y 7 


evs 


paper said the 


oe 


advised sticking 
rangement since if regarded 
}$2.50 basis as “about twenty-five 
cents per ton below what the price 


to the 1874 ar- 


good reason why it should 
changed.” However, a very - 
reason appeared a little later. 


By September 18 the collieries in 
general were at work, save a few 
who had to suspend for lack of 
water. Wages for the month were 
Nee tive per cent above the basis, which 
\2 » indicated things were in pretty fair 
MS if Shape. On October 23 the Journal 
) reported shipments of 152, 711 tons, 
and noted that thé conipanies would 
He add their last fifteen-cent increase 
mm Cctober 1. : 

| In spite of heavy shipments, Octo- 
| ber wages were only three per cent 
above the basis.-The tonnages were' 
really heavy, for on October 30 the 
Journal reported 159,532 tons, and 
the issue of November 6, whose ton- 
Be tage report included October ship- 

ments, recorded the high figure of | 
§) 164,852 tons. Total Schuylkill ship- 
jy ments for October were given as 
902,000 tons, or 128,000 tons above 
the highest preceding month. But 
4 the great sport soon dwindled, and 
me) ty November 13, the companies had 
decided to cut November shipments 
twenty-five per cent. November 
Wages, though, were nine per cent 
above the basis. 

The panic was getting in its work 
all this time, and it reflected itself in 
politics. In view of the Republican 
failures at the polls 
@ the Journal took the view that busi- 
™) ness was due for a slump and that 
® 2 reduction in the basis was inevi- 
te ble. 
| The issue of November 
that the 


be 
good 


27 said 


as the 
Household ff 
| coal, delivered, was bringing $4.50 
}to $4.75 in Pottsville, ‘which the 
}| ournal said was the highest.in Ben- 
jamin Bannan’s experience in this 
town, y 

On Christmas Day the Journal 
said: “A large number of collieries 
» «re suspended in this region this year 
m™ than there were at this time | last 
S year.” It tlso said that the operators 
had met in Philadelphia with re- J 
gard to the basis for 1875, and that 
™ the Associated Companies seemed to F 
me be waiting action by the individuals. 
} On the whole, though, the Journal 
thought that coal prices for 1875 
would be reduced. ; 
This indeed was the thought of the 


areal 


ests. They took the position that 
prices and freights should be'-cut in 
| 1875 to meet the general decline in @ 
= commodities, and that of,course.con- § 
my templated a lower wage. scale. The 
junion did not see eye to eye with the 
operators in this matter, and in. this § 
difference arose the distressing con- 
ditions of 1875, when there was not 
enly idleness at the mines, but an® 
jattempt at tying up the Reading 
| Itailroad by a strike. The whole sit- 
uation in 1875 bore a strong resemb- 
lance to that which was precipitated 
by the Knights of Labor in the win- 
ter of 1887-1888. 

John Siney, who no longer head- 
ed the union in this county, but who 
was at the head of an organization 


| intended to unite the mine workers Iie 


aby 
we 


}of the whole country, didn’t like the 


ae 


miners were already | 
1875 scale, and it) 


the am 


of coal ought to be, and we see nol 


in November, & 


lurge producing and carrying inter- J 


ee talk nor the idea of st 

} Which was in men's minds whe ‘ 
year opened. The Journal of Us| 
ary 1, 1875, said that the conference 
between the individual operators and 
)the Associated Coal Compantes wou id 
be completed within a few days. —* 
he leader of the Miners-*& Labor 

ers Benevolent Association in Schuyl 
kill in the troubles of 1875 was John 
,)F. Welsh. The Journal did not: ke 
) him, and Bannan, who was still writ 
ark ing the coal reports, was very harsh 
Seems 12) his strictures. It may very well b 
my) that’ Welsh, as a union leader, had 
211 the faults ascribed to him, but ag 
my) for the rest he was a man of parts 

@ 4nd merit. He later served in the leg 
| islature, having been affillated with 
| the old Greenback interest, and fin. 

| ally he went to Shamokin as an in 
side superintendent for the Reading 

at Burnside or Bear Valley. One o 

§ his sons is today a: prominent mem 

; pee of the Northumberland Coun 


_ One of the most cheering things 
pin the coal record for 1875 was an- 
nounced almost at the~oltSet. The 
Journal of January 8 said that a 
general notice, dated January 1, has 

m been sent out by General Pleasants, 
‘ chief engineer and mining superin- | 
tendent for the Reading. This an 
nounced that during the year, in case 
of any fatality in the Reading mines, 
there would be a payment of $30 for 
funeral] expenses, with an allowance 
of $3 a week to the widow and $1 a. 
week for each child under twelve! 
years, these allowances to run for a 

} year. It is interesting to know that 
what is regarded as the modern idea | 
of compensation was originated, so 
) far as the anthracite industry goes, 
| here in Schuylkill by the Reading. 

| The Reading Railroad opened the} 

Hyear with a sharp retrenchment 
j) Scheme, for Gowen apparently saw 

low prices all along the line. All 

| salaries were cut ten per cent, save 
those $450 a-year or less, which were 
to be cut from five per cent to t 2. 
per cent as conditions warranted. Al]! 
daily and ‘hourly rates were to be 

y cut five to seven per cent. 


| This was in line with the idea th 
operators had devised for submission 
to the miners. The union had agreed 
that its members could keep working 
for any operators who would con- 
tinue the 1874 schedule, but the Ex 
ecutive Committee of the Schuylkill 
Coal Exchange made it known that, 
j}under date of December 31, 1874, it 
had adopted the following scale: 
First Class outside labor, $1.50 a 
h day; second class, outside, $1.35 a 
"day; all other outside, 10 per cent 
MH reduction; all outside wages to be 
W) Specific, that is, to remain fixed re- 
gardless of any basis or fluctuation 
jin coal prices, | 
Inside labor, 10 per cent reduc- 
4 ition; contract rates, 20 per cent re- 
Hy Cuction; all inside work on the $2.50 
} basis, but with none but white ash 
=) mines to be drawn to determine 
average prices; one per cent to be 
added or subtracted for each three- 
Scent fluctuation in coal prices, with 
no minimum nor maximum. 
The miners rejected this, and 
even at this late day the proposal 
SH) does look extreme. It would have 


Dy) made the highest outside wages $9 a 


we) week, and on the basis it would have 


a) 


HN) made inside labor $9.90, miners by 
Me the day $11.70, and it would have 
reduced average contract wages to 
ubout $65 a month. Under (this plan, 
if coal had gone down to $2.25, the | 
wages of an inside laborer would 
™ have been only $9.11, against $9 fo 


lt 
my 
tol " 


” 


, during the greater part of 
fo war, From 1868 to 1874 he had 
ch al- jbeen in the west and in Scranton. |] 
Tat Go . part in ; where he was general manager of | 
Japa’ this proposal, that he had Hthe Erie Raflroad coal interests. He 
€ rcied ‘onlysone vote in the con-. had returned home ill only a few 
ference and that the plan was really i months before he died. ia 
the work of individual operators, | ; Daddow was apparently a man of § 
with whom Gowen of course would mj ability and much promise, for a 
i now co-operate. All mines in Schuyl- Wiwas only 48 years old when he ae | 
kill were suspended ,save a_ few} We He was the technical man in t a 
which supplied local needs exclu- We writing of Daddow & Bannan’s Coal, & 
hed tJ DG Meee GHA wneniieeture | oe 
Acc i he Journal o an- jthe devising an : 
aaraed Tehigh miners had re- §j #Daddow & Beadle’s squib, which § 
| jected the proposal of the operators | was put up in St. Clair. 
ithere, but Wyoming was not tied up The strike, or lockout, or suspen- 
jand the men there showed a dispo- sion, continued, and there was 2 (iy 
sition to accede to the proposals good deal of rough work in Ashland [& 
r.ade by their employers. f Gordon and other towns along the 9 
The Journal in this issue reprint- Reading line. There was a railroad 9% 
ed a Pottsville letter to the New Mem association known as the M. & W. Wie 
York Times on one of the Journal's § "yy Benevolent Association, drawn along 
pet projects—the two Norwegian the same lines as the miners’ union, 
shafts, as they were called, which Mand apparently desirous of fraterniz- 
enera] Pleasants was sinking at jing with the miners. It was this § 
ast Mines. According to this ac- union, and apparently desirous of 
count, Pleasants expected to strike MW fraternizing with the miners. It was 
the Mammoth at 1500 feet. When he this union in especial that the Read- 
ot down 1100 feet and didn’t have ing seemed to be combatting. Things 
‘much to show but a hole in the got so bad that Sheriff J. F. Werner 
ound he decided to drill. issued a proclamation against riot- 
- An additional depth of 849 feet wing. As there was no coal tonnage to |m 
tested. The Big Tracy was found Bsjeak of, the strike did not bother | 
feet below the place where, ac- the railroad as much as it might 
ding to theory, it should have have otherwise. 
n. The Big Orchard was found inj During the spring Bannan was 
irn. About 125 feet additional dis- quite ill, and this delayed the prepa- 
closed another vein, and the core ration of the Journal's anthracite 
owed that this, too was the Big statistics for 1874, Things did not 
Orchard. Another 125 feet disclosed, look at all good. Brookside was 
another vein, and this likewise prov- flooded because the pumpmen refus- 
ed to be the Big Orchard. The natur- ed to work, and the trade along the 


there had was that in this place " Schuylkill river was turning to soft J 


- ; oe | ee aa ae Ye, ati. Sek ty 
DH thracite everywhere but in the |@ 
i Schuylkill and Lehigh Valleys. Thit 9 
was probably true, owing in large 
part to the prostration of busine’ 
Hand industry. = 
In what was termed the Schuyl 
| region, the Journal observed, the 
were about seventy individual ope: 
ators, while the Reading had forty 
three or forty-four mines already to 
work in 1875. These — individu { 
without the help of the Reading 
S} and the Anthracite Companies, the | 
Ha fournal said, would not be able to 
| snaintain fair prices fon one W 
™) after resuming. The power to 
iW lish and maintain remune 
prices, in the Journal's view, 
only in the Associated Comp 
end,this power had been used 
| keep up prices and wages in 
' The Associated Companies, the ‘Jon 
| nal maintained, were “really of t 
times more benefit to the mil 
than the W. B. A. had been, 
» now.” 
All this was not because 


Hee, had done years before. Th 
| was careful to insist that i 
favor the corporate form w. 
| \idual enterprise could do th 
| But it admitted the anthracit 
ness had got to a point where s 
thing stronger than the ol 
) ual system was needed, and j 
I) maintained that the unio 
“blockhead” and “Dogberry 
B cies, had been the largest si 
stor in making business i 
= for individual operators, and } 
e ing the entrance of large com 
The Reading, according to th 
ual’s information, did not 
take over any more coal pr 
but the paper insisted that 
Bel )-olicy was driving the com 
m) that course. ee 
' Some brilliant genius, along t 
=) the middle of May, evolved t 
j that by gathering up stray 
© in Philadelphia and bring t! 
| the mines the deadlock 
#7 broken. So some 200 or so y 
en to Hazleton. This folly w: 


ere had been a tremendous fold coal. The Journal on April 2 printed 
which twisted the Big Orchard into an extract from the Reading Hagle 
a gigantic capital “S’’. At 1558 feet in which it was noted\that a “curious 
the Primrose was found, and at 1909 fuel,’’ known as coke, was being us- P= 
feet the Seyen-foot was pierced. ed in place of anthracite at Albur- | 
_ According to this author, General ia titernade: ce 
Pleasants then gave up his original § On April 16 the Journal said tha: Be 
ea. His new scheme was to make the men in the Lackawanna district J 
two separate collieries of the two had voted about four to one against 

afts, one to work above the Prim- } going out. This issue, too, contained 9 
se and be a red ash mine, and the | the shipment figures for $1874. Total & 
her below the Primrose, and to be | production of anthracite was given 
a white ash colliery. He abandoned Bas 21,752,888 tons, of which 3,215,- 
he idea of sinking to the Mammoth, mee 000 tons were local sales and col- 
and adopted the alternative plan of Be licery fuel, leaving 18,537,888 tons fam 
reaching it through a tunnel. as total supply shipped to market, 
Benjamin Bannan was dying, but details being: : ee 

he belabored the union in the early Ha Schuylkill ...........4,942,035 
Ipart of 1875 with all his old vigor. f Lehigh 


mai ly criticised by the Journa 
we, 14, which pointed out that 
meee ™men could not operate t 
See they were quite enough to sti 
j trouble and even bloodshed. 
John Siney was out of th 
coal country by this time, 


we gee 


i Wehigh....'.. (he epee OE: eae Lin’ trate ; , an 
| He said the union under Welsh and | Wyoming 9.335.702 gsraphic advices were that 
‘ | RA 8 00D D8) ee , , “ m sti "i 
inet Upbnaon was playing sions | Shamokin 2221022121 B81,377 Boot cou usenet 
‘in the hope of getting the Wyoming } Lykens Valley ....... 441,681 - mgs 


| trict. There was even a telegraph 
report, which was found later to b 
untrue, that he had been arrested | 
Osceola May 12 on a conspir 
} charge: The Journal of May 14 a 

proved this information, saying: 

“This is a good beginning and the 
have commenced with the right pe 
me son. He is the head devil of th 

mischief that has been concocted 
all over the United States where et 
Schuylkill County and is spreadi 
mines exist.” 


This tart comment was followe 


men out, but that these Wyoming 
‘men were flocking into Siney’s na- | 
tlonal organization, which was op- 
‘posed to a strike, while Schuylkill 
was holding aloof from that body. 
Things moved along slowly until 
March, and on March 5 the Journal 
said the Reading had cut freight 
fates 25 cents a ton. The Associated § 
Coal Companies also cut coal 25 
cents below the prices of March, § 
1874, and listed advances of five jum 
cents in April, ten cents in May and @ 


June, and then fifteen cents monthly (the union make a final and binding 


j There had been a so-called secret aa 
} circular issued by John F. Welsh, J 
| designed to test out the union feel- § 
| ing on two propositions: % 
| ©1—That the demand for the $2.50 ff 
‘basis be withdrawn. 

2—That members of the union re- d 
turn to work at any mine which pays |i 
the 1874 scale, whether signed up 
for a year or not, but no coal to be 
shipped from P. & R. mines until 
cs the Schuylkill Coal Exchange and 


to and including October. Meee 5 creement. a BY a ie ee that the public o 
But the mtn remained out, and as One of the pet objects of the union 7 re 3 al to bring about the arrest 
late as March 26 the Reading had @ like the object of the railroad union ae fs els eee Johnson for conspiri 
issued no circular. In Wyoming, was to make it unpleasant for the Jee { ge trouble here. ea 
though, they were pretty well at ») Reading, but the Journal of April 23 X% ec |. For there w as grave trouble in the : 
work, | said that at a meeting of the union Riel In the first place, there was 
At this juncture the Journal print- NM executive committee in Pottsville much incendiarism, Efforts were 
ed-an obituary on Samuel Harries April 22 the proposals in the circu- made to burn down whole towns, 
'Daddow, who had died in St. Clair § lar were rejected by 32 men out of and ‘im the case of Shamokin the ef- 
on Tuesday, March 23. Daddow was 27 delegates. he were repeated frequently. There 
born in Cornwall. As quite a young | The Journal took the union se- pike riots, murder and sudden (a 
man he had been with the Journal | verely to task, and on May 7 said Geath. Part of this was due to the me 
mas a sort of expert mining reporter. j) that while the total decrease in an- unrest which might have been ex- (9) 
In 1856 he went South and engaged | thracite shipments for the year had Peas in a coal and railroad strike, 
in th al an iron business, not re- been 1,684,314 tons to date—about ery: a larger part of it seems to have 
2 u 1864, and exper- s) half of this loss being in Schuylkill [99 peen due to the Mollie Maguire out- 
antness by rea- -othere was an ample supply of an- | oo 
of + . — BO aS ae, wih 


i 
2 WR ns 

This aceount has not taken up the 

history of the Mollie Maguire busi- 

ness, nor shall it do so except by 

me mention here and there and espe- 

= cially mention of those features 


"which directly concern coal mining. 
The story of the Mollies and their 
1a /downfall may be read by anybody 
Hein Allan Pinkerton’s hook, or even 
)) better in Déwee’s book, a high class 
|) history by a Pottsville man which is 
|) not appreciated as much as it should 
_ be, either here or elsewhere. 
> ttemust’ not be thought that the 
Journal was silent on the Mollie j 
“ Maguire business, either. Every once | 
in a while it carried references to | 
ay he activities or escapades of Jack 
)) Kehoe and Pat Hester. Incidentally, 
! the Journal of May 14 made refer- | 
™} ence to an incendiary attempt right | 
near Pat Hester's home at Locust | 
>) } Gap Junction. The timber supports 
) | of the railroad trestle there had been | 
}Split and ignited, with the obvious | 
Object of wrecking the southbound | 
train from Shamokin, and the Enter- 
prise breaker, about two miles west 
ef Hester’s place, was destroyed by 
an incendiary. 
There were legislative smellers in 
ose days, just like: there-are to- 


€ political and industrial unrest a 
solution had been put through at 

irrisburg to investigate the Read- | 
ng Railroad and its entrance into | 
® mining business. ag 
sch, long a power in Schuylkill | 
iies, was a member of the investi- i 
ting committee. j 
this investigation the Journal | 
utspoken exception. In the first J 
ace, it accused the committee of | 


Samuel 


“to ok ° 


'dragging out the proceedings so as |. 


* 


property, and later took a holi- 
y viewing the water front at Port 


elieve that the investigation 
jladelphia retailers at the Read- 
the resentment of 
‘ing’s retail venture there, and by 
‘useless middlemen who had been put 
jut of business by the Reading's 
Coal pool and the operations of the 
Associated Coal Companies. 
So in its issue of May 21 the Jour- 
)) nal turned loose, and said that while 
the Reading was accused of oppress- 
€ the public in Philadelphia what 
it really had done was to keep prices 
there down to about $6 a ton and 
‘prevent grasping retailers from kit- 
ling the cost of $8 or even $10 a ton. 
; “Here is a company,” said tke 
| Journal, ‘‘that saved the region from 
utter ruin and bankruptcy, have 
spent millions of dollars in putting 
}idle and dilapidated collieries into 
working condition, and is building 
Mup the region again, took hold of it 
at a time when the landholders gen- 
) erally refused to make the necessary 
D improvements to work the collieries, 
and the operators, with few excep- 
tions, could not. They carry coal | 
'from upwards of one hundred indl- 
|} vidual operators, at a fixed rate of 
i transportation, so that they can gell 
the coal at the same prices that the 
company does, or they will take the 
| coal and sell it for them, guarantee- 
ing the sales for less rates than oth- 


? 


p> er agents have heretofore charged | 
them for selling it. 

“As we have stated before, in 

4 Schuylkill County not a tract of coal 

. land waa sold for thirty years, prior 

to the sale to the Philadelphia & 

| Reading Coal & Iron Company. No 

capitalist ever entered into the coal | 

niining business in Schuylkill County 


SS 


y. and they were just about as |) 


pile up the expense bill. It is cer eo Ny leases. In some instances leases ; page aod Been a 

nm the committee made a good or yy ere renewed, and there are individ- a deen able to resume, The union mil 
ing out of it, for in a body it visited ae ual mines, like the Enterprise, men- ers of Northumberland County 

€ region and went over the Read- |) ey tioned above, still 


ichmond. There appears reason to # 
was iS ‘ 


ae 
», & eae 


oF", 
pa 


wt. sy 
engaged in | 


* 
ye + 9 


ew Persons — 


ee me 
the business ey Jones, Wood & Oliver; 
Soe Several minerg Whe ber eco ee th fades; Bear Ridge N 25 
art F lieries with coal above the wat tb Mahanoy; Miller, Hoch & Comp: 
oe ye) level, and who worked in the mi “a De aie en Lenten: Tiieruems 
a a | with their hands, until they tn Gy mia; West End; North Frank a 
| Save a little money, and nearly all Dera ety ne See 
Lane others failed. During the rebel- re 
+ ton when coal was high some made | Pa” joe, comink Soma ; 

»j Money, and of those who continued iy Pa seta, ae eth ae & B 
in the business afterwards, a num- BN inna Cor ond, & Olvera 
ber lost all they made. Others sold a ah mt Nae terns ae ‘eS 

Bem their collieries at high prices "and North Mahanoy. Sheriff We 
worincipally to New England ag | came by sabe i Shenguenen with 
|Fut the money into other pockets/ Weta an with the reat Goan 
and quit the business, and were for-| were injured on both sides we 
| tunate in doing so, because in about Oy) of this was sent to Governor : 
» &very instance where purchases of ranft, who was in Williams 
‘ Hee pps were made the purchasers| he directea General J, K estat 
’ ost their money.’ e hia 
| Here is first hand testimony of the!™ i Guard commander. of this distigs 
f : cary supply troops from the Seventh 
) highest kind, from a man who spoke aa Eighth Regiments 
») from the fullness of knowledge ac- | The Pottevilie Light Infantr ; 
;auired over nearly half a century. Dee the Gowen Guards evil sent u 7 
It is recommended to the considera-|) Shere, and at Shenandoah nS 
@) tion of all the “little groups of earn-jom ; : 
: ‘S ry which point the mob then t 
») est thinkers” and “forward think- } Colonel Alexander Caldwell, of 
Meme ers” whose chief qualifications, ° j 


as 
ty) Shown in their prescriptions for the commanding the. aa 


} | Regiment, was ti a 

; coal industry, is an abysmal ignor- 4 i Ey eae Roepe a be . 
™ 2nce of the coal business and its his- Senet an of the civil war, and most of 
¥ TY may not be out of place, in view INN, MeP Were survivors of that confi 
Ax 4 Fa of the Journal's language, ‘to draw 9 janere was nothing of the tin sold 


A j about these troops, and there » 
no monkey business in Shenand 
while they were there. wh 
But while troops were cente 
in the Mahanoy Valley, a 
which felt offended because the 
had been back at work two day: 
the operators’ offer, burned Williat 
| Schwenk’s colliery near Mount Car. 
mel. 
| But by June 11, according to the 
Journal of that date, the Rea 


|) attention once more to the fact that 
‘% in the old days a colliery operator 

| rarely owned the land, his tenure 
yy being under a leasehold. So that 
7) When collieries were sold, as many 
> Were, it was merely a transfer of Ue 
©) the improvements and leaseholds. 
Hors mm When the Reading began its expan- 
at )) sion it bought the land titles, and in 
+ See many instances allowed the lessees 
ie Hy to continue for many years, and 
=) perhaps to the term set in their 


hers 
pide 5: 


P + 7 


operating 


2 


») Reading land. 
‘Owing to the shutdown,  the/| 
Schuylkill region was about a million 
tons behind the 1874 record. At the 
request of Welsh, the miners and 
operators got together here and the 
union offered a compromise, with) 
labor as in 1874, but with all con-@ 
tract work to be abolished and min- 
a ers to work on a flat wage of $15 af 


on at Brennan’s Farm, an ancient cl 


» ing on the hill a mile or so nor 
| Locust Gap Junction, and de 
to accept a ten per cent cut on co! 
"tracts and five per cent on Ih 
) basis and percentages to be 
1874. 

» It must not be supposed that th 
tie-up here was complete. 
» Schuylkill region was shipping 
| where between 20,000 and 
jtons a week right along, bu 
course that was only about one-s X 
of full capacity. However, the 
ers’ & Laborers Benevolent 0 


dec 


Week net, eight hours a day. This 
offer was confirmed by a letter dated 
May 19. 


On May 28 the Journal said that iu 


~ 
i 


Henry Guiterman, president of the Roe yas lo 
r Schuylkill Coal Exchange, rejected k mney eh ly Bh ty ye 


on June 18 the Jo’urnal printe 
H) letter dated June 14, and sign 
©) President John F.. Welsh, Seer 


the proposition as a mere subter- & 
fuge, saying that the abolition of 
contract work wa 


s impossible and} 


# 


jadding that under the operators’) my reeks demons the actiee of 
original offer a good miner could iiiam “4 end and advising the men to 
Breese 820 92,480 4 weak, Under 2 ARMM conclttons ax they found Oa 


/would be cut down and the ragtag Ay der protest’’, each branch mat 


ine 


)and bobtail paid beyond their de- the best terms it could. This 
a4? . ala oe PS suggested arbitration of the mini 
, ngs began to warm up toward x rded this 

the end of May. A mob of strikers 4 yt but the Tee ar 

from the Hazleton neighborhood de- |i meee rothing but a flourish. —— 

scended into the Mahanoy Valley to : “The strike may be now consi 


make trouble. Men had begun io | 
break away from the union and re- 
sume work, and this organized ih-| 
| timidation was to check the seces- | 
| sion movement. ‘ | 
} About 500 gangsters had made a | 
aescent on the West Shenandoah col- | 
Nery, the Journal reported on June! 
4, but old Marshall Heisler was! 
there ahead of them with twenty- | 
lfive armed men, and the mob was 
afraid to attack the veteran. f 

The ire of the strikers was aroused | 
by the magnitude of the drift away | 
from the union. The Journal account 


ered as ended,’ observed the Jour 
4 


and it was even so, for they 
SO) Reading already had twenty-t 
Sb, 4 mines at work and even in the othe 

"regions the miners of the Lehigh 4 
DO) Wilkes-Barre Coal 


Company ‘ha 

ne back to work, 1 
ae pd + of the troubles Schuy! 
kill was. behind about 1,400,000 ton 
in shipments. In the Lehigh regio 
the tie-up had been tighter, and tha 
district was 1,500,000 tons behind 
‘The Journal said on June 25 tha 
‘July prices of the compani 


‘ 
( 


uf®the same as in the p 
jsaid that the men had returned at tal w meant th baa, 
these, mines: Lentz. ®& . Bowman; | ae 
Primrose; Phillips & G ‘ 


om y; | 


J ee ” a 


Tt ee ay 


4 Bim 7 et Y : A an bs = ey Sy 3 
% + 4 \ " = - be 3 5 2 
a e . t a r eer hae ye oe ‘ 
duly 30 the Journal evinced | | “ j}ines up to arson and murder, be~ 
trepidation over the business » ‘\tween oa 18, 1874 and ra 
‘ ae fi se of Dun- | 15, 1875, In the very issue which } 
3 on we * éan, Be cae Gempany. of New | contained Gowen's speech was a no- (| 
“below the preceding year. [7 WYork, went to the wall, and there | tice that the Bear Ridge breaker |@ 
; egtisiy 2 the’ Journal’ said Par- Miwas nervousness everywhere, with tae ay burned down and the slope 
* = ., rhe | ted. 4 , 
(ee’s men: had gone back at Hazle- | Hl gold rushing up to a premium. There | gnitec i 
Suit that Welsh had age ap a ee a Neiwas another incendiary fire at Sha- y Sl weakonn ate hoe ob ae 
avin idate ; . i r d row | § . 3 é , % 
aying he would not be a cand » |mokin, which badly damaged a eile hollaey ia Schuylkill comma 


-or re-election as president of the ire of wooden shacks, owned by C. P. | 
»nion, and that Schuylkill shipments ) Heifenstein, and asaituated.on part of 
or the week had been 93,794 tons. Rae what is now the site of the American 
: “shipment report |e Legion Memorial Building. 
‘By July 9 the ship ort g {fal Buildi ; 
»howed the fine total of 143,048 tons -’ The See eo mL pusuet & ee 
nd the M. & L. B. A, was arranging that shipments ad arisen o hea 
w >a convention in St. Clair on Aug- fine figure of 167,631 tons, but the ; 
sist 2,,when the constitution should Saygggs principal news in that issue was the i 
‘e revised. Incendiary fires were re- Weeistatement that Benjamin Bannan § 
sorted at Shamokin, Be oe reese ‘i oe dead. ‘ beset ar 
g station, according to the issue 9y 1 or several years ‘ 
of ‘July 16 and there had been petty been in poor health, and for some #@ 
“trikes caused principally by breaker (um months in very bad health. This | 
oys, at the Wadesville, Johns and iy 4 Mee Journal ‘of Friday, August 6, said 
cunnel collieries, The issue of July that he had died the preceding Sat- 
“too told of the murder of Police- § urday, which was July oe oe ee 
nae : lished histories in the Pottsville Li- 
i ua. ~ 
at “LA a seein reading in vt a brary and elsewhere say that he died 7 
ae of July 23, which contain- me July 29, but in this instance the his- @ 
PIAS US Bae ae r Hitories are wrong, for his tombstone § 
full a speech of Gowen before ; 
, legislative selling committee. Be sou aan ne in Trinity Churchyard, 9y 
; ; ‘3 an Pee south of the chancel, bears the iim 
Ree wc whose ad- J Seeesimple inscription: “Benjamin Ban- aes 
Se Waved Wk wedpaue Lets cer: & Menan, Born Aprik 22, 1807, Died July 
iresses swayé a #31, 1875,” 
Bonn Ay ON aa barre ee ba All the column rules of the’ paper 
. nia _ A ott einer undoubt- were turned in mourning, and the 9@ 
i 'P + am first page bore a_ wistful-looking Es 
SEph = See | wood-cut likeness of the dead editor. j 
te gina he ae icone ; mi There-was a long biographical no- m 
= ie Poidine nad. Pted, thE Hei tice, and an editorial estimate of his jim 
i” i ~ : Nlife and work. - 
selling pool, and why it had gone 9% hae ; : , 
into the retail markets in. Philadel- mm When ‘he finally abandoned all § 
phia. He showed, by official figures Meicontrol of the paper with which he |§ 
ae. sbeh gears : ; m) had been identified for nearly half |§ 
that a long list of wholesalers had ii Ma century,” said this editorial notice, y 
a ha least collected tor, ee Seen) ‘he yielded readily to the propri- | 
ha an The, ee BEN aid t8kcas 4 etor’s request that he*should con- |} 
east more than y ; we Sy tinue to edit the Coal Trade Depart- | 
_ The inference was pretty plain, 4 ment, and this he, continued to do 
but not so plain as it was in the ex- Huntil within two or three weeks of & 
hibit/concerning the retailers. Before Mii his death, when the illness with |mm 
ing into the retail business the | which he had been battling all win- 
eading did a little investigating. weiter and to which he has at last suc- 
‘wenty-one purchases in amounts BSicumbed, so grew upon him that he jy 
ape from one ton to three tons = 


ir : f Niwas obliged to commit the task to 
_ made from a group of retail other hands. 
ee 


land adjacent districts. The Moll | 


)/Maguires were carrying it with 
jhigh hand, all unconscious that th 
| were sitting on top of a _ vole: 
. eS Was soon to blow them up, — 


Coal shipments continued upot! 
| pretty even keel. On August 13, - 
eJournal reported 149,072 tons, | 
Meshipments kept running betw 
140,000 and 160,000 tons  prett 
» much until the end of Novembé 
Business was pretty steady but da 
Jowing to the slackness in the ira 


Jtwo per cent above the basis, 
this timie-about 650 boats were § 
igoing down daily. ‘the old canal h 
} oo the title of ‘Dripping Pan,” 
We cause it for the most part got o 

Be such tonnage’ as dripped over f 

)) the railroad, and perhaps becaus 
Heysome periods it didn’t contain 
Seewsimore water than a dripping ~ 
: aS would hold . } 
wee Important as commercial co 
H tions were, the social situation — 
Meven more important in the eyes | 
Bhine public in 1875. The Journal 
SeAugust 20 recounted three murd 
Sinorth of the mountain on the 
of August 14, Squire Thomas G 
ther, an inoffensive resident of Git - 


menic at Shenandoah. 
"Thomas was down at Mahanoy” 
that night and while under the st 
Hiulus of strong waters pee 


my pistol encounter with a choice spi 


Wwise slightly elevated, 

Myshot in the cheek and an innoc 

| bystander was killed. Both Thon 

mand Dugan were put under bail, 
of Thomas being the heavier. 

; The Journal of August 27 
that the Reading had made a 


al merchants whose names were | ries “A worker all his life, it was only 
en. 2 Quem) When he could no longer hold the wim 
n no single case did these goug- MW jpen that he at last suffered it to de ae 
ers give honest weight. The short- § »)\drop from his fingers.” a x! 
ages ran. anywhere from three —iy ax One wonders whether Colonel 9 
ounds fn the ton to 527 pounds, the [jj] Ramsey, when in his vigorous early 


jatter record being made by an en- |) pieihees he ordered this tribute to.) = Py 
terprising ‘firm named Spooner. In [iy jhis predecessor to be placed in the (yea i a 
‘one purchase of three tons the short- (jy) |Journal, had any premonition that ae ee 2s {hat oe “bh wn: Dropet aa 
‘age was in excess of 900 pounds. | Me) within a few months he too would gum eae sel < eye ite foe coal,.. If 
ese figures were absolutely cor- Hbe laid to rest. It was so to be, and ; ee stone aut seen or e, W e the f 
‘yect, for the purchases were made Py with the death of Benjamin Ban-| 7) ta te analy a Pe ee ew be 
and the weights tested in the pre- (jue) 24n one distinct phase of the Jour- | ; oat ope is Ai eng abe) Yee ee 
‘sence of government representatives. mnal's existence closed. ~The tradi- | ' eh ee ae 3  aearale = i ‘er 
It was quite obvious why these ras- Mon was ended; new and _ even | Be amb oe ndbetie: shat 3S oe 
cals did not want the Reading to en- strange influences were soon to 9y ut fake Shier thi 2 thi 
ter the retail business. : Yee. =) model the course of the paper; and ye Bba aieGaka eae ei ae ty a mB ran Poses 
Shipments reported in the Journal Mmmm ons period of difficulty and inertia [i Biember 8.the Journal told how lem 
f July 23 were 154,636 tons, and | was to supervene before the breath ff SN oy aan cis eSaeer et oan 
the Journal had a little note. about Mmmm °* life was again to be breathed Into River. Miner’ had beer aati 
William Thomas, otherwise Bully 7 y it. ft: Or ; ee 


f 4 = e fi ) openly by five men at S. M. Heaton’s” 
Bill, -who lived» at Shoemaker's Nee, The issue of August 6, 1875, con- |} mine at Raven Run. Heaton was in} 


‘Patch and who had saved his life in a Cee Coe nae apc dec avg lthe.drift at. the time, munnignie 
an escape from seven or eight thugs § ielative: dpwrontieatin os B ees a : \firing as he came, but the assassins 
by jumping from a Lehigh Valley 9 A Haaitin’ Cite Fane ue anne ie a; jescaped. Heaton posted an offer of ff 
‘train near Mahanoy City. Bully Bill MMMM rris creat speech was y t ony. 2 (ee $2000 reward, i 
thad a short time before been at- : ene Nemitke ts wi peony ie ae A week later the Journal recount- 
tacked at Shoemaker'’s colliery; but dasee hoe heeena’ wk ri eee ' ed the murder of John P. Jones, 
jhe seemed to have a charmed life. : diate a dad éaliead fate ; May te ) foreman at breakers 5 and 6 of the @ 
He took an active part in the dis- Doratlana tyne lathe setaipee ya cea L. C. & N. Company. He was shot @ 
turbances of the Mollie Maguire © BR tiation of tHattoNainc' ek oollon 2nd near Lansford while going to work, 
| epoch, and later moved to Shamokin. | lan indictment of nate RY ~ eee | The alarm spread and men with spy- § 
where he was a town character for a is. newb weaionk b a Sane | glasses picked up _ suspicious ® 
| many years, noted for his intrepid | End edule BODE povaeconomic:| jstrangers going through the woods, | 
spirit and his capacity for other . ae \In short, Michael J. Doyle and Bd © 


rr For to these gentry, presumably : 
epiriterws = « * + ie : 5 se rma mae } Kelly were arrested as the mur- 
7 so tender of the fine-spun t s | . - ; 
. : pun theories of jderers and James Kerrigan as an 


))the law, Gowen denounce . reig 
of terror which Beets i ee accomplice, and all were hustled into 
Pjanthracite region to their apparent jail at Mauch Chunk. _ 
Mmunconcern, and’ he gave a detailed ( Toward the end of September the | 
Dye list of ninety-nine instances of vio- companies agreed to advance ten | 
y s s 2s cents for October. The average pric 
lence, running anywhere from minor Sb eS Be Se 
° = at Port Carbon had been a shade > 


y -. 4 
Sint rferences with transportation. more tha cha. and Septen ban 
, as gue: : TE $2.57, £ 
IN ae 


j}depression’ in the metal trade, — 


- 


~ =: Fee eo ry d ; 7 Pts i a 
ges were two per cent above the | 4 ee ee dea, , stein 
is, This region, despite the long |) guessing, for the name of the person ae t February wages 
ke. was only about 400,000 tons swearing to the information was | ; Rivet ite Laie P 
hind the preceding year at the Si withheld. Kerrigan was of course 4 Freaat ts ’ ; 
ening of October. suspected. ° F a ding announced the new — 
John Siney had finally got him-| a ee sone John F. Welsh is- } Ye EM Gisctae te ths Seen 
: sued a lon etter , z ~ 
elf arrested out in the Clearfield Saciding ra tae ait be aoa ee My were held over this term, becau 
esion for being involved in difficul- § revived, or that it be given up en- ¥,! een: who was to testify against 
fies between strikers and _ strike- §| tirely, with an alternative of entering | frigh Ase eee ek oe Chunk | 
breakers. With him an agitator bear- @ jthe National Union. It was a poor | Be was a hot fi ht ova this, and Bere 
the unusual appellation of Xingo § mi time to work up any interest in an ee eon eaadan ts A eh s, and Kerri- 
ks had been gathered in. Siney | organization which had lost a battle Me the spotlight ots Ste figure in| 
s acquitted but Parks was convict- See like that of 1875,‘and the appeal ay March ae “A popes ding drama. 
‘according to the Journal of Oc- meee seemed to have fallen upon deaf MME below the Hadord whe leit cent | 
yer §. This issue said that incend- ee cars. i ; vera minokier ay Gh A bs +e: was 
es had tried to destroy the Brook- | The Yost murderers in jail here § OM trol “ot the Agsoclated aera bee. 
e@ breaker of the Reading, while a Hs entered habeas corpus proceedings, out fies dat Sunes, wat compete 
ilar attempt at Graeber & Kem- Se) and Kerrigan was put on the stand § ) coal from 852,000 tons to 652,000 
-mine at Locust Gap had been » in a private hearing. The upshot was J am! There was a good deal of preatey ri: 4 
cessful, not only destroying the * | that the local prisoners remained in ie among the Philadelphia  otetiona 
aker but setting fire to the slope. jail. The Journal of February 18] S over the Reading’s retail policy, # 
a week later the paper reported H) told of this, and in the meantime it] even yet. The Journal of April Ta 
s destruction of the mine sawmill became known that Charles McAl- | made it appear that the active work- 


es lister and James Munley had been ers among the retailers w ee 
H arrested for the Sanger-Uren mur- B son Etothark, and it noted that Gum 
B. ders, and they too were in these] © onel David Branson was the leader. 
habeas corpus proceedings, Wee He was quoted as saying that the re-| 
On February 25 the Journal said De) tail interests were behind a bill then 
B that Doyle had been sentenced to in the legislature to dissolve the 
death by Judge Dreher in Mauch charter of the Laurel Run Improve- 
Chunk and that the local court had ment Company and put all 5 
ae eee the pleas of McAllister and ing coal holdings into the 
fee Muniey. . : 
4 This issue, too, told of the agree- iim pee nie & pater 
m ment of the Associated Coal Com- ment for mining legal on the 
mi geo for 1876. This was much like @) basis only 
| the previous agreements, except that a Gig . 
ty it limited the amout of competitive ' : nia le eMetrics he Bs ; 
me coal for the year to 8,500,000 tons § Market Street, and a notice was giv- 
in and defined competitive fuel as that en in the Journal of April 21, He had 
mee Which in transit touched or went be- 7 been born in England in 1818 ani 
) yond the Hudson river or New York 4 came here in 1837, working in thé 
we bay, or which went outside the Dela- | mines of the North American Coa 
By Ware capes. : Company. About 1848 he became as- 
= The division of competitive ton- sociated with Oliver Roads in thé 
§ nage was to: Reading, 25.57 per cent Novelty mine at New Philadelphia, 
BD. & H., 18.18; Jersey Central, 15.98; =) and a little later, in association with 
Mee Lehigh Valley, 15.80; Lackawanna, § John Patterson, he built the Pioneer 
mem) 13.65; Pennsylvania Coal Company, } operation on John P. Brock's lands 
me 10.82. It was further agreed that in near Ashland. . [ 
establishing prices white ash coal | The only outlet at that time was 
should be the basis, and that f. o. b. d over the Mine Hill, via Gordon, so 
Jj prices New York should be thirty- | Conner became very active in organ- 
| five cents above f. o. b. prices at izing the Mahanoy & Broad Moun- 
Fhiladelphia, with the Reading hav- tain Railroad and shipped the first) 
ing the privilege of making chestnut car of coal over that route. About| 
coal at Philadelphia seventy cents the time the civil war began he b , 
j below the New York price, and with came the first lessee of Girard lands, | 
§) Lehigh lump to rule half a dollar . opening a mine near Raven Run. He 
higher than white ash. This arrange- sold his operation to Agard, Moodie 
N ment was in line with Gowen's idea & Company, and at the time of his| 
SM of giving Schuylkill a living chance @ ' death, was living retired. 
i to compete in New York. Coal prices improved very little, 
March prices, f. 0. b, New York, Gi and on May 5, the Journal’said April} 
® were set thuse: Lump, $4.40; steam~- Gi wages were one per cent below. The 
mm boat, $4.50; grate, $4.60; egg, $4.70; [ee| Centennial Exposition was much i 
med to be some demand for stove 7m : stove, $5.30; chestnut, $4.60. At ee) men’s minds at that time, and the 
chestnut. But a weck later it ff this time- Thomas A. Scott wrote to paper recorded that a block of coal, 
‘said the mines would again close name crowen that while the Pennsylvania nine feet long with a base five feet 
m February 5 to March 11, and se) Railroad coal interests would not en- Me square, had been mined at Draper! 
“Bxchange had meanwhile passed ter the association, they would go : }colliery and shipped to  Philadel- 
ssolution to continue the 1875 along on general policies. Meee phia. The block as originally cut 
e scale. Coal was almost $2.53, ie Things Waa batik sat PRD HEH) ANG me was even larger, but it had to be 
wages for January were one per | on March 3 the paper said the By pared down before it could be got 
| Schuylkill Coal Exchange had decid- See out of the mine, and its final weight 


Villiam Penn under suspicious se 
mstances. 
tober wages were two per cent 


were much more interested in I 
s news that Doyle, Kelly and Ker- J 
igan had been put on trial at Mauch 
hunk. The case met a snag almost J 
} once, and the prisoners were re- 
nanded because a technical error in 
anelling jurors. 

y the end of October the Journal 
d that the Reading had arranged 
hip 600 or 700 tons of ore week- 
om its mines at Seisholtville to 
aces which had agreed to its 
proposition. But this did not ‘ 
up business very much, and on 3m 
ber 10 the Journal said that 
meeting on December 7 the Coal § 
nge had agreed on a suspen- Bm 
from December 18 to January Ba 
876. There was a great deal of Ii 
in storage, the piles at Port 
ehmond aggregating 176,000 tons, 
nd the paper said the outlook was 
a more or less complete suspen- 
of work until navigation opened 
the spring. 

It-was a year of unrest and vio- @ 
, so it seemed fitting that the § 
of December 24 should close * 
coal news of the year with the 9 
ement that incendiaries had de- 3 
ed the Palmer Vein colliery of ie 
New Philadelphia Coal Mining § 
pany, which was controlled by & 
per & Hewitt, of New York. 7 es 
e Journal of January 21, 1876, 
i that the Coal Exchange, at a i 
sting on January 13, had decided im 
‘esume and run as long as possible iy 
se furnace coal was low and there 3 


t above. ; f f til 
PED oy ; sanwhile been put on im yed to extend the suspension un By was 14 1-2 tons. A six ton block was 
sii ee cain at ‘Mauch “agen La con- i me his 3. a wag noted that the RAUES mined at Wadesville for the same 
ss vVicted in the first degree. To make a ce delphia Coal Company, the Gilberton purpose. 
cies story short, Kerrigan indulged o =ist | Coal Company and bes W nasa On May 12 the Journal printed a 
Hin that course of action to which he | & Company stood aya pnt ay | gloomy editorial saying that the 
owes his traditional name of “Ker- change. This bah S Diey te ee? ts os market was overstocked and that the 
rigan the squealer” and the result notice froth ChiGh HN ORs ate Hj cutlook for the summer was very 
N was fatal to both Doyle and Kelly. of the Reading, saying t is ay ne Wy] bad. This seems to have been due to 
i Then things began to crack, James f of the dulinese. i beter pe ch pao ai- “< Meeithe attitude of the Lehigh Valley 
Sl Duffy, James Carroll, Hugh McGee- | jbe cleaned with, exine og bese the a Me Railroad in trying to jump the 
We) han, James Boyle and James Roarty jrecting that all coal mine & of | Wiitraces. Two weeks later the news 
Will! were arrested for the murder of Po- elerg WER 8S be Sent TS re mwas printed that the Lehigh was 
Biiceman Ben Yost in Tamaqua, and |@ slate,. bone ie a ah ie baht Reales d NH back in the Association fold and the 
Dl locked up here. Alexander Campbell } }be no pay for Patth pegs eR 4 uid See outlook improved. 
BEER was also picked up as an accessory |] ay | persistence in loading them wou : It was during the week covered 
BEE in the Jones murder and hustled tof | iead first to suspension and then dis- MMM by the issue of May 12 that the Yost 
SE Mauch Chunk. There was an air of | | missal. Semen murderers were put on trial here. 
a Mi Hidden vengeance about all this] On March 10 the Journal printed § . Eiverybody’s ears were primed to 
' which added to the sense of the dra- the ‘bill, ther in the legiestnerd a Shear what Kerrigan was going te 
4 >. Ee which kept the. suspect . increase the anthracite mine in- |i MD say, but they got a bigger surpri e| 
i matic, and whic kept suspects ¥ spectors. from six to ten, and noted an even Kerrigan could give | hem 


a er ave wa, 1 ieee 
Pah tet , an 


Sanaen out T mh! \ Catia ; 
Pe EOnUS A 
_ Ed Monaghan, for their part in the | er 24 contained one ; 
Bully Bill episode, got two years and |) maries ahd analyses of thera 
seven years respectively. Mrs. Hyland [998 ei e industry. 5 on 


} and Kate Boyle got two and a half |F be aed catinweite ave ce , 
n anthracite output, he es 


) years each and Barney Boyle goth = : 
three years, all for perjury. Jack | ie a ee Redatter 
, 


: ne Kehoe, Dennis F. Canning, Michael 0 
/) o’Brien, Chris Donnelly, John Gib- | But he pointed out, by refere 
: bons and John Morris each got sev- | | the experience of other n 
Ben years for shooting at Bully Bill. iy it ‘pas not to be expected tha’ 
Kehoe and Canning also got seven he pte gain would be mainta 
| years for conspiring to murder Wil- he is corrected estimate was. th: 
Hy) liam and Jessé Major, while Don- @ he 1900 the annual shipments wou 
1c , nelly and O’Brien each got five years ‘ pert Ea tons. a , 
} for that crime. Donnelly and O’Brien § ee i re be 
4 end. e Journ: 


™ also got two years each for implica- : 
3 || December 1 said that the Ells 
Ww 


a tion in_ the Gomer James murder, b 
" while Frank O'Neill got two years | breaker of John D. Davis, of 2 


"The Reading. continued to. strip | 
for battle, and the railroad itself put 
Seerrer ec drastic salary cuts, rang- 
Siing from ten per cent in case of an- 
) nual totals of $2000 or under, and § 
J twenty per cent on all between $5000 
Hand $10,000. The rate on coal from 
S Schuylkill Haven to Port Richmond, | 
en efor shipment, was cut to $1, which 
> helped the individuals considerably, 
Sand by this time things began to 
Viook a little better. The Reading put 
) seven additional mines in commis- § 
sion, making thirty-two it had at@ 
work, and individuals were reported 
to be working between twenty-five 
and forty per cent capacity. 

The mills of justice continued to 
grind all this while, and on Septem- 


” £N. / 
7 4 Pai 
an 


ber 1 the Journal said that the son- Him aay rs i rer t AR tne! Oy 
\ loro Sie Hand Patrick Dolan Sr., got one year ries end It gave (eee 
victed men in the Sanger and Post MMII, the same case. The following week Jaa condiaries, end it gaye Sie pam 
: ™) planation for the destruction of | 


cases had been brought up in a body BY Pi 
for sentence. Judge Green sentenced 9 ; 
Munley to death for Sanger’s’ mur- § 


Yellow Jack Donohue was put on { 
trial at Mauch Chunk for Morgan st tad pee hep Ma in 


Powell’ ; el ’ 
owell’s murder. Pat ie The issue of December 22 contain 


der, and as soon as he ceneuldee nent ae _ ; 
. e Pershing did the same or | m s were demoral- Re. 
fearrou Pours, Boyle and McGee-§ ized all fall and early winter. In 4 Eee ee geo information 

: ' De September wages were 23 per cent jE ad made an arrangem 


jhan, in the Yost case. Roarty’s sole § es with the Camda 2 Saar 
r , below t ; bot e Camden & Amboy Rai 
he $2.50 basis. In October (SIRS whereby the latter was to pic 


consolation was that if he were to} 4 
i . rder Yost ii they improved slightly, but the aver- 

pe punished for the murder of Yost | ; : : ey wrzezeby he lattes wae tay 

/ age } chr 

ge price of coal at Port Carbon was and, dueing tine iter, Sagres 


he could not be punished for con- 
; a j only $1.87 and wages were 21 per TANMMN kill coal to Perth Amboy, whe: 


spiring to murder Bully Kh Be Perec ee ie a P 
BY h crime he stood conyicted. w the basis. In November (0is 
3 "the issues of the Journal right Were pons yen ay only $1.81 and wages Ha 3 aereaalo Wie Ce ae 
) along carried a sordid tale of ver- | Were 23 per cent below, ) There was a ray of li 1 
3% ght with 
diets of guilty in the case of Mollie || Meanwhile, the man hunt kept up. Iie spect to the coal outlook when 
Early in November Pat Hester, Peter ME year 1877 dawned. An editorial z 


aguires, of death sentences, of i 
th warrants being read, and of 
vain appeals to the Supreme Court. 
| The public may have been excited 
yer the dramiatic dévelopments - in 
at respect, for certainly there was 
nothing in the coal business in gen- 
eral to get excited about. By Sep- 
tember 22 the total anthracite de- 
‘etease had reached 2,104,868 tons 
and of this aggregate loss Schuylkill 
showed about 80,000. Since the col- 
lapse of the Associated Coal Com- 
panies the Scranton interests had re- |e 
turned to the coal auctions, and the | 
Pennsylvania Coal Company auction 
for September showed prices but 
little better than in August. J 
- ‘Thomas Fisher and Pat McKenna [J 
were arrested in September, charged | 
with the murder of Morgan Powell, 
> fea had been the predecessor of 

hn P. Jones as foreman at the 
‘tnines near Coaldale. The Journal of 
‘September 29 said that Muff Lawlor, 
‘put on trial as an accessory in the fj 
Sanger case, told a straight-forward 
story, corroborated McParlan’s testi- 
‘mony, and escaped condemnation at 
that time by disagreement of the 
jury, which was said to have stood 
ten to two for acquittal. 

That was a busy week in court. 
Bridget Hyland was convicted of 
perjury in the Munley trial. Barney 


McHugh and Michael Graham weré fe 
at hy for the murder of Alexan- 
Ny| der Rea near Mount Carmel in 1868. 
Manus Kull, otherwise Kelly the (3 Ee ole aie cae yd 
m) Bum, appeared as a material witness : | about the dissolution of the ass 
jand was also held. These men had (ie | tion, were now trying to pede) 


mH) the issue of January 5 said that op 
Mi erators along the Lehigh Vall 


ee 


been taken on information laid be- |e : 
fore Squire Reed here and they were J Bie | ries apres mue i Ly. BP 
locked up in the local prison. ae ts The Journal ha oe a has a 
The crime had been plotted chiefly a) | doubt ss herae Phin oa ‘te, bie 
in Schuylkill, but it was committed [MMMM Tc was known that Samuel SI 
lin Columbia. Thomas Donohue and MMMM head of the D. L. & we Had “74 
| Pat Heater had been arrested for it MAE wae done with SGmbIGAtIShs Ane 
years before. Donohue was acquitted B as seriously quastionea, ee 
on perjured testimony, and the case " SS Gowen would again go in =p 
against Hester was dropped. About M9999) had ideas of develo es 2 expork 
a week after the arrest of Hester es. th Pie ei 
Patrick Tully was picked up as a de- x anthracite trade which, with his 
ifendant in the Rea case and the} m eae ae are ude pasa ie: 
court here recognized the jurisdic- [e rahe ds cies Rass Fy ey ie : 
"tion of Columbia County, meanwhile ff Pennsylvania Coal Company a6 5 
holding the prisoners by reason off seemed to think that coal Be 
the superior strength of the Schuyl- i d of b ti tN Y 
kill jail. On a second trial Muff disposed of by suctians # Mew « 
MW tawlor was convicted as an acces- tide, although this was certainly 
BE scry after the fact in the Sanger unsatisfactory method of selling f 
murder, as told in the Journal of a pi Sons of large and expandin 
Yov e A > ’ ‘ 
a Ye of November 24 the f e ee ee ee 
) Journal had an interesting editorial : M) the Mollies. He was already und 
on fossil remains in the coal meas- |] | aoa fal aggregating fourteen y 


Wy ures, saying that footprints of saur- 004) and finally he was tried for the 
SP ians had been discovered in the slates M09) der of Woche euceoe ne i, 
lof the Mammoth bed at Ellangowan, ff i been brutally beaten at Audenri 
the proving that air breathing ani- (% in 1862 so that he died at his home 


and the general uncertainty sur- 
rounding the future of the Journal, 
did not work for the benefit of the 
paper. 

The Journal of October 20 had a 
lengthy account of stiff sentences 


at 
a my have given this region an edge I 
79) the business at large, but time seems 
cate that General Pleasant 
optimietic, for this 
the Norwesteq ‘sh 
~~ 


for remarks against Sheafer in a de- 
fense of the integrity of his coal 
statistics against strictures printed 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin, now 
began to take a renewed interest in 
the Journal, and this issue of No- 


) 9) to indi 


Pe 


me was t 


% e Ca ta ; a a 
_ Seti fg | Ee ee AS Sta mals existed in carboniferous times | in this county two days later. , 
‘der case, and Ed Monaghan was ¢on- | Hwhen, according to the usually ac- (A) Journal of January 19 said he haé 
victed of being an accessory in the | cepted idea, the air was heavily im- |S been found guilty in the first deg 
‘assault with intent to kill Bully Bill | pregnated with carbonic acid gas- Dy) and the issue of the following we 
) Thomas. Bully Bill himself appear- This editorial also said that Profes- NGG) said that Thomas Duffy had b 
ed in court with a black eye almost | sor Isaac Lea had found prints in (989 sentenced to death in the Yost m 
TW) as big as a saucer, and with «divers | the red shale at Mt. Carbon, of course (7) der case. 
) other evidences of physical conflict. (am jantedating the saurian prints in "| Coal prices kept on sagging, an 
Thomas Donohue was also convicted 9 }the Mammoth slates. Dr. H. J. Her- ithe average price reported in 
ae on a like charge with Monaghan. ; bein, is now one of the foremost lo- issue of February 2 was such t 
He) About this time Mrs. Ramsey of- cal authorities on these fossil foot- NN wages were 27 per cent below 
9 tered the Journal property for sale. | prints, and he has numerous spect- basis. There was a word of cheer ir 
TPs it appeared that Colonel Ramsey's | mens from the coal measures and ©) the paper, though, for General Ple 
NP personal estate was insufficient to from the red shale as well. . Me ants, as engineer for the Philad 
meet his obligations and after a gen- 2 / P. W. Sheafer, whose work in the # as phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co 
eral offer of the propérty it was de- a. earlier days had been much referred ‘y | pany, in his report held out the h 
cided to sell at public sale the court ? eee to by Bannan, but whose relations of \ that coal costs in Schuylkill coul 
having sanctioned that procedure. Meme with that outspoken gentleman TARR be cut to one dollar a ton oF even 
The Meaths of Bannan and Ramsey, seemed to have become strained TF. less without disturbing wages. Such 
| when Bannan made some uncalled : Su consummation would certainly 
{ 


 tonnages, regardless of oe Dest in- 
terests of the producing end of the | 
anthracite industry. It was obvious 
a = though, that this criticism was not 

ce "pee een tee ay ito s<, S iene at Gowen, whose pet scheme 


|Bro echigoa or quitting the Re. was highly efficient mining, contin- 9 
|The result was a strike, but it r uous control of shipments, and the 
id not seem to hurt the coal shi "maintenance of good prices and 
wages. a 

On May 25 the Journal said th 


ended April 28 were 115,118 t 
f from this region. But prices t 
ruled low, being an average of j 
under $1.74 for April, which 
|) wages 25 per cent below the basi 

It is of interest to note that, favored. it Th » Reading’s 
J the Journal of April 20, the name i policy ef giving the upper 
George F. Baer first aihears in am Me carriers all the fight they wante 
connection with the nae [e » said the Journal, ‘no doubt subje 
iseems to have attended sher Dea operators to a crucial ordeal.” 
sale of the property of ne | added, theugh, that this policy h 


ae later as accessory after 
st. Manus Kull told his story 
d th three were speedily convict- 
in the first degree. Ed Kelly, too, 
victed for the murder of John P. 
to ease his soul made a con- 
en at Mauch Chunk, telling 
a new but confirming Kerri- 


many of the individual 


Tron te which he m been forced on the Reading. 

This issue also contained seu 
} anthracite data compiled from Be: 
H Sheafer’s map of 1859, in: ae 
™ was said that 1790 was the cetera 
S anthracite discovery in this county. | 
i This of course is wrong. Anthraci 
™ was certainty known here as ear} 


ie Hae Coal & Iron Compan 
00. 

On Monday, May 1 

| Journal was sold at p 

Ne) $14,000, to William 

jsenting “The Pottsvi} 

| Publishing Company: 


is subsidiary, the Lehigh 
es-Barre Coal Company, got in- 
ubles which led to receiver- 
- The coal company was at 
ime working, under lease, the 


operties of the Lehigh Coal & Nav- | new organization, wae ) as 1769, and perhaps several yea 
yn Company, while the railroad apply for a charter@i™ 4 } earlier. 

rs ‘operating the transportation By) the property by May: ete | The anthracite fight was no go 

Under the title of Miners’ ‘Journal jf i thing for the workers. The Jour 


the L.C. & N. ' ; 
h was a good deal of trouble | Publishing Company, the new pro- 
or this, but the upshot was that § prietors took possession of the news- @ 
a C. & N. sold its Luzerne Coun- i paper on Monday, May 14. They at 
3 dings outright and took back meee once changed the size of the weekly # 
ehigh region properties, which j edition, put new type into service, 
worked itself ever since. It ) and greatly improved the typograph- ff 
: ok back its canal, but its rail- / ical layout, to say nothing of the 
ad, _ known as the Lehigh & Sus- vast improvement they made in the 
}uehanna and running from Easton | seneral tone of the paper. 
Wyoming Valley, is operated } This was to have been expected, 
day by the Jersey Central. no doubt. Bannan was a great news- 9 
Reading opened the shipping paperman. He knew not only the 9m 
by announcing in a circular 4 importance of things, but he knew § 


plished in the Journal of March 1. how to present them interestingly. 
te of $1.25 from Schuylkill Ne itis partner and successor, Ramsey, 


en to Port Richmond. Things Was much inferior. His work may § 
“ere still bad. Coal averaged only have been affected by the state of § 
(29 at Port Carbon and wages for his health but if that be set aside it J 
‘ were 23 per cent below the does not seem too much to say that § 
. It was no wonder then that he did not display great editoriat § > 
‘meeting was held in New York Falpnt, ia 
+ the coal and carrying interests , Under the brief management ti 
Gowen, President Thomas his widow, the paper ran purely on ] 
of the D. & H.; and R. & | momentum. But the group which 
EB thcnives of the Lehigh & | now took it was something entirely iS 
ikes-Barre Coal Company, were Ss different. Burd Patterson, Claude § 
ed a committee to work up! | Whetstone and William R. Cole, 
\» ah ») who were the real editorial forces, 
were genuine newspapermen who § 
knew how. Besides, P. W. Sheafer's J 
weighty influence and his store of 
coal trade information seem to have 
wbeen made generously available. 
)} There was no mistaking the result. ff 
Whether as a general newspaper or |) 
jas an authority on the coal business, a 
|the Journal promptly assumed the 
rank which it would have held under 
; similar conditions but with a re- 
g for a committee to regulate =e oorn Bannan at the helm. 2 
ontrol | in the fullest measure Wy | As the carrying interests in the J 
nnage ‘at competitive points, MaNM) Lehigh and Wyoming regions had § 
. broken up the anthracite combina- & 


of June 1 said that the average price | 


of coal here was $1.63, which put} 
wages 29 per cent below the basis 
| Shipments though were heavy, be-| 
ing 152,398 tons. An editorial show- | 
ed prevailing wages compiled fron 
the payrolls of five collieries scatt 
ed throughout the county, fr 
which it appears that in April gang Sa 
way men averaged $2.12 a day, men 
in breasts $1.45 a day, and men driv 7 
ing chutes §1.60 a day. 

Under Gowen’s policy the Reading | 
) was dumping coal into the market Ss. 
Tonnage over the railroad for May, 
said the Journal of June 8, had been 
775,000 tons, a record total. Mining | 
wages for May in Schuylkill Count 
were said to have been $750,000, 
| with $150,000 more in pay to men 

on the lateral railroads. It had cost 
| the Redding, on the whole, an ave 
lage of $1.35 a ton to mine coal 
1876, though the December cost W 
» only 98 cents. This was actual wort 
ing cost for labor and supplies, and 
» not including depletion, depreciation ' 
"or interest on investment. xy 
fa The only way the upper region | 
producers could devise to meet con- 
ditions was to revert to the auctior ] 
» sales system, which was condemned 

bby “Anthrax” in a letter printed | 

June 15. Prices realized, he said, | 
: )) were ruinous and could lead only to 

= disaster, with the Reading not the 
| first one to succumb. 

As the weekly Journal was put out 
on Friday, the next issue should J Pe 
| have been June 22, but it was delay- 
ed until Saturday, June 23. This was © 
» done, apparently, because Thursday, 
eS i | Wee June 21, was the day for hanging 

cog gee og Bh ed Bagge he hic Nee, the convicted Mollie Maguires, and 
{ Sho ag Bees the weekly { contained length 
| Reading wherever he could get it | J ae iy the weekly issue containe engthy 
without regard for anybody else. Sy Be accounts, P a: i 

H There were financial difficulties in (@ | The executions were before Tags 

‘ | many persons as could be crowded § 


jer the conditions there cer- 
‘Was overproduction, and a 
pondent signing “S’” pointed 
the Journal of April 6 that] 
producing capacity was 25,-)) 
) tons, experience indicated 
at for 1877 the tonnage should not 
eed 18,500,000 tons, to be divided 
g the lines of the old association. 
Same issue said that Gower 


le expenses. This idea got just 
e vote, his own. 

1e Dickson-Sayre plan was along 
old lines, with a committee to 
mine monthly the proper ship- ff 


to competitive points. This the Reading organization, and in the 
_ adopted, it being determined )spring of 1877 Gowen went to Lon- |i into the prison, and the grisly de~ & 
8,000,000 tons would be the don to set them straight. i ) tails were printed in all thelr naked- 
proper amount at competitive points, | While he was there the upper re- |” | ness. At least public taste had ad- J 
th each interest was to sell in any | gion producers began to back water. pee. ® vanced in this respect of recent years 
anner and’ at any price it chose, They got together and tried to reach mee |and the death of a convicted man is 
get percentages should be: Gowen by cable, to get his assent |= |no longer turned into a spectacle 
25.5; Lehigh Valley, 18; to a general suspension in June. The | | nor made the occasion for a- public 
manna. Jersey Central, and D. same issue of the Journal which told | holiday. 
5.5 each; Pennsylvania Coal i this said, in the form of a letter | Six of the murderers were hang- 9m 
, MET from ‘Anthrax,” that up to dats: ed: here, in pairs, as follows: McGee~- 
ing that 9 May 18, the shipments of anthracite | han and Boyle; Roarty and Carroll; 3 
ablis at Ml were more than 1,250,000 in excess | | Duffy and Munley. These deaths 
ae rkers, in of the 1876 tonnage, and that nearly | were for the murders of Ben Yost® 
a starter. |) halt of the increase was from Schuy!- ie |}and Thomas Sanger. : be 
Reading kill. The troubles of the business, the | At the same hour, in Mauch Chunk Byy 


four men were hanged at once— } 
Doyle, Donahue, Kelly and Campbell, ; 
who paid the penalty for the death 

of John P. Jones. 
oe. ce 


trouble in |) writes said, were due to the policy of 
fam- (the carrying interests to fight for big | 


= 


. - i 


-over $1.50, and wages were 33 per 
‘cent below the basis, The Reading, 
though, ordered that its wages 
should not go below 30 per cent un- 
er the basis. John Gilbert, who had 
med much of the land where Gil- 
berton and Shenandoah stand, had 


noted his decease. 

In view of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, the Journal of July 6 sug- 
gested that the anthracite interests 
t together, determine how much 
‘@oal should be sent to market to 
supply legitimate needs and at the 
ame time keep prices steady, and 
en make the proper allotments. To 
eep production steady, it surgested, 
Suspensions should not be resorted to 
but the inefficient and unprofitable 


“Ore week later the Journal, com- 
Imenting on the immense piles of 
culm, said that they had cost the 


them by means of the Loiseau bri- 
‘quettes and the use of the Wooten 
\fireboxes, those characteristic wide 
d shallow fireboxes which appear- 
nearly fifty years ago on Reading 
omotives which were called ‘dirt 
rners.” 
The Journal of July 20 said that 
e court had set at liberty Muff 
wlor, Slattery and Charles Mul- 
hearn, as having served enough for 
eir complicity in Mollie Maguire 
}outrages, especially in view of as- 
stance they had given the com- 
monwealth. Charles McAllister, who 
had been taken in connection with 
the Sanger crime, was discharged on 
lis own recognizance. Michael Doo- 
who had deen in the deviltry in 
minor degree, was ‘sentenced to 
emain one year longer. 

That summer of 1877 was a hectic 
me. The Brotherhood strike on the 
1ilroads had led to rioting, incen- 
rism and deaths. There were dis- 
bances in railroad centers all 
r the country—Pittsburgh, Read- 
, Baltimore, Chicago, San Fran- 
o, State and Federal troops were 
dered out. 
To make matters more compli- 
ed, there began to be strikes of 


oops were sent to Scranton, Gover- 
or Martranft himself paying a visit 
that riotous town. 


this way. Miners and railroaders at 
Shamokin went out, and soon began 
feel the pinch. At a public meet- 
they demanded of the, world in 


‘raised about $3000 to be spent on 
street improvements, the men to get 


s than $1. 


looted the Reading freight station, 
‘as well as the general store of Kulp 
& Shuman. From there they started 


4“ posse of citizens had been formed 


[mob by a volley which wounded 
gess Douty called for troops. 
_ During July coal averaged $1.39, 
which would have put wages 37 per 


| seems no doubt that such lowe levels 

Nhad a tendency to make workers in 
general dissatisfied. To the strikers 
in the upper regions Schuylkill cer- 
tainly looked like a fair field in 
which to sow. the seeds of trouble. 
John Siney afforded a little diver- 
Be sion about this time, as shown in the 
«aN Journal of July 27. There had been 
~ en 


‘died in Philadelphia, and this issue 


nes should be closed permanently. J 


operators $1 a ton to put there, but 
that there was hope of redeeming 


ners in the Lehigh and Wyoming & 
ions, and both Federal and state 


_ The trouble began to seep down 


neral work or food. Citizens there § 


'80 cents a day. They refused to take | 


_ Then they formed into a mob and J 
for the Northern Central station, but § 
by this time and they stopped the i 


three men seriously, and Chief Bur- 9% 


Hcent below the basis, and there a 


a bad explosion of gas at Wadesville., os 


(ne S 
~ On June 29 the Journal said that | att ahs - 
‘the coal average was only a shade| ’ : 


and after and on the 

strength of y's re 

ner Quail brought action against | 

| General Pleasants, District Land 

| Agent Jonathan Bowen, former in-| 

side foreman Edward Herbert and 

He) the inside foreman at the time, Wil- 

; liam Watkins. Siney was the fore- 

man of the jury, which charged that 

the Reading officials permitted the 

operation of Wadesville in an illegal 

manner. It seems that nothing much 
ever came of the case. AS 

By the first of August the fact of 


the strike and the uncertainty over § 
coal supplies and the possibility of | 


transportation caused the market to 


harden, and prices advanced 35 to j 3 
50, cents at New York tide. The Bi 
Reading was of course prepared to & 


®ship and took so many orders at 


New York that applicants finally had 


} to be shut out. 
The mine strike at Scranton was 
especially ugly, and delegates were 
Sent down from that region to stir 
Sup trouble in Schuylkill. At Shen- 
andoah the men went out for wages 
jon the $2.50 basis with no sliding be- 
low that level. Citizens of Ashland, 
i taking time by the forelock, prepar- 
ted to make trouble for fomenters of 
i trouble and at a public meeting of 
| 1000 men organized to repel the ef- 
P forts of delegates from Wyoming, L. 
C. Leib being elected colonel of the 
} provisional military force. In Potts- 
ville ten volunteer companies of 


thirty-two men and two officers each 


were quickly formed. — 

Gowen gave orders that the min- 
ers of the Reading should not be 
paid on the basis of July prices, but 


should get the benefit of the August f 


rates, coal having been considerably 
higher in August, and the Journal 
of. August 24 said the Reading had 
advanced tolls 25 cents. 

When it came to finding the aver- 


age price of coal for August it ap- f 


peared that wages would have been 
about 29 per cent below the basis, 


but Gowen issued orders that the 
pay of the Reading men should be} 
only, 20 per cent below. He was 
making the miners, to a degree, 
partners in his battle and was seeing 
to it that they lost nothing by their 
loyalty. The region seemed to ap- 
preciate this, and shipments were 


about 160,000 tons weekly. 


prices. 


The Journal of October 5 severely 
ériticised this action of that com- 
; pany. It was the general impression J 
N that the course followed was for pur- F 
i pose of affecting the stock markets, 


t 


| the company to hold out for 
months against: a strike on 
f#round it could not affor 


below. 


ie a October 12 and November 9. 


. 


Pwas the second large upper 


port, Coro- | 


F Toward the end of September the 

M strike, both at the mines and on 
M the railroads, seemed to be dying 
out. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 

me Coal Company, which was in a re- 

H ceivership, entered into a compro- 
mise with its men granting an in- 
crease in pay and lowering its coal @ 


Wand the Journal attacked the incon~- 


DEE sistency of a policy which tneeces aw 
+) two i, 


j crease, and then grant an increas® 
of ten per cent and at once cut coal 
H prices. Average prices here made 
MW) wages 25 per cent below the basis, 
hut again Gowen directed that Read- 
ing. wages should be only 20 per cent 


Once more the operators began the 
) cut-throat policy. The upper region 
iiseemed to be after Gowen’'s scalp. ff 
This may have been due largely 10 
jealousy, for since adopting the pol- & 
% iey of every man for himself Gowen 
had been the only one who managed 
Om to keep his mines at work. The story 
y ts clearly told inthe Journal between 


The Pennsylvania Coal Company 


Car 


interes to resu 

cut prices from 

jow the Lehigh & Will 
Pine Brook shaft at Ser: 


led work under the  protectior 
United States troops, and the L 


operators reduced the prices of st 
and larger from 10 to 25 cents. 
sumption in the Scranton district 
camé general, and the D. & H. ; 
nounced prices from 35 to 45 ce 
below the August quotations. Unl 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre, © 
Scranton operators got their n 
; back on the old wage basis. 

The Journal was of the opinion th 
| the folly of price slashing had rea 
} ed its climax. Stove coal was sell 
}at $3 in New York, and the Jour 
; considered it impossible for anyba 

to do business on such a basis. € 
tainly the individual operators h 
were helpless under such conditic 
and Gowen eut the Reading tolls 
j help them, making the rate to Ric 
i mond one-third of the selling pi 

i'there, provided the tolls did not g 

below $1 on stove and 90 cents 0 

other sizes. * 

All this price cutting did no 
‘for shipments fell heavily in 
district. The Journal of Nove 
Isaid that coal averaged only 
making wages 28 per cént beloy 
basis, but again the Reading stu 

20 per cent below. Heavy rai 

Iswept the region, and the Journ 
iNovember 16 said many mine: f 
flooded, including about a dozen 
the Reading. . : 
‘After so many years of strikes, fF 
cutting and bankruptcy, it was 
surprising to find individual oper 
ors willing to get out. The Jo 
of November 28 said that the Re 
ling had bought the Phoenix 
colliery of Lloyd, Glover & Co: 

at sheriff's sale. It also took ove 

George Fales and Bear Valley 

of Heim & Goodwill, who ope 

under lease and the Hast Mal 

mine of Focht, Whitaker & © 

pany, at Mahanoy City. ( 
The November auction of D, L 

W. coal at Hoboken averaged | 

$2.35 1-4, which was a ruino 

uré, There was little induce 


their efforts, though 
was still pushing all its mines, | 
rumors of a new association fo 
began to float around. 
Gowen wrote to General Ple 
called 


| prices. Thus when tolls were cl 
tain figure he desired that 

B shoulda be only 20 per cent bel 
tolls increased 25 per cent 

|should be only 10 per cent 
while if they decreased a } 
amount wages should be 30 per ¢ 
| below. As there had been a decre@s 
in tolls in November, wages W 
| down to correspond. ' 

There Was a great uproar 

this on the part of individual op 
ors, but Gowen was firm. - 
that when the company was m™ 
more money out of tolls it pro! 
to share that increase with the | 
providing the tonnage, and he It 
cated that he hoped to put into 
fect much the same sort of a sch 
to apply to the wages of the r ir 
men. The criticism of Gowen n 
very {ll-timed, for it was he 
than any other single influence 
kept the region workins 
while there was turmoil all & 


* 
v. 


The Journal December 14 re- 
counted the new plan for an assocla- 
tion of coal interests, the work of 
Gowen’s fertile brain. In brief it pro- 

J viaed that for the years 1878, 1879 

and 1880 there should be a Board 
of Control, consisting of representa- 
tives of the D. & H., Reading, Le- 
high Valley, Jersey Central, Pennsy!- 
vania Coal Company, Lackawanna 
Railroad and Pennsylvania Railroad, | 
each to vote in proportion to the 
tonnage represented. 
_ This board was to apportion total 
tonnage upon a basis to be agreed 
upon, including all sizes from buck- 
wheat up. It was to determine the 
probable amount of coal needed for 
the year, and make monthly appor- 
tionments, each company’s allotment 
to be upon the percentage basis 
agreed upon. 

That there would be no faith- 
breaking, each company was to pay 
weekly forty cents a ton on its out- 
put as a fund whence fines for viola- 
tion might be collected, the excess 
payment over fines to be refunded 
monthly but with the proviso that 
there should always be on deposit 
an amount equal to $15,000 for each 
one per cent of total output, the ex- 
cess to be paid back annually. There 
was to be a fine of $1.25 a ton for all 
coal shipped in excess of allotment, 
and minimum prices on competing 
tonnage were to advance monthly 
from April as in previous plans, al- 
though the minimum prices were to 
be fixed by the producers themselves. 

It is to be understood that the 
Board had power over line tonnage, 
and but no power over certain ex- 
port shipments, as Gowen _ still 

dreamed of building up an anthracite 
market in remote parts of the world. 
Nor did the Board get the right to 
order any suspensions save in De- 
‘cember, January, February and 
March. The plan contemplated sus- 
pensions from December 24, 1877, 
to January 12, 1878, inclusive; and 
January 27—February 6, March 4- 
238, inclusive. 

The other interests accepted Gow- 
en’s plan in principle and the Reada- | 
ing advanced tolls 25 cents as of De- 
ecember 17 and increased the price 
on board at Richmond 560 cents. But 
the scheme struck a snag in the di- 
vision of tonnage, and as agreement 
could not be reached on just what 
percentage each interest should 
have the whole matter went over to 
& meeting on January 2, 1878. 

The tail end of the year was mark- 
ed by renewed activities on the part 
of Muff Lawlor and Bully Bill 
Thomas, both of whom fell into the 
clutches of the law. Lawlor had fell- 
ed some individual who took excep- 
tion to the part Lawlor had played’ 
in court, Bully Bill, who had been 
made a hero by some people at Mah- 
anoy City, had been made the recip- 
{ent of a handsome revolver. Bully 
Bill was a good deal more of a nuis- 
ance than a hero, as he quickly prov- 
éd, for his favorite pastime was to 
absorb red liquor and then parade 
trueulently through Mahanoy City 
waving his gun and shouting defi- 
ance. Public patience was soon ex- 
hausted, and he too was locked up. 

At the close of 1877 the Journal 
had a _ special representative in 
Philadelphia looking into the causes 
of disagreement which kept the op- 
erators from instituting the combin- 
ation. From his report, printed Jan- | 
uary 4, 1878, it appears that in the | 

New York meeting of December 27 | 
John BE. Graeff took the floor as rep- 
resenting the individual operators of 
Schuylkill and told the assembled | 
company that if they did not agree, 
doit soon, a committee 


of individual operators and miners | 
would have to undertake an agree- | 
ment of their own for Schuyl!kill. f 
Mr. Graeff also informed the re- 
porter that Gowen raade it perfectly 
plain that the Reading was not going 
to be imposed upon to suit the inter- 
ests in other fields. It had been esti- 
mated that the total output for 1878 
would be about 20,000,000 tons. Gow- 
en claimed and proved on the basis 
of past performance that the Read- 
ing—that is, the Reading's own y 
mines and those of others shipping 
over the Reading Railroad—was en- 
titled to 33 per cent of the total. For 
the sake of harmony he was wiling 
to take 30 per cent, but the confer- 
ees wanted to give him only 28 per 
cent. 1 
That report was correct. It ap-| 
pears that in the first schedule pro- 
posed the Reading was to get 31 per j 
cent, the Lehigh Valley 18.5 per} 
cent, and the Lackawanna 12.6 per 
cent. Sloan, of the Lackawanna, 
would not hear this. Then it was sug- 


‘gested as a compromise that the 


Reading get 28 per cent, the Lehigh 
Valley 17 per cent and the Lacka- 
wanna 14 per cent. Gowen and the 
Lehigh Valley people rejected this, 
and the whole business went over 
until January 9. 

Meanwhile the Schuylkill Coal Ex- 
change voted a two-week suspension 
to begin January 5, and decided to 
back Gowen in any action he might 
take at the January 9 meeting. 

On the basis of price the wages for 
December should have been 31 per 
cent below the basis, but the Read- 
ing made 25 per cent the liniit. Aside 
from this there was little local coal 
news, save that J. O. Roads & Com- 
pany, who had operated the Shen- 
andoah City Colliery on Reading 
land, had stopped work and prepar- 
ed to withdraw as their lease “was 
about to expire. 

On January 11 the Journal said 
the Lehigh operators had met at 
Bethlehem and had decided that 
18.75 per cent was too small as the 
Lehigh Valley quota, demanding at 
the same time that the coal and 
railroad presidents meet again. Gow- 
en seemed to be pretty well disgust- 
ed, and let it be known that he'd 
work and ship regularly, combina- 
tion or not. There was uncertainty 
and unrest in the region, and a good 
dealtof sneaking crime, the destruc- 
tion of the Ellangowan breaker by 
incendiaries being am instance. 

The warring coal interests finally 
got together, and on January 18 the 
Journal said they had agreed, but 
had not signed, an arrangement dl- 
viding the year’s tonnage as follows: 

Reading, 28.625 per cent; Lehigh 
Walleyaito\ ton G, ot. R., Of YN. J.,12,- 
905; Lackawanna, 12.75; D. & H., 
12.48:) Pennsylvania Raltlroad, 7.625; 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, 5.865. 

Gowen maintained the agreement 
was binding, though not signed, and 
the D. & H. at once advanced the 
price of egg and stove 50 cents and 
other sizes 60 cents. 

The Reading opened only seven 
mines when the suspension period 
ended, and a committee of Messrs. 
Graeff, William Kendrick and Wil- 
liam Brenizer visited the region to 
line up the individuals in the com- 
bination plan. While they were in 
the region the Journal announced 
the death of Lewis CC. Dougherty, 
which occurred January 18. Dough- 
erty was one of the very early oper- 
ators here, He was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1805 and came to Pottsville 
in 1828. It was one of his drifts 
which took fire and drew many visi- 
tors as one of the ear}; “burning 
mines”. He moved from Pottsville to 
Schuylkill Haven and then to Min- 


ersville, coming back to Pottsville in | 


1871. He served the county in the? 


legislature and by court appointment |” 


filed an unexpired term as county s 
commissioner. 

On January 25 the Board of Con= 
trol met in Gowen's office and the 
members signed the agreement as 
given above, It was decided to SUS= 
pend for two weeks after February 
2. Coal price average was only $1.85, 
which would have made wages more 
than 22 percent below the basis, but 
the Reading again established 20 per 
cent. 

The Journal of February 15 sald 
that a committee of the New Jersey 
legislature was investigating the coal 
combination. A little later it said @ 
New York committee was doing like- 
wise. It might be said at once that 
nothing.ever came of it, the New 
Jersey committee finally reporting 
that it could find nothing except 
what was commendable in thé effort 
to stabilize the industry. It was the 
Journal of February 15 which noted 
that the Draper colliery had been 
put up at auction ad bought by Wil- 
liam Milnes, of Philadelphia, for $80, 
600. 

The whole year was one of SUuS- 
pensions, a week or two weeks every 
month. It would be tiresome to give 
even the list of orders for suspend- 
ing and working. All this .business 
was under the Board of Control, 
which also had the right to suggest 
price increases but no power to @n- 
force prices. On the whole, the re- 
sults were not satisfactory when the 
entire year is considered. 


There was a revival of the organ- } 
ized labor sentiment, too, and the 
Knights of Labor, in which T. VWej 
Powderly was even then active, was 
recruiting members here, The s€C¢= 
recy surrounding this movement 
drew a good deal of unfavorable 
comment and aroused a good deal of 
suspension which now seems to have 
been unfounded. 

The Board of Control had _ cut 
March output to $25,000 tons, which 
of course meant not more than half- 
time work for the region as a whole. 
Coal in February had averaged only 
$2.03, which called for wages 16 per 
eent below the basis. But the April 
output was fixed for $1,125,000 tons, 
and advances of 15 cents on stove 
and 25 cents on other sizes were 
quite generally made in the cireu- 
lars, though perhaps not observed in 
actual sales. 

The Journal of March 29 devoted 
a great deal of space to the hangings 
of Thomas P. Fisher at Mauch 
Chunk for Morgan Powell's murder, 
and of Hester, Tully and McHugh at 


} Bloomsburg for Rea’s death. The 


former went to death March 28 and 
the three latter March 25. The 


wealth of ghastly detail which was 2 


invariably given concerning these} 
legal executions is one of the most 
depressing phases of the journalism 
of that day. 

Gowen was a man of great imagin- 
ation, even though some of his most 
gorgeous dreams failed of achieyé- 
ment. At this time he did a char- 
acteristic thing, told in the Journal? 
of April 5. There was to be an in- 
ternational exposition in Paris, so he } 
sent to France the good steamship 


} Pottsville, a new collier which had 
} been built for the Reading fleet. 


Her cargo was one new locomoe= } 
tive of the type used by the Reading, 
samples of Reading coal in all the 
customary sizes, and a lot of Amér- 


j}ican domestic stoves. All of these 
|| were to be shown at the exposition. 


The stoves were. to contain anthra- 
cite fires, and the locomotive was to 
with 
Sead 


Th: messenger | oy and the tele- 

Ph operator too raced up to the 
$M but it was too late. According 
to the published account, the Gover- 
nor had been considering this mat- 
ter of reprieve and did not make up 
his. mind to grant it until almost 
10: 30, when the telegram was rush- 
ed off. It would seem that, if it took 
that long to reach a decision, in com- 
mon mercy he might have continued 
his indecision a little longer, On 
January 16, Martin Bergen was 
hanged here for the murder of Pat- 
rick Burns at Tuscarora, this dis- 
posing of all the Schuylkill and Car- 
bon capital cases which grew out of 
the Mollie Maguire period. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western put up a tonnage at auction 
in New York, January 28 and the 
Journal of January 31 was _ quite 
dubious about the results. Bids rang- 
ed anywhere from 2 1-2 cents to 40 
cents below those-at the December 
sale, and the Journal thought that 
this'was ‘a pretty good indication of 
what may be expected for the whole 
year in thé absence of any combina- 
tion to regulate shipments.” 

With a good deal of economic 
sense the Journal criticised the auc- 
tion scheme, saying: “These Scran- 
ton sales are and always have been 
very demoralizing to the trade. Why 
the company should elect to dispose 
of their ‘coal in the manner best cal- 
culated to cut down the price, and 
sacrifice it ag they did at last sale 
is a mystery which it is impossible 
for outsiders to solve.’’ 

Shipments for January from 
‘Schuylkill. were only 456,288 tons, or 
‘the equivalent of about two weeks’ 
‘full work. Most of this came from 
‘Reading collieries, as the individuals 
held aloof. There were many heavy 
snows which would have _ severely 
, ered most mines anyhow and 


besides that, the Journal of February | 
,7 said the average coal price was| 


only $1.766. Wages of course, under 
*Gowen’s dictum, could not be less 
‘than 20 per cent below the basis. 

By. the middle of February the 
Reading was operating about forty 
sTines, but not on full time, while 
‘the. individuals still held .off: Coal 
*was anything but high, line prices at 
Schuylkill Haven for white ash being 

“$2. for broken and larger, $2.15 for 
segg, $2.25 for stove, $2 for nut and 
~$l-for pea. 
' Some of the large interests met in 
“New York this month and tried to 
revive the combination, but the D. & 
H. held back, being averse to any 
‘monthly allotment schemes. 


it was a canal line, and obliged to 
make shipments when waterways 
were open. Under a monthly. allot- 
"ment scheme it would be forced to 
ship part of its output in winter over 
the Erie Railroad, which was fast 
becoming’ a coal factor. The Read- 
ing kept to its own courses, and the 
‘Journal of February 28 said that for 
‘the week ended February 22 trains 


aggregating 2,760 cars (betwéen 11,- § 


000 and 12,000 tons) had been ship- 
ped to New York tidewatér over the 
Eound Brook and Jersey Central 
route. 

All spring the Journal seemed 
fearful of the outlook. On March 7 
it said that coal should’ be command- 
ing $1 a ton more than it was bring- 
ing, and that the whole trouble was 
due ito the attitude of certain ‘‘oth- 
ers,” not Schuylkill producers, by 
which it would seem that Wyoming 
producers were meant, It also warn- 
‘ed the industry. that coke was fast 
seplacing anthracite as blast furnace 
fuel However, this seems to have 
been an inevitable development, and 


since the discovery < 

the by-product recovery oven plain 
common sense would give the pre- 
ference to coke for this particular 
purpose. 

Resentment of certain individual 
cperators over conditions seems to 
have led certain of thém to tamper 
with the existing labor organizations 
in an effort to bring on a strike, 
probably for the sake of the killing 
which might be made when the 
strike was over. So a meeting of 
labor delegates was held in Hazle- 
ton March 1, when a resolution was 
passed to strike on March 15, sub- 
ject, however, to the ratification of a 
general meeting to be held in Har- 
risburg later. 

But, according to the Journal of 
March 14, only a handful of dele- 
gates turned up at Harrisburg. The 
machinations of the individual op- 
erators became known generally, 
and they were afraid to keep their 
engagements to aid, succor and as- 
sist, so the disappointed delegates 
went home without doing anything. 
The Reading mines had gone on full 
time this week, and the Miners’ Hos- 
pital bill, which was once more in 
the legislature, was printed in full. 
‘In view of what was happening, and 
in view of the alleged activities of the 
individual operators in trying to stir 
up labor troubles, a digression on the 
individual operator of the early days, 
as a class, may not be out of place. 


There has been a great deal of 
maudlin sentimentalizing over the old 
individual operators, and the way in 
which they gradually faded from the 
picture. Much of the gush has been in 
the form of news stories printed by 
papers with a taste for the picturesque 
rather than for the truth. A good deal 
more has been brought out by dema- 
gogic legislators, who lost no chance 
to ‘investigate’ and play to the gal- 
leries in so doing. Everybody knows 
this is the fact. There are hundreds of 
people in Schuylkill County today who 
remember the “investigation” by a 
Senate, committee which extended 
pretty well over the World War per- 
fod and ran into 1919. 

These people can remember how the 
grave and reverend Senators, with 
Vardaman at their head, staged ses- 
sions in the court house in Pottsville 
in January, 1919, summoned witnesses 
by the score and documents by the 
wagon load, got scores and hundreds 
of columns in the newspapers and then 
never even troubled to make a report 
to the Senate. 

The individual operators, or many 
of them, blamed the Reading Railroad 
for the troubles which encompassed 
them in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century. But the facts, as at- 
tested by the contemporary records 
from the Journal as here given, do 
not bear out any such charge. 

It is a fact, repeated by the Journal 
time and time again, that save for the 
civil war period, the individual operat- 
ors never made any money, 

It is a fact that until the Reading 
went into the mining business itself 
the individual operators had held un- 
disputed sway in Schuylkill for nearly 
fifty years, and in all that time could 
not devise any method to stabilize 
the trade and make it profitable. 

It is a fact that the Journal, years 


before the civil war, stated at the § 


close of what was admittedly the most 


profitable year the Schuylkill trade | 
ever had to that time that want and 


necessity faced the region during the 
winter, 


It is a fact that the individual oper- © 
ators were the inventors and users of 


the ‘iniquitous 


mat heav loss, and hey wera 


orders on stores which they them=-)) 


selves owned. 

It is a fact that in most cases thé 
individual operators did not own the 
land they worked, and for a great pare 


hardly ever had enough money to in- 


stall the simplest improvements. 

It is a.fact that they employed ent= 
throat methods against one another, @ 
fact testified to scores of times in this 
record. 

It is a fact that they would not play 
straight with themselves even when 


John Tucker lent the weight of his 


great influence to organize and estaD= 
lish the industry on a sound basis. 

It is a fact that even after the pros- 
perous civil war period they were in 
such poor financial shape, as regards 
their business, that many of them @a- 
caped ruin only by borrowing heavily 
from the Reading Railroad, or through 
the influence of that road, and that To 
get its money back the Reading had 
to get into the coal business itself. 

It is a fact that both Tucker and 
Gowen, as presidents of the Reading, 
were sympathetic and helpful to the 
operators, as attested by the operators 
themselves, but were unable to effeet 
any permanent improvement. 

It is a fact that the old-time individ- 
uals always had a grievance. They 
found fault with the Schuylkill Canal 
and the old files of the Journal’ are 
full of their wails. When tho railroad 
came, they found fault with the rail- 
road because it would not see to it 
that mining profits were made good 
out of railroad tolls. When the Read- 
ing went into mining to protect its 
own loans and in an effort to assure 
reasonably regular tonnage for its 
transportation investment, they found 
fault with that. 

There were exceptions, of course, 
but the incontestable facts as set forth 
in contemporary records justify the 
statements made above as applicable 
to the bulk of the old-time operators. 
These conclusions may ba unpopular, 
but they are true, nevertheless, 

To return to the narrative, the 
Journal of March 21 estimated a prob- 
able total production of 27,000,000 tons 
for 1879, and said that such an output 


| would demoralize the market so badly 


that two years would be needed for 
recovery. The Reading got ready for 
the battle by setting a rate of $1.50 
from Schuylkill Haven to Port Rieh- 
mond, 

On March 28 the Journal said the 
auction of Lackawanna coal showed 
prices lower than in Pcbruary. Gowen 
prepared to meet this situation in his 
circular, which cut prices 30 cents 
from March rates. Quotations on white 
ash coal for line trade were: nut, 
$1.85; stove, $2.15; egg, $2: larger 


sizes, $1.85. Prices f. 0. b. Richmond 


for the corresponding sizes were: nut, 
$2.95; stove, $3.20; egg, $3.10; larger, 
$2.95. 

One week later the Journal said 
shipments were increasing but that 
the individual operators were in the 
dumps. It said, too, though it does not 
appear that its information was very 


well founded, that immediately after 


the circular for line and city trade 
was set one of the most important 


} individuals sold a large order at ten 


cents off, and others had to follow 
suit. This was had enough, but the 
real trouble, in the Journal's opinion, 
lay in the slaughter of coal prices a 


Hythe New York auctions, Such quota-= 
Htions, it said, could not be met by 


Schuylkill and Lehigh operators save 


lower th: in the mine prices of the aue 


- | tioning companies. 
*~ 


“4 


even 


On April 11 the Journal returned t@ 


s trott 
posed route preliminary to surveys. 
That is as far as it ever got. 

Resides buying these two railroads, 
Gowen bought the Thomas colliery at 
™) Shenandoah, and then meted out a 
HM piece of justice” to his employes by jf 
rdering that when figuring the per- 
Heecentage to be deducted from base 
is, wages, the calculation should be on 
id the gross amount which included § 
) charges and supplies. He won golden 
}opinions on all sides by this simple 
B recognition of elementary right. 
Judge Asa Packer, head of the Le- 
phigh Railroad, died May 19 and was 
succeeded by his son Harry, as re- J 


to 25 cents a ton. The New York com# 


panies, the Journal said, were « jod had set in and the Jour 


July 18 said that many of th 
ators were out of the reign 
vacations. It said this might 
en to strengthen the idea t 
coal operators were a set of 
but that the reverse was the tru 
“The business of the coal operato 
|observed the Journal, “has alwa 
been an extra hazardous one 
The extraordinary demand and i 
creased prices during the war fora 
thracite was a good long spurt 
good luck. Nearly every pr 
»man who had a plant in the antl 
F | cite regions during that period n 
De money. We doubt if there is one 
be found who has made any mon 
in mining coal since that period 
The Journal of July 25 said th 
production to June 30 was 4,638, 
tons ahead of the preceding y 
}the entire coal region, yet stoc 
hand were lower than in 1878, 
than 90 per cent of total producti 
having gone direct to consume 
Most of the companies and many 
}the individuals were oversold. 1 
- Knights of Labor former a bu 
for many people at that time, and 
picnic which that organization he 
at Shenandoah this week was « 
sidered to be merely an excusi 
eee Working up trouble, but no 
eame of it.. a 
The individual operators began 
get fearful again, and on August 
the report” was printed that th 
wanted to have ‘the Reading 
f to two weeks’ suspension. The Jou 
, nal frowned on this idea, and so di 
the Reading, apparently, for actio! 
was laid over. The Reading advance 
i tolls for August and gave notice 
August wages would go no 1 
than 12 per cent below the basi: 
mand was strengthening, if ariytl 
and the New York auction for Jv 
had shown advances of five to twen 
cents a ton, wi 
Even at that, prices were 
moderate, and the Journal drew | 
consolation that low prices were | 
tending the anthracite market, Ch 
cago taking a large tonnage a! 
market showing signs of develop! 
in the then far western town of 
Moines. It was in this issue of 4 
ust 8 the Journal said the Erie 
starting a railroad from Hawle 
| Pittston to gain an independent ou 


part seemed either to force Schuyl-#§ 
kill codl out of that market, or td 


less exalted position than it is en 
titled to, and has steadily claimed ing 
any new combination.” ; 
While the Journal criticised / 
ading freely and frequently, it call-§ 
wed attention, on April 18, to the fact ® 
hat were it not for the Reading there 
uld have been little or no work inj 
eee. for the individuals could } 
not meet the competition of the New 
York concerns. The Reading at that 
time had orders ahead for six or eight 
fweeks and but for the action of the 
New York companies, in the judgment 9% 
of the Journal, would have been get- 
ting $1.50 a ton more than it actually 
was receiving. : 
This was probably true, as the fur- @ 
her developments of the year showed. 
sowen right along was holding the 
position that it was possible to get 
more money for coal simply by asking 
nore for it, but that of course, pre- J 
pposed a harmony which did not 
e st among producers. 

% The Pennsylvania Coal Company 
‘Sounded out Gowen on the prospects 
Tor a new combination, but he wrote 3% 
© President G. A. Hoyt that as® 
dge Packer had broken up the last @ 
tombination he would not go into an- j 
other meeting until Packer was pre- 
pared to attend and produce a new f 
plan to replace the one he had forced 
into the discard. 

Business improved, though, and on 3 
ril 25 the Journal said that individ- 
ls were resuming work, and that 
chuylkill operators in general were 
king orders freely, but only ta June 
. The market was bare, according [0 
he Journal, and conditions favored § 
od prices on the line and in Phila- 
phia, though New York prices were 
still artificially depressed. : 
fhe Reading circular, printed in the 
rnal of May 2, ‘advanced May 
‘ices ten cents, and to keep the in- 
duals at work the Reading bought 
nsiderable tonnages from them, It 
so notified individuals who were fim 
working Reading lands on lease that 3 
ifor May concessions would be made @% . 
in the matter of royalties. At white ® 
yash collieries the company waived all J 
royalties in excess of five cents on 
ea ten cents on nut and fifteen cents 
larger, while at all other mines the § 
Same terms prevailed, save tHat the ® 
maximum royalty on sizes above nut 
was twenty cents. 

Gowen had a good many character- 
istics which are termed “Napoleonic” 
and at this time he perfected a bold 27 
Stroke, announced in the Journal of ) Guardian as saying that twenty-two [a 
May 16. He leased both the North ; Scargoes.of anthracite had _ crossed a 
mm Tenn and Bound Brook Railroads for RM the Atlantic to May 30, and it was 
B999 years. This, with the Jersey Cen- reported that more than twenty had 


epee body openly said so, but there seemed 
eee to be an undercurrent of conviction 
a me that something might now be done 

. H with respect to another combination. 
—™ (Gowen certainly gave no reason for 
}any such belief ,for this issue contain- 
-ed two letters he had written some 
time before in correspondence with 
|one John Livingston, of 154 west 
| 14th street, New York. 

It would appear that Livingston 
Hihad written to Gowen offering the 
} sratuitous advise to get into a new 
coal combination. The replies Gowen 
=;made shine with the ironic humor oi: 
iwhich he was a master. The gist of 
\them was that he found a combination 
had nearly ruined the . Reading in 
1878, and as matters stood he was 
persuaded that his own interests lay 
in pursuing an independent policy. ; 

The auction of D. L. & W. coal, as 
Si reported May 30, showed advances of 
21-2 to 7 1-2 cents a ton. The cir- 
cular here was advanced 25 cents for 
June, this being due, according to 
ithe Journal, to the fact that the D. 
\& H., Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre and 
the D, L. & W., ard most of the in- 
dividual operators in the Lehigh re- 
gion had agreed to this, although 
neither the Lehigh Valley nor the 
™ Pennsylvania Coal Company had 

‘done so, The co-operating interests 
intended to advance again in July 
and in August, and the Reading also 
advanced tolls ten cents, which of 
course helped to raise Schuylkill 
wages. ' 

This policy was the correct one to 
follow at that time, for on June 6 
"the Journal reported that the Read- 
ing was sold out for June and would 
accept no more orders saye at July 9% 
B prices, that is, at advanced prices. IR¥ let for its coal. 

While the going was good the indi- The Journal of August 15 see 
vidual operators resumed with great Ie io show that the individual o 

}speed and unanimity, and shipments ors were probably right in their 4 
for the week ended May 31 were Hy © sire for a suspension, for it said th 
206,967 tons, which meant mining Sb. & H. auction in New 

in Schuylkill at the rate of about ten i brought prices averaging 28 1-2 
5 million tons a year. Mou below those in the Lackawanna 

Gowen slipped off to Europe quiet- 9 tion of July 30, and 20 cents b 
ly in June, for a rest, it was said. The MW) the D. & H. circular of August 1 
Journal, its mind perhaps turned to ) Pennsylvania Coal Company at - 
Europe by this happening, on June began to shiver and cut its cireul 
2 quoted the London | Colliery B® prices of July 31 anywhere from fi¥ 
Fto-twenty cents a ton, Even — 
Me Journal agreed that things loge 
S like overproduction. 


Gowen got home from Europ! 


' 


liral connection, gave him a perma- ee cone to the Mediterranean since the 

. 7 a 

Be nent all-year route to New York ftide- Mi first experimental shipment. One Ge Ee ie arenes Pal 
Mwaier, and through control of the Itallan firm, it was said, was dicker- Gs SI * : i a 

a North Pe the Reading was in a po- j f 100.000 tons of Pennsylvania bay a ness to help the Schuylkill in 

fee North Penn the Reading was ay ing for > MEME vais, But he made this conc 


ee 


-! 


H Wisition to collect freight revenues from | coal. proposition, according to the Journ 


See all Lehigh coal which went info Phila- | Business here was good, there be- 4 
: 4 & “ ’ § ass 1 : . ’ 29: 5 
ae a Idelphia by rail. The Journal said that ‘ ing no accumulation of stocks and PER ty coal | Yer" aaa 
- Seeeeto carry coal from Philadelphia to Rim | prices at Richmond advancing ten to a trian “Richmond beyond the ; 
4 BNew York by canal cost 85 cents. By) fifteen cents on stove. This matched ware capes or Via the Delaware an 
p while by the new route it would prob- m the advance of about ten cents at § Raritan canal to be 40 per vente 
ably cost about 50 cents. The Lehigh Baithe D. L, & W. auction for June, 6. b, Richmond price on 1d 


Valley Railroad was much agitated, } The men in the Lehigh region were 
and made a vast to-do over a propos- }muttering about working conditions, 
ed jink to be built from its main iine ibut the Journal could see no possi- 
or near Bethlehem to the Pennsyl-| ) bility of trouble here, although some 

ia Railroad north of Philadelphia. | He the men in the Mahanoy Valley 
The line was to go through German- struck for more money. and went | 


ante 


steamboat coal, 30 per cent 0 
nut and broken, and 60 per 
pea, A suspension of two W 
Gowen said, wo 
o the Reading 


7 <2 ae =. é x a” 

i This evidently was not required, | 
Mhut the issue of February 20 said 
that the Reading and the Lehigh & | 
Wilkes-Barre had agreed to suspend | 
three days a week from February | 
23 to April, and equalized prices s¢ 
Bithat they would sell on the same 
Wel basis at New York tidewater. This, | 
of course, was satisfactory to thi 
Schuylkill Coal Exchange. On 
He first of March the Reading advan 
a all prices except for stove coal. 
ee This year saw the beginning of 
ayn! Rappahanneck mine, which t 
S)) Philadelphia Coal Company plan 
to open, according to the Journal 
March 12. This issue also said that 
statement had been published in 
endeavor to revive the eld W. B. 
the signers being Patrick McCart 
John A. Creane, Robert Mofte 
Charles Taylor, Philip J. Moha 
EB. B. Wagner, the latter being pres 
dent of the rejuvenated DSc ive 
Committee. ; ie 


slong Schuylkill was send- 
own about 163,000 tons a week, | 
id on November 14 the Journal said 
there would be an advance of 25 
cents November 17. Two weeks later | 
it said that while there would be 
}no increase in tolls on December 1, & 
Fline and city prices would advance 
15 cents and prices for coal to go} 
| beyond the capes would advance 25 
m cents. On January 1, 1880, there was 
m to be an increase in tolls and an ad- 
ditional 25 cents on coal, making the 
mf. o. b. price at Richmond pretty 
well up to $4. 

“The miners and laborers will be- 
gin the new year under brighter aus- 
pices than have fallen to their lot 
for many years,” was the Journal’s 
comment, PS) 

The usual December suspension 
iwas of course expected, but it ap- 

peared that the demand from rolling 

} mills and furnaces was s0 good that 
on December 12 the Journal said a & : 
f teneday suspension was all that the § It was on March 12, too, that the 
imines could take. The great change @ MP) yournal recorded the death of | d~- 
which had occurred in 1879 was Ba: con Bast, one of the real pioneer Opr 
made plain by the Journal of Decem- Sen erators. He was born in Berks Coy 


em r a » HotH In 
D : Pick. i 
Schuylkill operators, meeting 
delphia, cut stove coal 35 J 
aes and nut 25 cents, and 
es 20 cents. The Journals 


‘sarcastic at the expense of the} 
that in June andg@ 


ding. a 
1ort, the stage was being set} 
ther very pretty coal war. 
nt Dickson, of the D. & H.J 
threat to dump coal _ into § 


. 


ywen’s almost exclusive Philadel- | 
tia ‘market, and undersell the 
ding there. As matters stood, it § 
‘not seem as though the D. & H.G 
play that game very long un- 
t had a good deal of money it 
prepared to lose, and nobody 
eee ee ensen* ber 26, which said that up to De J ty in 1800. Left fatherless at the 
og Saheb A ad cember 20 the Schuylkill shipments Hof fourteen, he fended for himsel: 
algae on September 5 said Bihad been 7,492,554 tons against Hwell that at 26 years he was able to | 
e operators were meeting In rf 14,976,313 in 1878. This issue also said | Mei open a dry goods store on his own 
Berns ou bes Fthat the Philadelphia & Reading N account. Not doing as well as he de-| 


ment. Gowen seems to have @ h Coal & Iron Com 7} 
pany had taken over sired, he moved it to Minersvil 
inclined to an aloof attitude, § at : : . 4 : 
he did write his ideas for cur- ped oe Ridge mine near Maha- } 1829. In company wi \ 
a ea cue ye | Everybody was set for a golden | 
oe’ th pe Ceiial rae i era in 1880, and the Journal of Jan- & 
S 3 a : juary 2 said: ‘The Miners’ Journal the Mine Hill Railroad. In 1883 | 


Bl opened a second store in Schuylki 
Haven, to which town he moved, 
SB residing there until he died.  ~ £ 
In the issue of April 2, the Jour- 
nal printed another important obitu- 


P eres agi a Mier al ES congratulates its readers in all sec- 
el oal46,40-for September, § jtions of the Schuylkill coal region | 
§ for October, $3.50 for Novem- j Basti va closing he i pane oe BRAC y 
x y customed prosperity an e open- ia 

“and $4 for December to March ing of a year full of promise. No§ 


ive. | ee 
a isuch prosperous times as those of ary notice—that of General Henry | 
ut the New: eee Pe ii algad ms} 1879 have been experienced in this jim He Pleasants. He was the son of John) 

é region since the great suspension of | | Pleasants, a Philadelphia merchant, 


Valley holding out. Finally, 
etober 3, the Journal said that 
ody but the Lehigh Valley 
he Pennsylvania Railroad had 
an agreement whose main 


and was born in Buenos Aires — 
1833. In 1846 he was brought to t 
country and educated. In 1857 _ 
settled in Pottsville as a mining e 
neer. In the civil war he comman 
Ned the Forty-eighth Pennsylvan 
NM] Infantry and superintended the co 
Hstruction of the famous Petersburg | 
Mmine. He was brevetted brigadier- 
general on being mustered out in 1864, 
and returned to Pottsville to 
} come eventually the chief mining © 
gineer for the Reading. ; 
» In 1877 he suffered from failin 
) health and obtained a year’s lea’ 
to visit Europe for a rest. He r 
H turned in 1878, unimproved, an 
never again took up his post, whic 
was being filled by the temporary 
appointment of S. B. Whiting. by 
z The Journal of April 2 said the 
i mines would go on full time the next) 
) week, as the market was bare of coal 7” 
Sand prices were about forty per cent 
wi higher than they had been in April, © 
11879. j R 
) Wages for March in Schuylkill § 
were only one per cent below the )@ 
$2.50 basis, and Schuylkill seemed § 
\to be pretty well satisfied. Around 7 
Shamokin things were not so cheer- } 
ful, for there were strikes at Luke 


1875, and the prospects for 1880 are 
that a period of still greater pres- 
perity will be experienced then.” 

It added that the line hd had 
‘ a a grown to such proportions that the § 
Main vena. tb ate ae ie ee Reading could sell three weeks’ ship-~ 

but unanimous consent was ments in each month in that field, 
wy to advance them. It was and that 1880 would be no year of 
pa to make October 10 “the sacrifice for the Reading, regardless 
y which young Packer, for the mee of what the other companies might 
Valley, and Thomas A. Scott, - do. During 1879 the Reading had 
Pennsylvania, should sign; ja increased the output of its own mines § 
rwise the agreement was to be p95, 400 tons, 

mrative. ‘Lhe scheme — fell The Reading raised coal 25 cents 

h, largely because young on January 1, according to schedule, 
; preferred to go fishing in- ang Gowen wrote that wages would @ 
of attending a rate agreement aha Re akaee pet i La an Be BH q 

95% . Me 
Ree eee aivenced 26 ea from the low level reached in | 
8. ( 

The coal companies resumed work 
) January 5, but the individuals held’ 
: i back. In the olden days it was not 
ei etie ustomary to work the mines during 
i a he account of the he winter, and usually there were [7 
‘ang eter McManus at Sun- See about twelve weeks’ suspension, save | 
vury for the murder of Fred Hesser Meee for dead work like opening new 
t Hickory Swamp mine, near Sha- Hgangways and driving chutes. The im 
okin, in 1874. This was the first lindividual operators seemed to cling 
t ging in that county since 1792, Mito the old system, and it took a long § 
d it is usually considered the final all while to make hard coal mining a 
ecution of a death sentence in the Se twelve-month industry. ; 

Mollie Maguire outrages. aig The Journal of January 16 said Bie ie Fidler, Peerless, Henry Clay, Buck 9 
1 ee ate: the Miners’ Hos- me that the Reading collieries alone (i “Us Ridge and Excelsior, with the Enter- 

TeGhinin oo ‘ad selected a site at! Mee were in condition to ship 400,000 Mi prise men in a threatening mood. 
prings, where the hospit- jtons a month, but of course they 0 The demand there was for ten cents 

were not all working full, for thei a wagon additional. : ‘ 

| Journal a week later said the Schuyl- [ye The outlook, however, was suffi- 


me amount November 1, 
Journal of October 10, 1878, 


u was finally built 
Toee and where it still | 


Lode ee last day of October the ie kill operators, at a meeting in Phila- | ciently good to induce people to enter 9 
iy Sgt that ‘coal is being rush- 7 \delphia, had decided to ask the} the coal business, for the Journal of 
eae i 34 et about as fast as cars ) Reading to suspend and received the | April 9 said that: the Gate Vein @ 
Bae tea be had to carry it.” Hianswer that only twenty-one of the | mine, at the upper end of Fishbach, 7 
he ‘N al said he would advance | wm) Reading's fifty-two mines were work- which had been sold out by the sher- § 
*oal November 1, and mark up tolls § Niing. These were operating principal- iff, was to be worked by the Mount]® 


jly to supply furnaces, as the weather | Hope Coal Company, Ltd., an asso- 
mwas very mild and little coal was ciation of local and Philadelphia 
B being used for household purposes. | capital headed by John Wadlinger. 
If the tradé seemed to require it, | Ey agra) 
| the Reading said, it would suspend | 
icompletely at the end of January. | 


‘en cents too, so that wages for No- | 


i would be only eight per cent (9 


ne Dz 


we 


On April 238 Journal printed) 
_ the obituary notice of John Siney, | 

) the celebrated labor leader. He had) © 
‘died Friday, April 16, and was buried | 
a few days later in the Catholic |” 
Cemetery at St. Clair. 
Siney was born in Queen’s County, 
Treland, in 1831 and at the age of 
nine years was taken to England. 


MeCalmont, 

na good and close — 
Gowen, but he was now 
years and stricken with a g 

/ailment and active control of t 
house was in other hands. It ¥ 
jthis McCalniont interest which 
pturned against Gowen, and in 
of the American crowd which 
posed to raid the Reading. . 
| The choice of these people fg 
|president of the Reading y 
Major Frank Bond, and they p 
£ ed to elect him, largely through ft 
) proxies of the McCalmonts, at th 
-2 annual election. Meanwhile, — 
VJ was some trouble over the an 


a Pare & Os Tee” 

| The rosy pre ens which the| ~ 

_ | Journal had made for 4880 did not| | 
work out. In fact, they were belied | 7 
» very early in the year by the extreme | 
)) mildness of the weather, which re- 7 
>) duced the household demand to a) 7 
"> minimum. There was some promise 77) 
) J in the direction of the iron trade, for 77 


there seemed to be a boom in iron. 
He learned the brickmaking trade ati Py: | But the ironmasters began to hog 


Wigsan and in 1862 he emigrated | it and kited prices up to $40 4 ton. 


|) America, settling at St. Clair where} This chilled the ardor of prospective im 
"jhe worked in the Hagle mine off buyers, and 4 reduction ta 330 could | 
George W. Johns & Brothers. In| afk |not warm them again. In short, with 
1867 there was some wage difficulty] BME in a brief time iron could not be sold 
there and Siney came to the front asi : at any price and the result was very 
@ leader of energy and ability. toe) hard on the anthracite industry, fa 
Ve A It did not take long for him to as-77 which then depended so laygely on eu Nake Pts secps ed rt innug 
sume the position of jeadership in RAG rurnaces to take thelr output. es OF the company, and 
Riek county, For ave years he was nn | SEMEN Gowen people seemed to fear thal 

™) this county. For five years he was See : ia 

| president of the Workingmen's Ben- |) pT Mahe is ‘the operdvors IE Revit MPR MC 
edd Association and its successor, | . ie fie te aur area: Sy el a ws rv Smith station 
jthe Miners’ & Laborers’ Benevolent 704 99 erators had apparently eek watch to prevent suck 
| Association. and he was afterwards ) their lesson for a while, and cut pro- ® While he was watching, the Phi 
‘president of the National Labor As- > duction instead. Schuylkill was ghip- ® delphia & Reading Goal 2 trove 
sociation, with headquarters in Cleve~ 1) ping the small total of about 100,000 a pany met in another place and e di 
land, Ohio. He came back to Schuyl-GGNg tons a week, which meant short Ned Gowen president. The stock ¢ 
| kill in poor health, and in 1879 wasMM time, but as wages were good the Dy the, coal and iron company, ¥ 
gent to Wernersville. He showed no} men accepted the situation. is ‘had been the property of the rat 
improvement there and returned] Any history of anthracite which #3 -company, had been transferred 
home to die. j goes into details following the year Pother ‘hands as collateral, whic 

The Journal under Bannan hadj 1880 undertakes an unnecessary made such a move feasible. Suni 
always attacked Siney ferociously.§ | task, for thousands of persons now Nee other leased or affiliated con 
It wags one of Bannan’s weaknesses Hli,ing have clear memories covering J |took the same course. ; 
to be sometimes unjust under the | the last forty-five years. There is al- “There was the most intense int 
influence of personal feelings. Siney 7 : 


I me Ways.a charm in reading about what f ; 
as a very euperior man, even if he]@ ; 


at , 
‘4 | est in Schuylkill County, and a- 
; ™ happened a century ago, or what (ee bination eulogy and indorsemen 
| did have some economic ideas which 5 we 
occasioned surprise if not alarm. He 


happened just yesterday, but it be- § Gowen as a man and as a coal 
Was a man of such fine honesty that 9 


i }railroad power was printed in | 
he never used his positioneras he 


}comes hard work to read what hap- f n 
pened last week, or last year. ae, Journal of March 11, 1881, and s 
might have done easily— to pile up 
money, and he dieq a poor man. His 


» Besides, we are 1.0w coming into fam ,ed by seventy local firms and 
the era of exhaustive investigations i } sons, including such well known 
Sand regulative efforts, where every- 3 4 rags ea ak P. i ee 

i ttack w ways ithing of importance and much that 3y M. Wetherill, Benjamin W. 

| ge Mita ge ae Brat Ke be. his and was of no importance were set ming, J, C. Bright, Heber S. Th 

was Preyioadtiy vercéd Into difter- i ») down in all the ponderous asininity ff te, Cosson Oa On -Henning, Charles Bal 

ent courses by the exigen¢ies of which seems almost inseparable from } 4 and F. G. Yuengling. 

union politics. 

‘The men at the head of the Jour- | 

nal in 1880 appreciated him at his 


| this sort of business, and the records By But this was of little avail, 
Wy thereof litter numberless rooms in Me Judge Hare, in the Philadel 
» Washington and Harrisburg. Me a a Berar iscitea 
. But in happy 1881 the people did Sy rank S, on a een electe 

jtrue worth, and in an excellent edi-| Inot have Zi diese wieder He 8) president at the annual meeting. 

orial paid this tribute: i ™ ments, and there are a few high® )) appears that certain rules were ma 
“John Siney was, 4% many respects iy Plights which will serve to carry the ™ as to title’ of voters to the stock 
remarkable man, With few educa- Ve 1 thread of narrative oyer the remain- ™ shares they voted on, and the practi 
nal advantages, he had fine nqatyr- : fing years of anthracite’s first cent- P) cal resuit was to disqualify Gowen 


gifts, and if the history of the rise (© ury. ‘ people and to put matters into | 
and progress of the Werkingmeén’s #7 The shining figure throughout » hands of the opposition. Gowen. 
Benevolent Association is ever tryuth- ) 1881 was Franklin B. Gowen. The f HM pealed, but lost in the Sup 
ully written, we believe it will be|§9 9) man’s brilliant strategy, his indomit- | § Court by one vote, 
nd that he sacrificed to a genuine » able will, his persuasive powers and \ All this was silly enough, for 
‘spirit of philanthropy abilities and (ye "his indefatigable energy were called jj all the property was in the hands 
oppertunities for advancement which (9) ) into full play for the defense in what the receivers, and Gowen was one 
might have made him wealthy and ) was one of the boldest and most fas- f the receivers. There would h 
eae He was no ordinary asi- cinating attempts ever made to raid ri ras ocd be mae ons 
2 4 ha vast property. her ‘s president, but > ’ 
WBiney was a natural leader * * * — America was in the midst of that (y futile to oust a receiver as presid 
d he sought to make his points by wee tremendous material expansion [and replace him with a man y 
lid arguments rather than by reck- ‘ jwhich marked the closing years of ff H could not do a thing without 
less denunciation * * * Unlike most the nineeth century, an expansion ee action of the receivers. 
agitators, Siney made many friends | which increased national wealth to owen carried his cause to the 
‘ A : ‘a point never dreamed of in the his- people. At a meeting which crowd 
ong those who were most opposed EB: a : 
to him in principle, and few will Muuemmmm tory of the world, which has enabled ed the Philadelphia Academy 
mourn his death Ore sincerely than |] ie the poorest laborer in the coal mines 


Music he delivered a speech wh 
to possess and enjoy luxuries beyond 


, by its cléarness, its obvious sincerity 
}his old enemies, the members of the 5 ig 


the reach of the mightiest Roman its utter lack of buncombe or self: 


Coal Operators’ Association.” )jemperor or the richest mediaeval ) praise and its fearless denunciation 

From the number of obituary 04 + monarch: and which has provided | Bot men by name still possesses the 

By counts just given, this narra ol }such a rich field for the labors of the I m power to thrill, It may be read in 
might seem to be taking on a ne snoopers and busybodies whose sole mathe Journal of April 29. \ 


In this address Gowen told how he 
was practically dragooned into giv- 
Jing up the law to become head of 

the Reading. . He told how other 


)\ character, and to be abandoning peed ; aim is to change whatever is, or to iam 

‘\stery of Schuylkill anthracite OF: cage} )tell you that you are doing perhaps (ye i“ 
een atid ie feat Rage tel : ithe right thing but in the wrong 7 

>) an intrinsic interest, gh 


i way. 
"| they too mark an epoch. Gideon Bast Ruthlessness was only too often a a railroad interests, specifically the 
for instance, could remember the be- | distinguishing mark of the men who } Se Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley, 
ginning of the Schyyikill cog] indus- | led the expansion movement, and § jhad been arranging to get into 
try. There are many men in the coal there was no limit to the ruthless- P Schuylkill County and take away he 
industry today who were in it when) ness of the people who decided they | tonnage on be the Reading had 
Gideon Bast died. i }would step in and take away the m been et It, Mw how Re had been 
These deaths mark the passing ot "ee Reading property from the control me forced oto a core usiness as @ 
the old order and the rise of the { of the men who had actually built it matter re As y x ane - 
new. The men who had started the up. It is an interesting light on the % He ye ue a ne ices wi 
Schuylkill mining industry were fad-~| times to observe that the leading j the Me ac ee he bisthe 
ing out; the men who are dominat-| lawyer for the grabbing element was them pci ee y Pe bees stirr 
{ 4 otha > were already active, ql-! John Christian Bullit, who at the up the ear} ks les and wi 
tne pips osts, of course "The | \ same time was supposed to be one having abette e American in . 
» though in minor p , . of the leading lights of reform. ests which, to put it mildly, ots 


‘true history of Schuylkill anthracite | 
ithus lies within the compass of two | 
'human lives. 


rish well to the Reading. 
wh eee Powell by a 
| “white-livered scoundrel,” a 


v . => 


: 


One of the largest interests in the 


* 
=i 


, cer sity “no more 

on need be made of 

eful years from 1903 until 
the great war in 1917, when th 
United States Fuel ‘Administrations 
for months through a hitter winter 
fave an exhibition of ineptitude a 
{ reneral ignorance of what to do © 
how to do it that probably has never 
been beaten in recorded history. 
For the rest, it happened on 
yesterday, in a manner of speaking. | 
Everybody knows it at first hand. ; 
if From experience, philosophers s ‘ 
ivrisdom may be gained, and histo 
fis nothing but recorded experience 
}I'rom this narrative containing 
facts about anthracite as laid a 
Bi week by week by a reputable pap 
i for a century a foundation of trut 
may be built up for some 
rhilosopher who cares more 


d Association, men re- 9 
ork or returned to W ors 
after a brief lay-off. 
| The result was inevitable. In Feb- 
ruary of ASss, Master Workman W. 
T, Lewis, the joint committee, di- 
rected the employes of the Coal & 
=) Iron Company to return to Woes co es 
fder an agreement to restore the 2.50 
ms Sorlansiee 2tOres bash Bi sis with the proviso that the 
aleldeehy ea oR a ted Gov- % ® Iteading w ould pay as much as any 
hich would be vote os f other oper ators. The railroads strike 
ends. As a politician Gowen Miiwas not called off; it just lingered 
1ore genius than all his oppon- 3 along and finally w asted away. Somé 
put together, and he closed 4 Mold railroaders say that it has not 
K; ace with a’ brillient per © been officially terminated to this day. 
é j. Bitter recollections, some author 
Pint laree, the Journal oe taut B has said, often turn in the lapse of 


time to become pleasant memories. 
d that some operators were If not actually pleasant, they may be J 


mous vote approving his plan 
xpressing confidence in himself 
th n saw to it that the news was 
d over to America. It was print- 
‘the Journal of December 24. 
gements were quickly made to 


ad up for Pied mh Bae Mee at least interesting, This narrative B reaching a just conclusion than 
Pid enposinly as the iron fhas reached the point where the Hstering up some pet theory 
u ; written records may be foresaken, BH} upon only a part of the trut 


in the Schuylkill valley was 
lifting its head. Two weeks 
eer ‘the paper was able to say that 
time would begin September 1. 
otal supply for the anthracite 


to date was almost 2,700, ,000 


s behind 1879. 

“Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal 

ngés marked up prices. for 

ember, the latter advancing all 

ne eents, save lump, steamboat 
For a while all went beau- 


Band the tale be completed from the 
4 recollections of the general public. é 
* The strike of 1887-1888 was the 
Jast serious labor trouble in the § 
Schuylkill mining region for many 
years.. There were sporadic strikes § 
and ‘disturbances here and there, but 
‘they were generally brief and insig- 
nificant. In line with the foreseen 
development of the region, the Coal 
& Iron Company to an increasingly 
} creater extent developed and operat- 


and shipmenis climbed to Hed its own properties, taking over 
than 175,000 tons a week, but collieries as the leases fell in. 
y of yessels caused coal to pile i. Most people now living can re- 
the wharves by the beginn'ng } member how the Reading emerged 
lctober and a suspension of five from the receivership of 1886, and 
was ordered for the beginning how Austin Corbin was succeeded as 
t month. Prices remained un- i president by A..A. McLeod. The lat- 
ed. Biter was a.gentleman with a fierce 
73. November 5, wages for Ocio- pair of moustaches and a Napoleon | 


were announced as being back complex, if a Freudian term is per- 
th 


even upon pure fancy. Certain, 
Mme ihe facts about Schuylkill ani hr 

# cite, as they were seen by con 
H poraries, have been here re-tol 

whatever instruction or amuse : 
they may afford. ‘With that, thi 
story of Schuylkill County's bis 
3 ry comes to its ents 


he $2.50 basis, the best rate for | missible. It was his dream to make 
There were no pricé changes ithe Reading a great trunk line by 
ovember, but it was generally the obsorption of the Lehigh Valley 
d to continue limitation of pro- Jand the Jersey Central, and he plan-§ 
mn in 1881, Trade was quite Bned to extend into New England 
and the Reading was reported i with his great new system. The coal 
vember 12 as being prgttys anol } production of the three concerns 
up for the morith, — was likewise to be merged. 

‘ot course December was asattr s0 Napoleonic as the conceptions : 
and on December 10 the§f might have been, it was very unlik# 
ylki}l Coal Exchanges issued a «u great general's plans in that the 
e that beginning with December means to carry it out had been very 
the mines would suspend three | bi) differently provided. It developed 
a week through December and that neither from the viewpoint of § 
ary, and through February of Jaw or finance would the McLeod 
tter appeared nécessary ! scheme hold water, There was a 
ing i887, the administration of ‘ yp great crash, and once more the 
Mor Pattyn, tinder Attofiey Heading went into receiv ership fromg 


when it emerged through the genius§ 
eneral Lewis Cassidy, began the of George IF. Baer and was placed ony 
st “anti-trust” suit in the long § 


a solid foundation. 
a directed at the coal companies. Under Mr. Baer’s well- considered} 
millions and millions of words, 


} plan the Coal & Iron Company un 
iit g and re-telling the history of 


}dertook to mine and sell coal, ona 
‘thracite development as a lawyer nothing else. As for the railroad, 
d have jt told, which have been | m} wasted no time on trunk line rg ame 
aamaed in reports, arguments, Hy} but developed the Reading along its] 
defs and decrees, began to flow at a 

s 


: Mm) proper lines as a terminal railroadg® 
sat time and the stream has been f j of such magnitude that the actual] 
eetty continuous. It must be said § 3 


tennage passing over its lines is ex 
va t nothing much came of this at- J a 


ceeded by not more than three orj® 

oho Cassidy on the ‘Trunk Line @ four other railroads in the country. 
and the “Coal Combination.’ B 86The tragic death of Gowen in : 

a en was connected with | these 


® Washington hotel is likewise clear] sg 
vo eedings as attorney for the in the memory of persons on the 
‘eading Railroad, } at 


sunny side of, fifty. He was a man of} 
bor difficulties came to a head great mental powers and great per- 
rd Christmas time in 1887, Em- | 


, sonal charm, His impress upon vies 
07 es of the Port Richmond branch fe CDIES Was deep and lasting. 
e Reading struck against the 


It is only twenty-eight years agol a 
oyment of men not belonging to ff dhat a new labor organization, eon 
nights. of Labor, and thef 


United Mine Workers of Americal 
‘bie spread over the whole sys- 


really made its appearance in this} 
iy By New Year's the strike was ihe region, and it was really not until thef Pe 
eetty well at its crest and the mine a 


close of the Spanish-American War 
orkers had gone out, too. in 1898 that it had a footing which] 
at its most efficient the strike 


H could be called at all golid, But it 


r from being gue hundred per grew fast, and its strategic strike of} ; eilae ee: 
the railr ne or in the | 1900, followed by the great strike of nas a. 

which must have f p1902, ar so fresh in the common) Peat x ; 3 

sean knowledge that no more than a men- id * 


shee 


p Nae) 


Se a oe 


AKE the road any day from Phila- | 
delphia to Reading and Pottsville | 
and you will meet a stream of | 
trucks loaded with coal. First at | 
intervals of several miles, then in steady suc- 
cession, one after another, on they roar — 
trucks of every size, make and color. A few 
of them are new, most of them are in good 
condition, some obviously have been trun- 
dling the roads for many years. Anumber have , 
home-built bodies of rough boards. Whatever | 
its age or condition, each truck carries its 
broom or shovel stuck upright in the load. 
This is bootleg coal coming to market in 
Pottstown, Norristown, Philadelphia, Chester, 
Wilmington, Baltimore and way stations. 
Presently you lose all interest in the land- 
scape and begin to count brooms and shovels. 
_ Twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, as your en- 
gine devours the miles. By the time you reach 


side of the road you have been contending 
with returning empties in equal number. 

Make inquiries in Pottsville about this 
bootlegging of coal; drive through the hills 
and valleys surrounding the town. You will 
discover a drama which turns the story of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves into a mere 
child’s tale. 

Pottsville lies on the southernmost edge of 
the lower anthracite coal field. It is a city 
built upon coal, physically and financially. In 
the valleys round about the town rise up the 
dark masses of coal breakers and mine tipples 
—but today the breakers are silent, the 
tipples empty; their machinery is rusting 
"away. The mines are shut down. 

The collieries of this field began to close in 
1927. By 1930 one coal company had shut 
down twelve of its thirteen operations, con- 
centrating production at two huge new break- 
ers. And so it went on. At some coal properties, 


stituted for underground mining. In the strip- 
ping method the earth or rock which overlies 
‘ the coal seams is first loasened with explosives 

and then removed with a power shovel. Then 
’ the coal is loosened in a similar manner and 


crew of fifteen men can dig and load 300 tons 


300 tons a day would employ 100 men. 

Thus thousands of miners have been thrown 

> out of their jobs. The great majority have 

" been unable to find any other kind of work. 

In a mining region there is no other kind of 

work. 

| But the coal is still there in the earth. 
ae Moreover, it is comparatively easy to get out. 

Ladle It lies in veins which dip under the valleys 


and outcrop in the hillsides. Occasionally the | 


coal actually comes to the surface. By digging 
down twenty to forty feet it is possible to 
strike coal almost anywhere along the base of 
many hills. 

And unemployed miners to the number of 
ten or fifteen thousand, it is estimated, are 
digging. Practically all the coal land in the 
anthracite district belongs to a few large coal 
companies. Nevertheless, on their own initia- 
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| Pottsville the count may easily rise to one |) 
| hundred and fifty or sixty, while on your own | 


stripping and open pit mining were sub- | 


loaded into trucks. A power shovel with a | 


of coal a day. An underground mine producing | 


le 


tive, in groups of two to five or ten. 
miners who have been out of work 7 aes 
years or more are mining coal on the propert 
ess coal companies and selling it in most of 
at tig within a radius of 150 miles. 
« colliery beside the highway is deserted 
t follow any one of the numerous dirt roads 
pack into the scrub wood and you will find the 
illside teeming with activity. At twenty-five 


or thirty Openings dotting the slope, miners 
are hoisting coal, screening it, shoveling it into 
trucks. Loaded trucks rumble off; empty 
ones take their places. A Ford coach loaded 
to the roof with mining supplies drives in and 
toots its horn. The miners tramp down to buy 
shovels, picks, pick handles, explosives and 
other supplies. A coupe arrives, drives slowly 
the length of the hillside, turns and comes 


back. The two men inside look closely at all 
that is going on. They are coal company 
police. Work at the openings continues unin- 
terruptedly. 

Amazing as this spectacle is, a few figures 
are still more astounding. Accurate statistics 
of such sporadic production are, of course, 
impossible. But the ‘‘Anthracite Tri-District 
| News,” official organ of the United Mine 
Workers of America in this field, states that 
the most conservative estimates place the 
total of illegitimately mined coal at 3,000,000 
tons per year. One of the big coal companies 
puts the figure at 5,000,000 tons a year, with 
a value at the mines of $20,000,000. In the 
face of this gigantic theft the powerful coal 
companies are helpless. 

All over the anthracite field can be seen 
enormous banks of coal, composed mostly of 
“fnes” but containing also some large coal. 
| The companies found it unprofitable to re- 
| screen these dumps, but when outside in- 
terests have tried to buy the waste piles, the 
* coal companies have refused to sell. Natu- 
rally these dumps havelaways tempted miners, 
| but the companies kept a pretty close watch, 
| and anyone caught taking so much as a buck- 
| etful of coal would be haled before a magis- 
| trate and fined. 

After the 1930 shut-downs the mine owners, 
by ceasing to prosecute thefts, 
the miners to feed their fires from them. 

The miners, however, did not stop with 

| feeding their own fires. They took home an 
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) still had work, or to the store-keeper to pay 
| for groceries. The owner of an automobile 
| might even peddle a few bags in the next 
| town. But the dump coal did not sell for very 
| much. The miners realized that they could 
| make more money by leaving the dumps 
alone and mining large coal for sale. 

What could be simpler? The miner had 
merely to walk into the woods behind his 
house, put down a shaft and, nine times out 
of ten, there he would find coal. And that is 
exactly what he did. cae 

At first the miners peddled the coal indi- 
vidually in an automobile or by clubbing 
together to rent a truck. Soon some of the 
miners had made enough money to buy trucks 
for themselves. They gave up mining and 
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| have been seen-as far south as Cape 


tacitly allowed | 


| extra bag of coal to sell to a neighbor who | 


to buy the coal, assuming for them-_ 
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With the advent of these coal thy 
bootleg coal business was fully | pi 
Selling the coal from two to three do ar 
below the regular retail price, the boot 
truckers found ready buyers, first in the c 
field towns and then other cities. The ra 
of delivery was extended gradually 


Charles, Virginia and as far west as 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Of course, the coal companies have 
not stood idly by while their coal was 
being carted off and sold. They first 
sent out their own miners to explode 
charges of dynamite adjacent to boot- 
leg holes to cave them in. 
In some localities, whenever the coal 
police appear to blast a hole shut, all 
the whistles in the village blow and 
the bells ring. In an instant men, wo- 
men and children rush to the hole and. 
take their stand in it and around it. 
Gandhi is not the only person who 
knows the effectiveness of passive re- 
sistance. State police and other official 
enforcement agencies usually refuse to — 
interfere unless actual rioting takes 
place. ; 

Anyway, with thousands of miners’ | 
in the game, new workings can be 
opened faster than the coal com- 
panies can cave them in. In the main, 
the bootleggers have kept off the prop- 
erty of companies which are still 
operating several of their mines. 

The coal companies have also tried 
recourse to the law. But soon magis- 
trates began to dismiss miners who 
were accused of theft and juries to 
acquit those who came to trial. In- | 
deed, the only way the coal companies 
can get men arrested in any of the 
coal counties is by. their own deputy 
police — and recent incidents seem to 
indicate that some of these deputies 
are not very keen about carrying on a 
losing battle. 

On one occasion one of the coal 
police drove up to a nest of bootleg’ 
holes where the men were all above 
ground eating their lunch. 

“Come,” he said, “I’m going to 
clear you all out of here. I’m going to 
arrest you right now. I'll take one 
man from each hole.” 

After some argument the men de- 
cided among themselves which ones 
would go. 

“Aw,” said the policeman, taking 
a proffered cup of coffee, “it’s no use 
to haul you fellows in. Last week I 
took a couple of bootleggers to the 
lockup. As I walked around the corner 
to get into my car on the side street, 
1 met them coming out the back door. 
I’m not going to be made a fool of 


of America, organization has not been 
neglected by the bootleggers. There 
are at least half a dozen organized 
groups of miners. The Shamokin Inde- 
pendent Operators Association and the 
Ashland Association are vertical or- 
ganizations including miners, prepara- 
tion plant owners, truckers and sales 7 
agents. Something of their size can be © 


; al | uckKl g. : J 
for instance, an ordinance was recently 
passed, effective January 1, requiring || 
any person or firm engaged in the coal | 
business to secure licenses and abide | 
by certain rules which were designed 
to check sales of the bootleg product. 


Short weight has been a frequent © 


in $10. 
_ “We can’t pay it,”’ said the miners 
one and all, “we haven’t got ten | 


against them and fined each | 


dollars.” 
“Then I'll make it five dollars,” 


aid the magistrate. 

| “We haven't got five dollars,” re- 
plied the men. 

} “Can you pay a dollar apiece?” 

‘ “No.” 

| “Well, then, next time you get a 
| dollar, will you each bring it in tome?” 
| “Sure,” replied the men, “if we ever 
| get a dollar, we'll bring it to you.” 

| Thereupon the magistrate dismissed 


| 


the miners; they climbed into the Rel 
ruck and the company policeman | 


90k them back to their workings. 


| | Why is it that the processes of law 7 


ordinarily safeguard property 


thus broken down? To some | 


em ent, no doubt, politicians protect 
the bootleg miners to secure their 
| yotes. To a larger extent, sympathy 
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th the unemployed miners isrespon- | 


sible. It is realized that the great 

majority of them were honest men 
| who never had a thought of stealing 
| -anything as long as they could get 

ork. And in many minds there is 
| resentment against the coal companies 
} for shutting down the mines. 
However, the chief reasons why 
| public opinion backs the bootleggers 
| are probably economic. First, if the 
| miners were prevented from mining 
| and selling the coal, the county or 


|| state would have to contribute to | 
| their support. It is said that many of 


the bootleggers are also getting relief, 
but certainly the drain upon public 
|| funds is much less than if they were 
_ earning nothing. : 
Second, the residents of the district 
| are buying coal — and good stove and 
- nut coal it is, too — delivered in their 
cellars for $5.75 a ton. At the mines it 
would cost them $7.25, with hauling 
charges extra. Some of the leading 
merchants and foremost citizens of the 
| anthracite towns are using bootleg 


Third, the bootleg coal traffic brings 

into the district millions of dollars 

| which are spent for mining supplies, 
house rent, food and clothing. 

| The question naturally arises, if the 

| bootleggers can sell 5,000,000, or even 

| 3,000,000 tons of coal a year, why 


can’t the coal companies run their — 4 


mines and get this business. Let the 

general manager of one of the coal 
companies answer. “The coal com- 

panies,” he says in substance, “can 
- not produce coal as cheaply as the 
_ bootleg miners. They are bound by the 

union wage agreement of 1930, which 
compels them to pay outside workers 
| $4.62 a day and underground men 
| $5.96. Moreover, the mine operator 
| must use safety devices in his mine, 
" employ safety engineers and pay acci- 
| dent compensation. He must employ 
| check weighers and furnish weight 
) certificates. He must maintain the 
- quality of his product; his coal must be 
_ thoroughly cleaned, sized and washed. 


unemployed miners, but the mines 
were closed by cold, hard, economic 
- facts.” 


Retail coal dealers in the area cov- 
the coal truckers have raised | 
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endeavored to stir © 


-coal. The saying goes in the anthracite 


i 4 
“] sympathize with the plight of the [7 


complaint of purchasers of bootleg 


field that the bootleg trucker buys x 
five tons, gets six and sells seven. 
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In Philadelphia, again, the Bureau — 


of Weights and Measures has had | 


twenty inspectors on the streets since | 
September first investigating com- |~ 


plaints and checking weights of coal |7 


deliveries. In one fortnight they weighed |) 
196,029 pounds — the total shortage |] 


was 53,771 pounds or 27 per cent. 
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|} dustry is spontaneously and speedily 


The Pennsylvania state highway |) 
patrol has carried on an active cam- [7 
paign against coal truckers for several 


years on the score of traffic-law viola- 
tions. 


While the daylight motorist may 


| 


count his coal trucks by the hundred, : 4 


the heaviest travel of bootleg coal is 
by night. Probably a thousand coal 
trucks are moving every night. The 
highway police work night after night, | 
checking licenses, equipment and 
weights. But bootleg truckers have a 
developed a system of signals to warn fh 
each other, and loaded trucks are often | 
detoured around danger points. , 

Various efforts have been made to J 
induce the state government to take i 
action. In September, 1932, the Presi- 
dents of the Anthracite Districts of the jj 
United Mine Workers of America and | 
the International Secretary-Treasurer 
of this organization appealed to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania to stop 
bootleg coal mining and distribution 
on the ground that it works injury to 
the anthracite industry and to the men 
legitimately employed in it. | 

Some of the larger coal companies | 
have asked for state police to protect 
their property. These requests were 
refused by Governor Pinchot. The 
attitude of the newly inaugurated ad- 
ministration at Harrisburg is eagerly 
awaited. : 

Meantime a curious industry is 
rapidly developing. Many of the boot- 
leg holes look like mere animal bur- 
rows. Equipment is of the crudest sort, 
built by the miners themselves. It is 
significant, however, that some new 
materials are now appearing here and 
there: some of the operators are mak- 
ing enough to improve their plants. 

One material that the miners must 
have is explosives. If 5,000,000 tons 
of coal are being mined in a year by 
unemployed miners, then between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds of ex- 
plosives are being used by them. Some | 
explosives manufacturers have refused | 
to sell to unemployed miners. How- 
ever, others have sold to all comers. 
And coal truckers buy dynamite out- 
side the bootlegging area. 

A large part of these two or three 
million pounds of high explosives is 
being distributed without the slightest 
regard for, often in total ignorance of, | 
safety regulations. Dynamite and other 
explosives are sold over the counter ~ 
like sugar and salt by stores which 
have no proper magazine for their safe 
keeping. Explosives and detonators | 
are being stored in garages, barns, out- | 
houses and even dwellings. | 

As might be expected among former 
members of the United Mine Workers 
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| deduced from the fact that the Sham- ‘We: 


okin Association is known to have 750 
truckers in its membership. In Balti- 
more there is an organization-main- 
tained coal yard to handle orders. In 
Washington bootleggers have ad- 
vertised their coal for sale in the 
newspapers. Thus, out of the chaos of 
several thousand small independent 
bootleg operations, an organized in- 


developing. 

The more you see and hear, how- 
ever, as you go about the anthracite 
field, the more sharply your interest 
focuses upon the bootleg miners them- 
selves. What manner of men are they? 
You hear many tales of strife and 
violence among them. With these as a 
background and with the specific - 
warning in your ears that the boot- 
leggers are a tough lot, you approach 
your first bootleg hole with trepida- 
tion. Perhaps you may find, as I did, 
a couple of mild-mannered, middle 
aged men sitting on a pile of screenings 
smoking their pipes. They rise to see 
what you want and answer your ques- 
tions in the most matter-of-fact way. 

There are three of them. The third 
is down the shaft digging coal. Two of 
them had been miners, the other had 
worked on the railroad. Their shaft is 
twenty-five feet deep. When they had 
driven along the vein at its base they 
struck an old mine breast. It has eight 
feet of good coal. They get out about 
three tons a day. They run their coal 
over a half-inch screen and sell it for 
$4 a ton. 

You might be talking to a couple of 
farmers about their crops and their 
markets! 

So it goes from opening to opening. 
You meet the same quiet, matter-of- 
fact reception, the same willingness to #7 
give information. Everywhere work. 
goes on while you talk. 

Among the older men are many 
young lads, white-faced, anaemic look- 
ing boys, who have come to working 
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age within the last three or four years ae 


and have never been able to get a job. 
I asked a pair of them if they had 
worked in the mines before they began 
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bootlegging. “No,” replied one with a _ 


sardonic grin, “this is what you do | 
when you finish high school.” It may 
likewise be what you do when you 
finish college. The writer has learned of 
six college graduates among the boot- 
leggers, two of them graduate mining 
engineers. 

At any rate you encounter all classes 
of former mine labor at the openings. 
As you talk with them, what have they 
to say for themselves? 

Taken all together, what they say 
runs something like this: i 
“Week after week you go to the 
colliery looking for work. The mine is 
shut down, or anyway, they have no 
job for you. The time comes you have 
no money to buy food. What is a man 

going to do? 

“You call this stealing the coal. 


Maybe so; but I had rather steal the i 
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| 
coal than go crying to the relief. I had | 
rather work and feed my family. Even 
if you have to get relief, it is not | 
enough to live decently. I had rather © 
work and earn something. 
“The coal companies did not make 
the coal. It is there in the earth. They 
bought the land a long time ago for 


not much money. Sometimes nobody | 


knows how they got hold of the land. 

“We worked for the collieries and 
helped them make big money for 
years. But the coal companies shut 
down. They left us to look out for our- 
selves. This is the only way we can 
do it.” 

Their way is a remarkable phenom- 
enon — rugged individualism, 1935 
model. Its virtues and vices alike cry 
aloud for revision of the economic 
order which has produced it. 
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